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NEEDS OF TODAY 
IN MUSIC NOTED 
AS TEACHERS MEET 


Annual Convention of National 
Association Calls Large As- 
semblage of Educators and 
Artists to Rochester—Amer- 
ican Music Stressed on Pro- 
grams with Concerts of Na- 
tive Works and Other Per- 
formances—Present Officers 
Re-elected and Minneapolis 
Chosen for Next Meeting— 
Greater Systematization in 
School Music Urged and 
Creative Tendencies Consid- 
ered by Notables 





OCHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 31.— 
Celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its founding, the Music 


Teachers’ National Association met in 
this city during three days, devoted 
to one of the most interesting con- 
vention programs of the year, Dec. 28 
to 30. Sponsorship of the works of 
American composers was an outstand- 
ing feature of the congress. The at- 
tendance was estimated at nearly 300, 
and there was much enthusiasm 
Noted educators from many parts of the 
country were heard in discussions of 
vital interest. 

Some of the topics developed in the 
meetings verged upon the sensational. 
Dr. Frank Damrosch defended a thesis 
that a college degree is not necessary, 
and is sometimes “even detrimental” to 
the professional musician. Dr. Hollis 
Dann made a plea for more good choral 
conductors in the United States and for 
a central bureau for the advancement 
of group music. Herbert Witherspoon 
warned of the danger of too great spe- 
cialization in the art. 

James Francis Cooke, editor, in a plea 
for awakening greater popular interest 
im music, scored the American nation for 
being “ashamed to sing” and for “jailing 
its emotions.” Karl W. Gehrkens said 
that the present status of public school 
music is “chaotic” and in a transitional 
stage, varying in effectiveness in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

The creative activities of the present 
day came in for considerable illustra- 
tion and comment. The principal musical 
events of the session were an operatic 
cantata, a ballet and a concert of works 
by American composers, given by the 
Rochester Little Symphony, under How- 
ard Hanson. This musician read a 
paper on creative tendencies in America. 
Britain sent a noted representative in 
H. J. Foss, music editor of the Oxford 
University Press, who spoke on the 
younger school of British composers. 
Eugene Goossens was another who gave 
impressions of moderns in composition. 
In addition, several native composers, 
among them Frederick Jacobi and Felix 
Borowski, were heard on the subject of 
modern music. 

At an executive board meeting previ- 
ous to the final concert, the entire board 
was unanimously re-elected for the en- 
suing year as follows: President, Harold 
L. Butler, Syracuse University, Syra- 
euse, N. Y.; vice-president, William Ben- 
bow, Buffalo, N. Y.; secretary, D. M. 
Swarthout, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan.; treasurer, Waldo S. Pratt, 
Hartford, Conn.; assistant treasurer, 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO 
Soprano of the Chicago Opera, Who Has Won Added Plaudits This Season with That 


Organization. 


Mme. Muzio Is Scheduled to Sing the Leading Réle in “Il Tabarro” 


at the Auditorium and Will Appear as Guest Again at La Scala Next Spring. The 


Above Picture Shows Her as “Violetta” in “La Traviata.” 


(See Page 35) 





Montemezzi’s ‘‘L’ Amore dei Tre Re” 


Restored with an American ‘‘Fiora” 


HUCTOUDEUOEGAUUUONANOOENUEOOOONSUUUOGONOUENOQNONUOUONONUEOEOUOGOUUOCUOUOOGOOEGOOEGAOOUOOEEOONOOUONHOGEOONOOEUOOOESOObEGOOCNOUOOOOUGUOOUEGUUOOUEOOOOEUOOOUEGOOONOUOGOURGOUEGEOOUEOOOEROOUOOEEOOUEEDOEOOULEEAAO UNO EEA eeeU UT enen eae 


FTER an absence from the répertoire 
of two seasons, if one may count a 
special gala performance before the com- 
poser in January, 1924, Montemezzi’s 
operatic melodrama, “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” was sung at the Metropolitan on the 
evening of Dec. 29. This was the fourth 
of the “novelties and revivals” of the 
current season. 

Quite apart from the pleasure of hear- 
ing again one of the operatic master- 
pieces of the present century, the oc- 
casion was a notable one on account of 
its being the first appearance of Rosa 
Ponselle as Fiora, and the first time 
Tullio Serafin has conducted the work 
in this country. The remainder of the 
principals had all been heard in their 
respective réles though there were some 
few newcomers in the smaller parts. 
Two members of the original Metro- 
politan cast of Jan. 14, 1914, remained, 
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Adamo Didur, who was the Archibaldo, 
and Angelo Bada, the Flaminio. The 
other singers included Beniamino Gigli 
as Avito, Giuseppe Danise as Manfredo, 
and Giordano Paltrinieri, Mary Bonetti. 
Grace Anthony, Henriette Wakefield and 
Dorothea Flexer in the smaller parts. 

Looked at by and large, the evening 
was a personal triumph for Miss Pon- 
selle, and throughout the evening her 
singing was of very great beauty and 
she realized almost all of the dramatic 
possibilities of the réle. The audience 
accorded her an ovation. 

As a matter of fact, Fiora is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult part to portray, dra- 
matically, and the reviewer has yet to 
hear the soprano who can get out of it 
all there is in it. The complicated emo- 
tions of the first act must be painted 
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MODERN SETTINGS 
MARK CHICAGO’S 
REVIVAL OF “DON” 


Advanced Tendencies in Scenic 
Designing of Schenck von 
Trapp Feature in New 
Year’s Eve Production of 
Mozart’s Masterpiece at Au- 
ditorium—Brilliant Cast In- 
cludes Vanni Marcoux, Re- 
turning to Company After 
Decade, in Title Role, Tito 
Schipa, Rosa Raisa, Edith 
Mason, Louise Loring, Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, Vittorio Trev- 
isan and Alexander Kipnis 


HICAGO, Jan. 3.—The Chicago 

Opera’s lavish revival of “Don 
Giovanni,” presented as a gala New 
Year’s Eve bill, with special scenery 
in the new manner after designs by 
Schenck von Trapp, and with Rosa 
Raisa, Louise Loring, Edith Mason, 
Tito Schipa, Vanni Marcoux, Virgilio 
Lazzari, Vittorio Trevisan and Alex- 
ander Kipnis in the cast, was one of 
the most important events of the 
week. Three brilliant performances 
by Claudia Muzio, including her first 
Violetta of the season, her first Mimi 
as a member of the Chicago Opera, and 
a repetition of “Aida,” were also spec- 
tacular items in the bills. Repetitions 
of “Tristan and Isolde” and “Tiefland” 
further served to continue popular in- 
terest at a holiday pitch. 

As New Year’s Eve bill fell on a non- 
subscription night, the whole house, in- 
stead of just a portion, as in past sea- 
sons, had been sold at the regular gala 
prices of a $10 top. One of the most 
brilliant audiences of the season en- 
thusiastically applauded an imposingly 
fresh, precise and fitting production, 
which must be welcomed as one of the 
major events of the company’s five years 
as a civic organization. A fundamental 
means in the legitimate condensation of 
a not too heavily blue-pencilled opera 
into the limits of little over three hours, 
was the scenic investiture, which per- 
mitted the work to be presented in its 
original two-act form, with negligible 
loss of time between the ten scenes. Mr. 
von Trapp, whose designs had been well 
carried out under the supervision of 
Julian F. Dové, in the company’s studios, 
had arranged for the foreground of the 
stage practical scenery which remained 
unmoved during the entire performance, 
providing necessary exits, as well as 
serving at need for Donna Elvira’s bal- 
Giovanni's 


cony or a gallery in own 
house. 
A stage-wide flight of three steps, 


bowed in a semi-circle toward the foot- 
lights, divided the stage into two halves, 
in something of the Elizabethan fashion. 
Of this device the stage director, Charles 
Moor, made very apt use throughout an 
action which alternated between the in- 
timate and the large, the stylistic and 
the natural. This was done without 
ever losing harmony with the somewhat 
formal presentation of the comedy, 
which was the key-note of the highly 
decorative stage settings. 

Back drops or scenery were provided 
with lavish generosity. These were con- 
sistently in the highly formalized style 
adopted in much of the current Eur- 
opean décor. In the brightness of their 
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Operatic “Finds” Seek N. Y. Auditions 





Metropolitan Gives Hearing to Robbye Cook, Thirteen-Year- 
Old Singer from Pensacola, Advised to Study Further— 
Emma Janousek, Mezzo-Contralto and Mother of Two 
Children, Comes from Omaha for Coveted Appraisal After 
Advice from Opera Celebrities 





pee more aspirants to the honors of 
the golden horseshoe in the Metro- 
politan Opera House provided “human 
interest” copy for New York’s news- 
paper scribes last week, when singers 
came considerable distances for the 
coveted opportunity of an audition at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. The first 
of these established an age record. She 
was thirteen-year-old Robbye Cook, a 
diminutive soprano, from Pensacola, Fla. 
The other applicant, Emma Chladek, 
Janousek, a widow and the mother of 


two children, came from Omaha to dem- 
onstrate her mezzo-contralto powers be- 
fore the august tribunal. Both came on 
invitation of Otto H. Kahn, whose atten- 
tion had been called to their possibilities 
as vocal material for opera. 

Little Miss Cook is almost too young 
to travel alone, so she came accompanied 
by her aunt, Norma E. Pough. This 
little high school freshman _pluckily 
mounted the historic stage and sang 
“Danny Boy,” “The Magic of Your 
Voice” and “For You Alone,’ among 
other numbers, to the accompaniment of 
Julius Berger, an assistant conductor, 
in the presence of Mr. Gatti, Mr. Kahn, 
and others. She had previously been 
received in his office by Mr. Kahn, and 
afterward the chairman of the company 
held a consultation with the little artist, 
in which, it was reported, he advised 
her to study earnestly for some time to 
come, 

The other aspirant, Mrs. Janousek, is 
said to possess a mezzo voice of con- 
siderable richness. During his trip to 
the West this summer, Mr. Kahn’s at- 
tention was called to her vocal ability 
by Paul Martin, a lawyer of Omaha. A 
private hearing, scheduled for that time, 
had to be postponed, and the singer was 
advised to come East. The hearing at 
the Metropolitan was scheduled for 
some time shortly after Jan. 1. 

Mrs. Janousek is the daughter of a 
Czech farmer of Lesterville, S. D. She 
began to sing in the local church choir. 
As she grew older she took vocal train- 
ing. She was well on her way to a pro- 
fessional début when marriage led her 





TOSCANINI MAY LEAVE 
SCALA SEVERAL YEARS 





Daughter Quoted in Paris Dispatch as 
Saying Conductor May Take Long 
Absence 


Arturo Toscanini, who recently left 
Paris to sail from Cherbourg on the 
Berengaria to fulfill his engagement as 
guest leader of the New York Philhar- 
monic, may not return to the Scala in 
Milan “for several years.” 

According to an Associated Press dis- 
patch from the French capital, he has 
not severed connection with the Scala 


Opera, but feels he needs a rest for 
a year or perhaps two. The maestro 
closed his door to would-be interviewers. 

“Father is not ill, merely much fa- 
tigued, and desires to be left alone,” his 
daughter said. “The American concerts 
are so scheduled that they will not be a 
great strain. He is arranging to give 
two extra ones for charity. 

“He will probably resume his work 
at the Scala after his return from Amer- 
ica, but he is fifty-nine, and always has 
been a very hard worker.” 

Whether Mr. Toscanini’s absence from 
the Milan opera house many foreshadow 
a possible lengthier engagement in New 
York, was an interesting conjecture 
under discussion in Manhattan last week. 





Daughter Born to Mrs. Leopold Sto- 
kowski 


A daughter was born on Jan. 2 to Mrs. 
Leopold Stokowski, wife of the conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Mrs. 
Stokowski before her marriage last 
January to Mr. Stokowski was Evange- 
. line Brewster Johnson of New York. 


to sacrifice her desire for a concert ca- 
reer. When her husband died, in 1918, 
Mrs. Janousek resumed her studies. In 
Chicago eighteen months ago she met 
Tito Schipa of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. Schipa was impressed with 
her voice. 

Amelita Galli-Curci of the Metropoli- 
tan Company also advised Mrs. Janou- 
sek. At her suggestion Mrs. Janousek 
came to New York to study under Frantz 
Proschowsky. She now has a répertoire 
which includes Italian, French and Ger- 
man operas. 





Wessels Resigns Post with 
Chicago Orchestra 
[By Wire to MUSICAL AMERICA] 


HICAGO, Jan. 5.—After thirty- 

one years of direction of its 
activities, Frederick J. Wessels, 
business manager of the Chicago 
Symphony, has resigned his — 
according to announcement re 
today. Henry E. Voegeli, who has 
been associated with Wessels as 
assistant manager, will succeed 
him. 

During his long service as man- 
ager of the orchestra, Wessels has 
seen a remarkable growth in pub- 
lic support of the orchestra. Be- 
sides his duties im connection with 
the orchestra’s Chicago concerts he 
has had direction of its tours, 
some of which have been extensive. 
A feature of the orchestra’s ac- 





tivities during his regime has been 
the development of regular con- 
certs in Milwaukee. 











MOZART OPERA WILL HAVE U. S. PREMIERE 





“Finta Giardiniera” in En- 
glish to Be First Bill 
of New Group 


What is announced as the first pro- 
duction in America of Mozart’s opera, 
“La Finta Giardiniera,” is scheduled as 
the first of a series of projected perform- 
ances by a newly-organized New York 
group, the Intimate Opera Company. 
The company has been organized and in- 
corporated by Macklin Morrow, former- 
ly musical director of the Provincetown 
Playhouse. The board of directors in- 
cludes Mr. Morrow, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Deems Taylor, Brian Hooker and 
Helen Freeman. 

After the Mozart work there are pro- 
posed a revival of Gluck’s “Orpheus” 
and the production of a modern Amer- 
ica light opera founded upon Elinor 
Wylie’s novel, “The Venetian Glass 
Nephew.” Miss Wylie and Dorothy 
Parker are preparing the text, while 


Eugene Bonner is composing the music. 
James Rosenberg’s “Punchinello,” with 
marionettes by Remo Buffamo, will be 
given in connection with the latter. 

Next season a répertoire of five op- 
eras is contemplated. 

“La Finta Giardiniera” will be short- 
ened, but without mutilating or changing 
the music. The original book of the 
opera will be discarded and a new text, 
written by Harrison Dowd, substituted. 

The cast, which has been rehearsing 
for several weeks under the direction of 
Mr. Marrow, assisted by Helen Freeman, 
includes Richard Hale, baritone, who 
sang the title réle in the Provincetown 
production of “Orpheus”; Weyland 
Echols, tenor; Helen Sheridan and 
Dorothy Chamberlin, sopranos; John 
Alexander Rogers, baritone; Norma 
Millay, soprano; John Campbell, tenor, 
Agnes DeMille, dancer. Mr. Marrow 
will conduct. 

The costumes were designed by Milia 
Davenport and the sets are from designs 
by Joseph Mullin. The theater at which 
the company will begin its season, and 
the date of the opening, will be an- 
nounced later. 





WILLIAMS’ «‘CAROL” 





Chicago Hears First Perform- 
ance by Allied Arts 
Society 


By Eugene Stinson 


Cuicaco, Jan. 3.—The second series 
of subscription performances by the 
Allied Arts, incorporated, ended with a 
matinée on Jan. 2 in the Eighth Street 
Theater. Performances had been given 
the previous Sunday afternoon and 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday eve- 
nings. The Adolph Bolm ballet danced 


to Ralph Vaughan Williams’ “A Christ- 
mas Carol,” having its world premiére 
at these performances, and “The 
Tragedy of the ’Cello,” adapted by Mr. 
Bolm to Alexandre Tansman’s “Sex- 
tuor,” said to be new to America. 

Divertissements included appearances 
by Ruth Page, Mark Turbyfill, Mr. Bolm, 
and members of the corps de ballet. 
Vera Mirova, one of the best dancers 
known here, appeared as guest in dances 
from Oukrania and Japan. Clarence 
Loomis’ music for “The Flapper and the 
Quarterback” was an especially pleasant 
item in this part of the program. 

Mr. Bolm’s choreography for “A 
Christmas Carol” took striking advan- 


IS GIVEN PREMIERE 


tage of a gauze drop by Nicolas Remis- 
off. This, lighted by the footlights, 
represented a London street, but became 
transparent when the stage was lighted 
only from behind it. Thus the audience 
saw, in a misty atmosphere delightfu! 
folk-dances. Mr. Williams” score was 
interesting and well made though not in 
any new idiom for him. 

“The Tragedy of the Cello.” to a plot 
by Alexandre Arnoux, represented Mr. 
Bolm, as a romantic riolm, fighting a 
duel with Mr. Turbyfill, as a boisterous- 
ly comic ‘cello, for the affections of a 
flute, danced by Harriet Lundgren. 
music was delightfully inconsequential. 

The program, shared by the Eric De- 
Lamarter Orchestra, included a first 
local performance of Milhaud’s short 
and entertaining, but somewhat flippant 
first symphony, “The Spring.” as well 
as Mr. DeLamarter’s own overture to 
“The Betrothal, and Pedrotti’s “Les 
Deux Flites.” Mima Hager, mezzo- 
soprano, sang John Alden Carpenter’s 
“Water Colors,” which had been given 
a new orchestral accompaniment, with 
jazz insertions, according to Mr. Car- 
penter’s most recent stylistic inspiration. 
Miss Hager also sang Stravinsky's “Pri- 
baoutki,” seldom. if ewer, heard here 
before. She disclosed an able mastery 
of their grotesqueness. a sufficient qual- 
ity of tone and an obvious amusement 
over their insignificance. 





San Antonio Composer Wins Com- 


petition 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 31.—John 
M. Steinfeldt, San Antonio composer, 
has been announced winner in the state 
competition sponsored by the Texas 
Music Teachers’ Association for a piano 
work suitable for teaching purposes. 
The composition chosen is “La Concep- 
cion,” one of a series of tone poems 
called “Romantic San Antonio.” It will 
be published by the associatien. It is 
built upon a description of one of the 
early missions, with mission bells call- 
ing converts to mass, and includes a 
procession of priests to services in the 
chapel. The judges were Carl Venth. 


Texas Women’s College. Fort Worth: 
Paul Van Katwijk, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas; Roxy Grove, Baylor 
University, Waco. The award was 
made at the convention of the Texas 
Music Teachers’ Association, at Austin. 
M. T. 





Kodaly Opera Heard in Badapest 


Buparpest, Dec. 24.—“Hary Janos.” an 
opera on a Hungarian folk-theme, with 
music by Zoltan Kodaly, had its premi- 
ére recently at the Budapest Royal 
Opera. The work has a somewhat na- 
tionalistic appeal, but aroused warm ap- 
eS. as conducted by Nandor 

ékai. 


DE FALLA CONCERTO 
HAS PREMIERE IN U. S. 


Boston Symphony Gives “Le 
Sacre”—Landowska Féted 
as Soloist 


By Henry Levine 


Boston, Jan. 3.—Manuel de Falla’s 
Concerto for harpsichord, flute, oboe, 
clarinet, violin and ‘cello was given its 
American premiére at the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts, under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, on Friday afternoon and Satur- 


day evening, Dec. 31 and Jan. 1. Wanda 
Landowska, to whom the Concerto is 
dedicated, was the soloist. Another nov- 
elty was a suite of Three Pieces by 
Searlatti, arranged for orchestra by 
Roland-Manuel. The program was as 





follows: 
Three Pieces (arranged for Orches- 
tra by Roland-Manuel)....... Scarlatti 


Concerto for Harpsichord, Flue, O . 
Clarinet, Violin and ‘Cello....de Falla 

Rondo (Allegro di molto) for Harpsi- 
chord and Orchestra........... Mozart 

“Le Sacre du Printemps’’....Stravinsky 
Despite the glowing descriptive notes, 

de Falla’s Concerto proved disappoint- 
ing, cryptic and sterile music, which not 
even a zealous performance could re- 
deem. To far better advantage did Mme. 
Landowska appear in the Mozart Rondo, 
in which her superior abilities as an ex- 
pert harpsichordist were delightfully dis- 
played. Her delicate finger work, 
gracious rhythmic sense and feeling for 
style were warmly applauded. 

Searlatti’s music was deftly arranged. 
Mr. Koussevitzky and his forces gave a 
virtuosic performance of the barbaric, 
elemental music of Stravinsky’s “Rite of 
Spring.” 

The Boston Symphony, led by Mr. 
Koussevitzky, gave the fifty-third con- 
cert im aid of the Orchestra’s Pension 
Fund on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 26. The 
program, in more than usually popular 
vein, was as follows: 

Overture to “William Tell’’...... Rossini 
Invitation to the Waltz’’ Weber-Berlioz 
lS) SE” acuctabeaacun gee Sibelius 
Waltz, “Voices of Spring’’.......... 

Tepes Te ree Johann Strauss 

Suite from the Ballet, “Casse-Noi- 
sette” RE ES Tchaikovsky 

Cee. “ERE” cusses caus Tchaikovsky 
It was good to hear these popular 

favorites endowed with new life and in- 
terest by Mr. Koussevitzky. Sibelius’ 
“Valse Triste” was performed with espe- 
eially telling effect. A feature of the 
“1812” Overture was the assistance of 
the New England Conservatory Brass 
Ensemble, trained by Louis Kloepfel, in 
the closing pages. Mr. Koussevitzky 
achieved, with the help of the added 
brass, a climax of stupendous propor- 
tions. ' 

The People’s Symphony, under the 
baton of Stuart Mason, gave its fourth 
concert in Jordan Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, Dee. 26. Maria Condé, coloratura 
soprano, accompanied by Mary Pumph- 
rey Tower, appeared as soloist at short 
notice in the place of Joseph Lautner, 
who was suffering from a cold. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 

Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis’’..Gluck 

Songs for Soprano: 

“Tl ecest tu le charmant Rossi- 


SEE | dns wie dante SG Oe 64 Gretchaninoff 
-«” ££) —rerereye rest Auber 
» & °} 8 . .ii eae Fairchild 
TE eee WE on caks<duae Rogers 

Serenade for two orchestras..... Mozart 
‘A Persian Fable.” Ballade for 
CE vc botenabedvesae Elliot Griffis 

Suite Algérienne ........... Saint-Saéns 


Miss Condé sang in graceful style and 
with subtle sympathy for the moods of 
her songs. Mrs. Tower’s accompani- 
ments were charmingly played. Mr. 
Mason carried the development of his 
orchestra to further heights. 





Veterans Seek Action on 
National Anthem 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 5.—A 

vigorous campaign to bring 
out of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives the 
resolution of Representative Celler 
of New York, which seeks to make 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” the 
American national anthem, has 
been launched by the national or- 
ganization of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. The veterans urge 
that the public write representa- 
tives and senators to obtain action 
on the resolution. 1 5 
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How Bells Are Given Their Throats of Golden Tone 





By AMY COBURN LYSETH 


UNDAY morning in 
many an American city 
has changed in atmos- 
phere in the last few 
years, and along with 
* the customary clang of 
divers church bells, each pealing in its 
individual way, oblivious to the pleas- 
ant clash of its competitors, the air 
in many cities resounds with the har- 
monious tintinnabulation of a carillon. 

Carillons have sprung up so unex- 
pectedly in this country, to brighten 
the edges of the morning with their 
ringing music, that many people doubt- 
less think the art of carillon making and 
carillon playing is a product of this age. 

That happens to be far from the facts, 
however. American travelers in Europe 
have become accustomed to hearing ca- 
rillon music, of course, and some of them 
who had the resources to indulge their 
pleasure have presented their native 
places with bell music. But not until a 
group of fishermen, in 1922, subscribed 
voluntarily for the first fine carillon in 
the United States was there sign of 
indigenous appreciation in America. 
Education regarding this noblest use of 
bells made another stride when the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church of New York 
City installed an elaborate set of fifty- 
three bells. The influence of this Rocke- 
feller gift would be inestimable if it 
should affect our musical taste as it has 
in the case of the Belgians, for, accord- 
ing to the Belgian authority, Chevalier 
Jef Denyn, carillonneur of Malines, ca- 
rillons give forth the most sublime tone 
to be heard on earth. 

Listening to the music of a perfectly 
adjusted set of bells like that of the 
Park Avenue Baptist Church, one would 
hardly be likely to reflect on the intri- 
cate co-ordination of science and art 
that was involved in its production. As 
second thought will tell you, the tuning 
of a bell, unchangeable as it is, involves 
much more than the turning of a peg. 
And in all the processes that are neces- 
sary in the making of a delicately tem- 
pered carillon, the quality of sound and 
the pitch of each finished bell must be 
ascertained in advance by the closest 
application of principles of physics. 

The carillon of the Park Avenue Bap- 
tist Church was founded by an English 
firm, Gillett & Johnston, at Croydon. It 
seems natural that a nation that loves 
the music of bells as do the English 
should excel in their manufacture. But 
in greeting this visitor, Mr. Smith, of 
the English firm, gracefully shared hon- 
ors. 





The Renascence 


“It is you Americans,” he said, “who 
have revived and stimulated bell-found- 
ing.” 

Before seeing bells made, we discussed 
them in a general way—the peal in All 
Saints, Peterborough, N. H., the carillon 
in St. Stephens, Cohasset, Mass., and, of 
course, those in New York City. 




















Upper Row, Left to Right: Bell Shape Case 


“What caused this marked improve- 
ment in bells?” Mr. Smith was asked. 

“Application of the laws of mechani- 
cal engineering, science instead of 
chance,” came the answer. “For this 
reason, each successive set of bells comes 
through clearer in tone and more con- 
cordant than the last. Let us see some 
of the improvements during the last 
twenty-five years in the processes of 
bell-making, including their housing and 
playing mechanism, their founding and 
tuning.” 


Bells in Repair 


We passed onto the balcony which sur- 
rounds the second floor of the Croydon 
foundry, with a view of the foundry be- 
low where cluttered many sorts of bells 
under repair. The fire from the solder- 
ing and annealing furnaces glowed at 
the further end of the shop. Against the 
railing where we stood hung clock-faces 
as much as ten feet across. 

“Now let us mount into the tower to 
see types of apparatus which govern 
bells. The peal at Peterborough is 
played automatically. A switch in the 
sacristy starts the electric motor, caus- 
ing a steel cylinder perforated for plugs 
to revolve. When one of the pegs trips 
a key in the clavier below, a connecting 
wire pulls the clapper and sounds the 
bell. The plugs may be arranged in im- 
finite combination on the barrel, and the 





STEPS INVOLVED IN CASTING A BELL 








in Clay, Which Fits Inside the Cope; Lowering Cope of Bell Over Case Into Pit; Pouring 
Metal Into Tunnel; Lower Row, Left to Right: Sanding Bell, and the Finished Product 


bells are tuned together so that an in- 
numerable number of harmonies or 
‘changes’ may be played. A _ similar 
method controls chromatically arranged 
bells which are called chimes if less than 
twenty-three, otherwise, a carillon. The 
cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris re- 
cently adopted this electrical arrange- 
ment, although, preferably, the clavier 
is always played by hand.” 

So ran explanation until we reached 
the tower-room, or “cabin,” containing 
the clavier, while, overhead, separated 
by double flooring to deaden their 
clamor, the bells were stationed in their 
chamber. The keyboard resembles that 
of an organ with foot-treads to work the 
heavier bells. A quickly repeated note 
sustains the sound. As Mr. Smith struck 


ened a screw on its connecting wire over 
the instrument attached in turn to the 
clapper of a bell. After each adjust- 
ment, he would repeat the note, calling 
attention to the improvement in tone. 

“In this way, we are constantly bet- 
tering the music of our carillon. The 
stroke of the hammer has to be very 
carefully gauged to produce the fine 
quality of sound. Then, too, its pound- 
ing has caused many a crack.” 

To lift a two-foot tongue is so difficult 
that respect increases for a contrivance 
of balances controlling by mere finger 
pressure bells weighing from that of a 


hand-bell to that of a ten-ton burden, 
the heft for two men. 

The architect for the Cleveland Me- 
morial Tower planned admirably for the 
future housing of a carillon. Just as at 
Princeton University, to create proper 
setting for this music there should be 
height and openings in the belfry with 
quiet and water below, since bell music 
is planned for an outdoor as well as an 
indoor audience. One reads that already 
the carillonneur deplores the present 
lack of height and quiet for the Park 
Avenue bells. 


{coustic Tests 


“At the moment,” Mr. Smith said, “we 
are closing some of the apertures and 
removing the face of the clock up here to 
try out results in acoustics. Housing 
conditions are so very important that 
we are constantly experimenting with 
this tower.” 

The bells were stationary, screwed 
firmly on metal frames. This is a 
marked innovation, but has proved so 
successful that bells are being sent from 
all parts of the world to be rehung this 
way. 

We started down to the ground floor 
glimpsed already from the landing with 
great array of bells. We passed around 
the balcony among the clock and clavier 


[Continued on page 34] 
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O. W. Demmler, Den Avon, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; editor, Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin 
Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio. 

At a business meeting, including re- 
ports of committees and officers, William 
Arms Fisher, Mrs. Crosby Adams and 
O. W. Demmler were elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee to fill places of others 
whose terms of office were expiring. 

Minneapolis was chosen as the next 
place of meeting in 1927. 


Native Works Played 


The last event of the convention was 
a concert of American compositions 
given at Kilbourn Hall in honor of the 
de.egates by the Little Symphony, How- 
ard Hanson conducting. The program 
was varied, being of music serious, 
humorous and ironic in spots—all greatly 
enjoyed by the visitors. The hall was 
well filled, the members of the muscial 
fraternity being also present. The pro- 
gram follows: 

“Ukrainian” Suite for Strings, 

Quincey Porter 
Nocturne from Symphony, No. 1, : 
Frederick Jacobi 
Flute Solo, Leonardo De Lorenzo 
“Saturday’s Child,” An Episode in Color, 
Emerson Whithorne 
For Soprano Tenor and Small Orchestra 
Frances Bowerman and Charles Hedley, 
soloists 

“Medieval” Poem, for Organ and 

CPOE. pe acctesioneen Leo Sowerby 
The Composer at the Organ 

Soliloquy for Flute and Strings, 

Bernard Rogers 
Leonardo De Lorenzo, soloist 


Prelude from “Music for the Theatre,” 
Aaron Copland 
Three Songs for Soprano and ' 
COPGRONIUE: cs dees eaevesgn Otto Luening 
Ethel Codd, soloist 


Scherzo Burlesque for Piano and 
Orchestra .............-Mark Wessel 
ithe Composer at the Piano 

“Saturday’s Child” by Whithorne and 
the Burlesque by Wessel were outstand- 
ing numbers on the program and were 
unteignedly enjoyed by the audience. The 
Wessel number was not only immensely 
clever but melodious and exceedingly 
well written. Mr. Wessel received an 
ovation. Mr. Luening’s Three Songs 
charmingly suggested a rushing breeze 
in spring. 

Of the numbers, Mr. Whithorne’s 
work—it has been heard in New York 
and elsewhere—with its pungent quali- 
ties, aiming at a racial idiom, and its 
wistful, poetic episodes, again pleased 
hearers here. Mr. Porter’s “Ukrainian” 
Suite had a flavor of folk airs and is 
pleasingly scored. Mr. Sowerby’s “Medi- 
eval” Poem for organ and orchestra has 
sonorous harmonies and admirable con- 
struction. The movement from Mr. 
Jacobi’s Symphony was another example 
of this gifted composer’s work, with a 
tinge of modernism to lend spice to its 
frequent suave beauties. Mr. Copland’s 
Prelude, previously given by the Boston 
Symphony, is daring and diverting— 
revealing a real creative personality. 
Mr. Rogers’ “Soliloquy,” given here for- 
merly in the American composers’ con- 
test under Mr. Hanson, is of telling and 
introspective beauty. 


Sessions Opened 


Most of the sessions were held at the 
Sagamore Hotel, in the solarium on the 
roof, with several held at Kilbourn Hall 
in the Eastman School of Music. The 
latter organization added greatly to the 
interest of the convention by throwing 
open its doors to the delegates on Tues- 
day evening, with a reception and the 
performance in Kilbourn Hall of two 
ballets and an operatic cantata, and on 
Thursday evening giving the concert of 
American composers’ works. 

Local musicians were well represented 
in the convention, and much local interest 
was taken in the proceedings, in spite 
of the fact that two other conventions 
were in progress in the city at the same 
time—the Sinfonia Fraternity and the 
National Historical Society. 

The Association opened its convention 
on Tuesday morning with a promptness 
and precision that would have done credit 
to any business men’s _ association. 
Harold L. Butler, the president, called 
the meeting to order with a few words 
of congratulation on the good attendance, 
and without loss of time introduced 
the first speaker, Herbert Witherspoon, 
president of the Chicago Musical College. 
Mr. Witherspoon’s address on “Music as 
a Vital Factor in Education” covered a 
wide ground, bringing out the need for 
education in idealism as well as intel- 
lectualism, a need that has been too 
much ignored in the race for scientific 
and philosophic attainments. He said 





GROUPS AT THE MEET IN ROCHESTER 


Above, Members of the Reception Committee: Seated from Left to Right, Loula Gates 
Bootes, Mrs. Charles L. Garner, Eva Wannemacher, Alice C. Wysard, Annie C. Parsons, 


Mrs. Gerald Maas. 


Standing, Carl Paul, Florence C. Cooke, Lorimer Eshelman, 


Charles T. Miller, Music Supervisor of Rochester, Marvin Burr and Hermann Dossen- 
bach. Below. Members of the Local Committee on Arrangements for the Convention: 
From Left to Right Seated, Florence Newell Barbour, Composer; Mary Ertz Will, 
Rochester Correspondent for “Musical America”; and Arthur See, Secretary-Manager 


of Eastman School of Music. ‘ 
Gerald Maas, "Cellist, and Arthur Young 


that music had been proved to be a 
tremendous power in mental training. 
though scientific men formerly considered 
it weakening, and the place to begin the 
training was in the grade schools with 
a properly equipped body of public school 
music teachers. At present the supply 
of teachers is inadequate and salaries are 
small. He closed by making a plea for 
more music and more cooperation and 
affection among the teachers. 


Bane of Specialization 


Mr. Witherspoon said: “It seems to me 
that in the pursuit of specialized knowl- 
edge we have lost, even in the art of 
music, something of the old-time idealism 
and emotional significance. We have 
specialized more and more in education, 
reducing it by well defined degrees to 
fit definite professions or callings. . . .” 
Though admitting the benefits of special- 
ization, Mr. Witherspoon sees therein 
also a danger. “We seem to have lost 
in breadth as much as we have gained 
in actual depth.” His plea was then 
made forcibly for a system of education 
that would train the emotional factors 
in life and make it well-rounded and 
truly cultural. 

Alexander Russell, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, gave a delightful and amusing 
talk on “What is Happening to Music 
Today,” and described most of the pres- 
ent day eccentricities in music to shell- 
shock brought on by the great war. He 
said that this was a motion-picture age 
—things had to be served to the public 
in rapid succession—but did not seem 
to be very discouraged over the situation 
as he prophesied that radio and all the 


Standing, Sherman Clute, Public-School Music Teacher; 
. Organist and Teacher 


other mechanical musical devices would 
improve the public’s taste and make for 
better programs and better musician- 
ship at concert performances. Music is 
no longer the Cinderella of the arts, but 
America needs listeners as well as per- 
formers, and it is the duty of the music 
teachers to keep the sacred fire of music 
burning brightly. 

President Butler then said a few words 
about the Juilliard Foundation and the 
resignation of Kenneth M. Bradley, and 
spoke of his subsequent illness, a state 
which preventing him from attending 
the convention and delivering his paper 
on “How Foundations Should Function.” 
Read by Dr. Butler, it proved a very 
able and keen analysis of the musical 
needs in America today, stressing the 
point that the 15,000,000 children in this 
country should hear good music. The 
paper further urged that a national con- 
servatory should not be a music school, 
duplicating other organizations, but 
should be a national clearing-house for 
all musical endeavors. 


Message from Clubs’ Head 


The next speaker was Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, who 
described the music cluhs as a musical 
“Red Cross” to take care of emergencies. 
They have a place, too, in starting mu- 
sical movements that are later taken up 
by the teachers. She spoke of the Mc- 
Dowell Fund as the present musical 
emergency red-cross case and the plan 
of accomplishment through the school 
children of the country. 

Dr. Frank Damrosch’s speech on the 





value of a college degree in the education 
of a musician contained his frankly ex- 
pressed opinion that it was not only not 
necessary to the professional musician 
but was actually detrimental, in that it 
superimposed other interests and mental 
attainments at a time when the whole 
mental and physical equipment of the 
student should be concentrated on mu- 
sical accomplishment. This brought forth 
a few protests from the floor afterward 
from men whose teaching activities were 
part of a college curricula, and caused 
a ripple of excitement among the dele- 
gates. It was the only occasion, inci- 
dentally, when time was taken, during 
the entire convention, for discussion from 
the floor after the reading of a paper, 
the general lack of which was perhaps 
the chief, if not the only, weakness of 
the convention—a fact acknowledged by 
the officers of the association, but made 
impossible through lack of time. 

‘Tuesday afternoon saw simultaneous 
conferences of voice and piano in the 
Eastman School of Music, both valuable 
and well attended. The voice conference, 
with Mr. Butler as chairman, presented 
Karleton Hackett, of the American Con- 
servatory, Chicago, who delivered an ad- 
dress on “The Essentials of Clear Enun- 
ciation”; William S. Brady, of New York, 
who spoke on “Operatic Opportunities 
for American Singers,” and Vladimir 
Rosing, director of the opera depart- 
ment, Eastman School of Music. In the 
absence of Oscar Saenger, of New York, 
his paper was read by Mr. Butler. This 
touched on the subject of opera in Amer- 
ica and the chance of the young Amer- 
ican singer in operatic roles. r. Saen- 
ger pointed out in his paper that out of 
ninety singers at the Metropolitan Opera 
House this season, thity-two are Ameri- 
can, and out of twelve new members en- 
gaged there this year, five are American. 
He reminded his listeners that twenty- 
five years ago there were only two or 
three symphony organizations in the 
country and today almost every large 
city in the States has its own symphony 
orchestra, and a parallel development of 
opera may now be looked for. 


Piano Factors Discussed 


The piano conference, under the chair- 
manship of William Benbow, of Buffalo, 
presented Mrs. Crosby Adams in a 
paper on “The Eternal Verities of Music 
tor the Piano Teacher”; Leroy B. Camp- 
bell, director of the Warren Conservatory 
at Warren, Pa., in a very able and in- 
teresting paper on “The Function of the 
Conscious and Unconscious Mind in 
Piano Practice’; Walter Spry, of the 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, in 
“What Proportion of Musical to Tech- 
nical Training should be given to Piano 
Students?” and Alberto Jonas of New 
York, on “How to Train Students for 
Public Appearance.” All the papers were 
productive of much thought and inspira- 
tion. Mr. Spry stressed the need of 
fundamental training in the classics, and 
the necessity of cooperation with the 
public schools so that music pupils could 
get both the opportunity to practice and 
the credit for it. 

Mr. Jonas’ address was highly inter- 
esting, analyzing a successful public per- 
formance and how a student may accom- 
plish it. Mr. Campbell asserted in his 
talk that technic should be got from 
the piano, not taken to it; in other words, 
analyze the physical needs of piano play- 
ing and produce them at the piano. The 
muscular sense against the key of con- 
traction and relaxation should be made 
a conscious process, with much stress 
laid on relaxations, as the other process 
is all too frequent and overdone. The 
flexor muscles should be relaxed for 
speed and agility, and the more fine and 
sensitive the balance, the more brilliant 
will the playing be. Sensations should 
be launched into the unconscious mind 
through the conscious with slow practice, 
and splendid results will follow. Mr. 
Campbell claimed that nearly all tech- 
nical reform in playing came from pri- 
vate teachers. 

The events of Tuesday evening in- 
cluded the presentation to the delegates 
by the Eastman School of Music of two 
ballets—the first one John Beach’s 
“Phantom Satyr,” played by the Little 
Symphony, conducted by Howard Han- 
son, and charmingly and ably produced 
by Thelma Biracree, who danced the part 
of the nymph, assisted by Harold Kolb 
as the Satyr and Martin Vogt as the 
statue; the second one, Howard Hanson’s 
“Prelude and Ballet” from “A Forest 
Play,” also produced by Thelma Biracree 


[Continued on page 32] 
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Group of tual Esthetes to Form the Evening Etude of Springfield, Ill.—Official Roster 


Has Remained Virtually Intact—Congeniality Distinguishes the Group—Girls’ Musical Club of Galveston, Tex., Attains 


Prominence Through Its Cultural Efforts—Offers 


Virginia Organization Concerns Itself with Musical Development of an Entire County 
Into Small Groups Distributes Duties So That Each Person Is Responsible for the Discharge of Definite Amount of Work 


During the Active Season 


Outlet for Local Talent and Attracts Artists of Wide Reputation— 
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Left to Right, Alice Gillies, First 
ILL., Jan. 
day of 
repre- 
busi- 


ae RINGFIELD, 
SS 38.—On the ninth 

\4 December, 1924, a 
sentative group of 
ness people whose hobby 
together with a few prom- 
ising students, spent the evening in 
Helen Nettleton’s studio. After be- 
ing delightfully entertained by a 
short program of piano and voice 
numbers by Miss Nettleton and Mrs. 
Paul Starne, the guests were further 
interested by a talk on the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Mrs. W. 
EF. Robinson presented this subject 
so enthusiastically that ere anyone 
of her purpose, an invitation 





was ma 


was aware 


was extended to organize into a music 
club. It was accepted, a 
temporary officers 


committee was appointed to plan future 


name chosen, 


were selected and a 
programs. 

Thus the Evening Etude 
being with Alice Gillies as its president; 


came int 


Ethel Bryant, vice-president and histo- 
rian; Walter Whittle, treasurer; and 
Bess Hart Millard, secretary and pub- 
licity chairman. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the officers have continued the 
same, becoming, as it were, established 
in their respective places. 


However, last January the club lost 
an energetic and loyal promoter of Eve- 
ning Etude interests when its president, 
Mrs. Gillies, resigned and moved away. 
The club has been fortunate, neverthe- 
less, in its selection of Mrs. H. A. Me- 
Keene to fill that position and of Wini- 
fred Sale for historian. Julia Pugh 
Trainor is chairman of the 1926-27 pro- 
gram committee, which is formulating 
plans that may bring the Evening Etude 
into closer relationship with other music 
clubs of the city and into co-operation 
with various organizations in this com 
munity. 

The club’s first program was pre- 
sented Jan. 13, 1925. By this time a 
complete series had been listed, with a 
chairman and assistants to develop each 
one. Through the press, the public was 
invited to attend meetings, and those 
who came were invited to join. During 
the two years of the club’s existence, it 
has covered a variety of subjects, striv- 
ing to make the individual program 
worth while in its particular develop- 
ment and rendition. The members have 


President, and Bess 


CLUB HEADS OF SPRINGFIELD, 


Hart Millard, Secretary, 


Secretary, of the 


concerning the world’s 
something of Amer 
composers, and 
upon Springfield 
grows, blossoms 


learned a bit 
greatest composers, 
ican, more of Illinois 
keeps a watchful eye 
Membership 


successes. 


and moves on, leaving the organization 
with a personnel of between thirty and 
forty persons. 


Friends have been a great help to the 
members. Miss Nettleton has been un- 
tiring in her efforts to counsel and di- 
rect. Other members of the Evening 
Etude have given of their time and their 
skill for the club’s benefit, never failing 
in any emergency. Through the cour 
tesy of R. V. Stratton, organist and di- 
rector, the club has met bi-monthly in 
the studio of the First Christian Church. 

The members of the Evening Etude 
are a congenial group of folks, perhaps 
because the personnel seems to be an 
itinerant one. Each year the meeting 
in April dispenses with ordinary routine 
and features a regular party, with 
games and refreshments, including pink 
ice cream and two pieces of cake. The 
members “hand each other bouquets,” 
vote honorary membership on desirable 
worthies and occasionally give a dinner 
for somebody just to keep folks smiling 





“Pioneer (lub Is ‘Potent 
Influence in Galveston 











GALVESTON, TEX., Jan. 3.—No club 
or group of individuals has taken a more 
part in the musical world of Gal- 
Musical Club. It 
effort to 


active 
veston than the Girls’ 
stands out prominently in its 
inculcate a taste for good music by 
senting the best artists to its member- 
ship, both active and and to 
the public in general. In its roster 
been some of the best musical talent in 
the city, and it has always aroused in- 
terest and been patronized by the true 
music lovers. 

It was organized about 1892 by the 
late Mrs. W. F. Beers from the piano 
pupils of Mrs. Grunewald, grandmother 
and Mrs. Hickenlooper, mother, of the 
celebrated pianist, Olga Samaroff. 
Mme. Samaroff was a charter member 
of the Girls’ Musical Club. 

The present organization is a study 
club. Its purpose is, as expressed in the 
constitution, “to provide the facilities 
for musical culture of its members and 


pre- 


associate, 


has 


of the Evening Etude of Springfield, IIl.: 
Galveston 


ILL.. AND GALVESTON, TEX. 


Mrs. W. J. 


Girls’ Musical Club 


for the uplifting of the standard of 


music in Galveston.” 
In its by-laws it is obligated to give 
three concerts a season for active and 


associate membership—two to be given 


by eminent artists and the third by club 
and local talent. 

Such artists as Geraldine Farrar, 
Anna Case, Mme. Samaroff, Myra Hess 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Flonzaley 
Quartet, Maud Powell, Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, Vladimir de Pachmann, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Louis 
Graveure, Emilio de Gogorza, Thurlow 
Lieurance, Alessandro Bonci, the Cher- 
niavsky Trio, the Griffes Group, and 
many others, have been presented. The 


members have played an im- 
part in the activities of the 
club, for it is through them that the 
financing of the concerts has been in a 
large degree accomplished. 

Meetings are held every two weeks fo1 
the study of music history, the literature 
and compositions of the great composers, 
both men and women. These study 
mornings have been most worth while, 
for they have been elevating and have 
inspired each member with higher ideals. 


associate 
portant 


The active membership is fifty and 
the associate membership nearly 200. 
This year ensemble music is_ being 


studied. 

The Girls’ Musical Club’s place among 
the organizations is distinctive, and the 
patronage it has enjoyed has manifested 
the high regard of the public. 

The present officers, who are elected 
biennially, are: president, Mrs. W. J 
Smith (second term); vice-president, 
Mrs. E. B. Holman; treasurer, active 
membership, Mrs. E. W. Hildebrand 
(fifth term); secretary, Mrs. William 
Lloyd Love (fourth term); associate 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. George F. 
Reid (fourth term); program commit- 
tee, chairman, Edith Hutchings, (second 
term); Mrs. E. B. Holman, Mrs. R. M. 
Martin, Mrs. W. Bartz, Edith Levy 
Kauffman and Lottie Stavenhagen. 

The Junior Girls’ Musical Club is 
sponsored by the senior club and is 
under the supervision of one of its mem- 
bers, Miss Stavenhagen, a most capable 
and painstaking leader. 

This season the club announced Fred- 


erick Gunster, tenor, and the London 
String Quartet, and as additional at- 
tractions, Marie Louise Lubben, wife of 
Paul Willard Garrett of New York, 
financial editor of the New York 
Evening Post, and Mary Gretchen 


Walsh, both Galveston women. 

The club is no doubt the oldest study 
club of the state, having had about 
thirty-four years of active service. The 


Smith, 


President, and Mrs. William Lloyd Love, 


has changed. Thir- 
list this season 
given at 

Church 


personnel, of course, 
teen meetings are on the 
two being twilight meetings, 
5 p. m. in Trinity Episcopal 





with “Bach” and “Modern Church Meet- 
ings” as subjects. These have been an 
innovation most delightful and pleasing 
to the public. 

: Year of ‘Fruitful Life 

: Is Virginia cAchtevement 








LAWRENCEVILLE, VA., Jan. 3.—The 
musical nucleus of Brunswick County is 
the Brunswick Music Club. This organi- 
zation is only a year old, having been 
established in October, 1925, by thirty- 
five women who were desirous of quick- 
ening the musical spirit of their terri- 
tory, but the response to the members’ 
efforts has been most encouraging, and 
promising results, even this early, have 
been very decided. 

The officers elected to direct the club 
over the precarious steps of the first 
course were the following: president, 
Mrs. William E. Price, of Meredithville; 
vice-president, Mrs. R. W. Bragg; secre- 
tary, Frances May; treasurer, Mrs. N. 
Turnbull; director of chorus, Reine Mus- 
grove. 

Membership is divided into groups of 
three, with a sponsor at the head of each 
group. One group conducts the pro- 
gram each month, arranged by its spon- 
sor. The following are the sponsors: 
Mrs. B. A. Lewis, Mrs. A. R. Meredith 
and Mrs. W. A. Beavens, all of Law- 
renceville. The regular program con- 
sists of compositions of and papers 
about the composer who is the subject 
of the meeting. If an opera happens to 
be chosen for one month, then excerpts 
from it and essays on its various phases 
are presented. 

Last season the Brunswick Music Club 
sponsored a concert given by Ollin Rog- 
ers, tenor, and Mary Patterson, pianist, 
of Petersburg. This was in April, and 
the occasion was a treat to the music- 
lovers of Brunswick County. 

The members’ genuine enthusiasm is 
attested by the interest they take in de- 
voting their time and limitless effort to 
the work of the club, and their hope to 
increase the love of good music in the 
county is not in vain, but is gradually 
being justified by signs of a general mu- 
sical awakening in this district. 
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When a Music Critic, a Novelist and 
An Artist Decide to Show Pianists a 
Thing or Two for a Cause—Re- 
ported Engagement of New Soprano 
for Metropolitan Starts Talk of a 
Handel Opera—Proving That a Cat 
Can Survey Royalty Even in an 
Opera House—Counting the Multi- 
Millionaire Schuberts of the Day, 
Beginning at Zero—Those Two New 
York Orchestras, or a Stokowski 
Confidence—Europe Supplies Real 
Reasons for Damrosch Resignation 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
NY music critic who will appear pub- 
licly as a performing musician is 
game. And when a music critic, a writer 
of fiction and an artist-manager for a 
world-celebrated piano house make com- 
mon cause in numbers for two and three 
pianos, not only is it news but something 
resembling history. 
So, two weeks in advance of the dates 


set, I have vowed not to miss the two 
concerts of ensemble music for the key- 
board to be given in Steinway Hall, Fri- 
day afternoon, Jan. 21, and Saturday 
evening, Jan. 22, by none other than 
Olin Downes of the Times, John Erskine 
of Columbia University and Ernest 
Urchs of Steinway & Sons. 

If I didn’t have a neatly engraved an- 
nouncement in front of me, I would still 
believe the whole thing a hoax, in spite 
of the modest advance mention that has 
gone the rounds of the press. Downes, I 
know, has taught harmony, but that is 
something quite different from braving 
an audience in Steinway Hall, in the ca- 
pacity of a pianist. Erskine, besides ex- 

osing “The Private Life of Helen of 
roy” and turning the spotlight on “Sir 
galahad,” has on occasion boldly pub- 
fished his musical gifts, but I suspect 
him of assuming that no one would ever 
think of connecting a pianist with the 
Columbia professor and the writer of 
fiction. Urchs, the artist-manager for 
the piano house, was quite a pianist in 
his day, as his old-time friends will re- 
member. But of late years he has kept 
the nefandous secret to himself. 

As you will have guessed, it took a 
public cause of some magnitude to bring 
these three celebrities together in their 
ensemble program. The proceeds of 
these two concerts will go to the Mac- 
Dowell Foundation, Peterboro, N. H. It 
is for the preservation of a national 
music shrine that Downes and Erskine 
will play the Brahms Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn, for two pianos, to be 
followed by the Mozart Concerto in D 
Major, played by Erskine. and the Bach 
Concerto in D Minor for three pianos, in 
which Urchs will collaborate with the 
others, with accompaniment of string 
orchestra. 

I take off my hat to the three of them. 
And to be sure that thev receive fair 
treatment from the press I am this day 
writing to the editors of the Times, 
Tribune, World, American. Sun. Telearam 
and Journal, suggesting that the critical 
reviews of this particular concert be 
written by such competent critics of 
piano playing as Paderewski. Hofmann, 
Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, Levitzki, Gieseking 

and Orloff. 


ELIABLE reports from the other 

side have it that a young German 
soprano is to make her début at the 
Metropolitan next season. The new- 
comer, whose name is Grete Stiickgold, 
has, it is said, attracted some favorable 
attention at the Berlin Municipal Opera 
this season. This house, you know, has 
reached a relatively high artistic status 
in the last two seasons under the musi- 
cal direction of Bruno Walter, remem- 
bered for his stay in New York as guest 
with the New York Symphony. 

I am told that Walter was offered a 
fee considered quite large as fees go in 
Germany to undertake this post, and that 
may be one of the reasons why New York 
has not seen him in the last two years. 

Although this conductor did not him- 
self lead it, the production at that house 
early this autumn of Handel’s old opera, 
“Ottone,” with Miss Stiickgold as the 
heroine, attracted favorable comment 
from at least two of the Metropolitan’s 
visiting notables during their vacation 
abroad. Both Edward Ziegler and Artur 
Bodanzky confessed themselves taken by 
the work, though I am told, it did not 
prove a dramatic “knock-out.” 

Can it be that the scholarly Mr. Bo- 
danzky is to try his hand at introducing 
to New York next season a repercussion 
of the Handel opera “furore” which has 
been gaining force in Central Europe in 
the last half-dozen years? If memory 
serves, no work of Handel has yet been 
mounted at the Metropolitan. But, hav- 
ing gone so far into the dim past as to 
resurrect Spontini, the Metropolitan 
might logically retrace the steps of op- 
era still farther to introduce a novan- 
tique into a répertoire for which the 
best available modern works have been 
plucked. 

Of course, it is possible that the new 
German recruit will figure only in the 
perennial Wagnerian favorites, and 
might even be available for a Mozart re- 
vival—or, who knows?—perhaps a 
Strauss “novelty.” 

I am told that the new singer is youth- 
ful and charming, with not a little trace 
of the “soubrette” in her stage manner. 
All this would seem to make her a prom- 
ising candidate for the Broadway thea- 
ter, where—needless to say—personal 
pulchritude is a most sought-after asset. 
Even with the present generous supply 
of Evas, a trump in the hand is not to 
be regarded lightly when the demon of 
indisposition stalks in midwinter. 


* * * 


F a cat can look at a king, surely it is 

permissible for him to take a squint at 
an operatic prince. 

But I suspect that the prince in ques- 
tion—Giacomo Lauri-Volpi in the habili- 
ments of the bold Calaaf in “Turandot” 
wondered what all the laughter was 
about at the opening of the last act of 
“Turandot,” in last week’s performance 
of the posthumous Puccini work. 


I happened to be there, and this is 
what I saw and heard. A fantastic 
garden bathed in the half light of a 
stage night, with voices floating out in 
nocturnal melody from behind the scenes. 
The Unknown Prince of the opera, after- 
wards identified as Calaaf, reclining on 
steps at the right. From my libretto I 
know that all the inhabitants are abroad 
trying to learn the prince’s name, on 
penalty of death if they fail. 

A dark shadow moves along the base 
of the proscenium just above the heads 
of the last musicians at the right., There 
is a slight commotion in the audience as 
that shadow resolves itself into a feline 
figure—indubitably, a black and white 
cat of the alley variety. Passing the 
proscenium it sets foot boldly on the 
stage. A gasp, then a titter, runs 
through the house. The adventurer goes 
steadily on, momentarily scrutinizes the 
prompter’s box, rejects whatever advice 
comes to it from the prompter within, 
and turns toward the reclining prince. 

The titter becomes a wave of laughter. 
grimalkin decides to obtain a close-up of 
his highness. As if to decide for it- 
self whether the secret of the prince’s 
identity really can be solved, it stalks 
over to the recumbent figure, brushes 
against an extended leg, looks inquiringly 
into the half-hidden face—again coolly 
sheds any and all anathema maranathas 
hurled at him, sotto voce—and decides 
the best way out is the way by which it 
came. 

So, still accompanied by laughter, the 
feline stalks over to the proscenium, 
serenely foots its way along a narrow 
ledge above the head of the tyvmpanist, 
springs down into the aisle at the ex- 
treme right of the audience chamber. and 
is making its way toward the back of 
the house when an usher pounces upon 


it. They exeunt toward 
Fortieth Street. 

Those are the simple facts of an in- 
cident that might better be described as 
a katabasis than a catastrophe—since no 
real harm was done. I am unable from 
personal knowledge to confirm the cor- 
rectness of a newspaper headliner’s ref- 
erence to the cat by name as Tommasino 
Alley-Catazza. I am equally in the dark 
as to another paper’s identification of 
the intruder as Minnie from Hell’s 
Kitchen. 


together, 


* * * 


OU may remember that I commented 

a couple of months ago on the activi- 
ties of the Turkish Fine Arts Commission 
in collecting and recording native melo- 
dies for historic purposes, indicating that 
the government has a lively apprecia- 
tion, officially, of the part music has in 
the life of the nation. I said then that 
the “Terrible Turk” was setting some- 
thing of an example for his Westerly 
neighbor. 


Now comes the news that henceforth 
only European music will be taught in 
the Turkish National Conservatory—for 
Turkey, it seems, has at least the sem- 
blance of something the United States 
has never been able to institute—and 
that the department of Oriental Music 
has been abolished. 


This, self-evidently, is a part of the 
program of the new regime to Western- 
ize Turkey, like the replacing of the fez 
by the derby and the abolition of the 
time-honored veils for women. Hence- 
forth the Turk, instead of listening to 
those native airs that have come down 
to him from times immemorial will feast 
his ears on Bach, Beethoven, Wagner 
and Brahms, with perhaps an admixture 
of Schénberg, Stravinsky, Gershwin and 
Ferdie Grofe. 


For those Turks to whom Occidental 
music will never be like their own wail- 
ing minors, it may be significant that 
the government which has ordained 
all this has its seat at a place called 
Angora. 

* * a 


I HOPE, trust and believe that your 
editor will obtain far happier results 
through MusIcAL AMERICA’s $3,000 prize 
for a symphonic work to be composed by 
an American—and I understand that al- 
ready an unusual number of manuscripts 
have been sent in by competitors—than 
those achieved in recent contests in Eng- 
land and Italy. 

In both these instances the judges 
were forced to declare that none of the 
manuscripts submitted were worthy of 
an award, though in thé Italian contest 
an opera by Pick-Mangiagalli which 
might otherwise have been considered 
admirable was rejected because the com- 
poser already was well enough known to 
have his works produced without aid, 
whereas the contest was conducted for 
the purpose of helping unknown or ob- 
scure opera-makers. 

I note that one of the judges in the 
English contest, Sir Landon Ronald, ex- 
pressed the opinion that in these days 
there is little chance of good composers 
remaining unknown, or, as he put it, 
“being hidden under a bushel.” He as- 
serted that the powers in music are so 
eager to find fresh talent that it would 
be impossible for a Schubert to starve 
under present conditions. Instead, Sir 
Landon thinks, he would be a multi-mil- 
lionaire! 

Let me see—at that reckoning, how 
many Schuberts have we? I am wonder- 
ing if there is a serious composer any- 
where who has made many millions 
from his music. Strauss, to be sure, has 
used his business acumen to advantage, 
and Stravinsky, too, is said to have been 
canny about making his music pay. But 
I doubt if either can be considered a 
millionaire much less a “multi”—and I 
strongly suspect that if Schubert were 
alive today, writing his immortal songs. 
he would have to go over to the musical 
comedy game if he wished really to roll 
in wealth. 

Nothing could be a more hopeful sign 
than a state of affluence on the part of 
our leading composers, providing this 
came from their compositions. fhe sim- 
ple truth is that most of them eke out a 
living by conducting, teaching, writing 
treatises, and otherwise depositing eggs 
in baskets other than their creative ones. 
This is not to say that there may not be 
some truth—even a large amount of 
truth—in what Ronald observes as to the 
improbability of any really gifted com- 
poser remaining long unknown. But 
there has to be a beginning for every 
worker in the arts, and there is just as 
much reason for new talent to be brought 
unexpectedly to light in these times as 
in any of the past eras of music. 





EPERCUSSIONS of the resignation 

of Walter Damrosch have reached 
me from the other side of the Atlantic. 
Some of them carry with them news that 
was not made public in New York. The 
Paris edition of the Herald chronicles 
that the reason for Damrosch’s step was 
that he wished to devote his time to com- 
position. Though this is only my own 
surmise, I suspect that the Parisians are 
hoping for an opera based on “Danny 
Deever.” 

The peculiarly comprehensive informa- 
tion which the papers on the other side 
had at hand for use in connection with 
the resignation is indicated by a circum- 
stance that in a twenty-one line report 
appearing in the Paris edition of the 
London Daily Mail, six lines were de- 
voted to the following: 

“Damrosch adored the bagpipes! To 
use his own words: ‘I am almost in 
sympathy with the Scotsman who says 
that his idea of Heaven is “twenty bag- 
pipers a’ playin’ t’gither in a sma’ room, 
an’ all playin’ a different tune.”’” 

I suppose this is what any man who 
writes an autobiography is in for; but 
anyway it ought to silence those ultra- 
modernists who have been inclined to 
question the veteran conductor’s sym- 
pathy for their polytonality. 


* * * 


| he recent years, Walter Damrosch has 
enjoyed the reputation of being the 
speech-maker among conductors. And be 
it said that he has always turned the 
trick neatly, always said something, and 
always said it in ways that held atten- 
tion. 

I have never thought particularly of 
Leopold Stokowski in the same capacity, 
but I have just heard from Philadelphia 
of an instance which indicates that if he 
should decide to carry on the Damrosch 
tradition in this respect, he would be 
quite able to do so. - 

It seems that when Stokowski gave his 
most recent all-Bach program in Phila- 
delphia he added a newly completed ar- 
rangement of a chorale, the ink on which 
was scarcely dry, the last bars having 
been written that very morning. This 
amounted to a violation of the “no en- 
core” rule, which, like all other rules, is 
everywhere made to be broken when the 
occasion justifies it. 

Detaining the keyed-up audience with 
the announcement that persons who had 
trains to make need not tarry—a re- 
mark which, of course, had the opposite 
result—he observed that although Phila- 
delphians did not appear to be fond of 
modern music, yet they delighted in 
Bach, who, declared the conductor, was 
much more modern than many contempo- 
rary composers. 

“In fact,” said Mr. Stokowski, warm- 
ing to his theme, “Bach is much more 
alive than most of us who are walking 
around today.” 

“This morning,” he continued, “I hap- 
pened to be finishing the orchestration of 
a Bach composition that—” He paused. 
There was a torrent of expectant ap- 
plause. The “no-encore” rule was shat- 
tered while he played the newly-arranged 
chorale. 

Then, Stokowski plainly felt like talk- 
ing on. 

“You think they play well?” he in- 
quired, with a wave of the hand to the 
orchestra, which was on its feet. “Ah, 
you should hear my two New York or- 
chestras!” 

* * * 


HAVE heard that only words of 

Saxon derivation are used in the 
libretto which Edna St. Vincent Millay 
wrote for Deems Taylor’s opera, “The 
King’s Henchman,” to be given in Feb- 
ruary or March at the Metropolitan. As 
the locale is the England of the Saxon 
era, this, if true, is artistic rectitude 
carried to the farthermost, it would 
seem, by the librettist. I am wondering 
just how many of those who listen to the 
work will appreciate the care with which 
the words have been chosen, but that, of 
course, is a secondary matter to a poet 
so particular as Miss Millay. 

The story, so I am told, comes to the 
usual tragic denouement. That there is 
a resemblance to “Tristan und Isolde,” 
so far as the love element is concerned, 
seems to be borne out by the informa- 
tion which is floating about, in spite of 
the secrecy which still is being main- 
tained by all those officially connected 
with the work or its presentation. The 
King’s Henchman is sent by the King to 
find out if the daughter of the Thane of 
Devon is as beautiful as report has pro- 
claimed her to be, with the intent that 
she shall become the king’s bride if the 
mission so proves. But the maid, abroad 
upon the moor on All Hallows Eve, 
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testing the old superstition that a torch 
held behind her at midnight will reveal 
the man she is to wed, discovers the 
Henchman. 

It is not exactly a new version of the 
eternal triangle, nor was it new when 
Wagner wrote one of the immortal trage- 
dies of music drama. What Miss Millay 
and Taylor have done with it remains to 
be seen. The Saxon atmosphere seems 
to me to lend itself particularly to that 
emphasis on the chorus which is said to 
be one of the chief characteristics of the 
Taylor opera, and I shall be very much 
surprised if there are not some rousing 
“Wassails” in Taylor’s music, reminis- 
cent of an age distinctly and consider- 
ably pre-Volsteadian. 

~ a * 


GROUP of newspaper men upon 

whom I chanced in the press room 
of the Metropolitan the other night were 
literally throwing their hats into the air 
over what one of them was telling with 
respect to a prospective overturn on one 
of the leading New York dailies. 1 
won't say which one he referred to, 
but it was one that has a sister pub- 
lication in the opposite field—evening or 
morning as the case may be—and not 
the Times, the Herald Tribune, the Post, 
the Sun, the American, the Telegram 
or the Journal. If there were any em- 
ployees of the sister sheets in the group 
—and that might not be fair to say— it 
was not one of these from whom the 
joyful news came. My own impression 
was that the newspaperman who was 
spreading the glad tidings is connected 
with a publication not published in 
Manhattan, but nearby, and I don’t 
mean Hoboken, Jersey City, Newark or 
Garden City. 

Now, on this particular daily there 
has been something of what newspaper- 
men have referred to as “a smark aleck” 
policy,_a studied and often artificial 
cynicism, especially in its so-called fea- 
tures, although it has a reputation for 
having accomplished big things in a 
news way and for having rendered real 
public service by some of its investiga- 
tions and exposures of rings and male- 
factors. The overturn, from what the 
newspaper group was told, starts at the 
top and extends downward and affects 
at least one of the best known news- 
papermen in New York. Whether it 
will also unhorse the music critic he 
employed, and about whom there has 
been no little debate ever since his ap- 
pointment, is not for me to say, though 
I understand this critic has a contract 
that should assure him his place. 

All this, of course, is just rumor, 
although the scribe who told the details 
seemed to regard the information as 
beyond questioning. He did what I 
shall not do, mentioned repeatedly the 
name of the big gun whose downfall was 
imminent—and somebody made a pun 
out of the idea of “a clean sweep”— 
only he invented a new past tense for 
the word “sweep” that would, if I used 
it, give the entire thing away. 7 

7 x 


ROM San Francisco comes a tale of 

a libretto boy who knew his business. 
Franchetti’s “Namiko San” was pre- 
sented there, it seems, in the vernacular. 
Surprised to think that a libretto should 
be necessary, a patron put the query, 
“It’s sung in English, isn’t it?” “Sure 
thing,” the boy countered, “but don’t you 
want to understand it?” Even aside from 
questions of singers’ diction, there are 
English opera books for which I feel the 
need of translations, confesses your 


—=— 





Plan Permanent N. Y. Home for French 
Operetta 


Plans for the erection of a theater 
in New York to house a regular series 
f French operetta were announced last 
week by the directors of the French- 
American Opéra-Comique Company. 
They stated that the seating capacity of 
the projected house would be about 1200, 
with a tier of boxes to be had by sub- 
scription. The project includes a plan 
for a school of music and arts. Paul E. 
Poitras is head of the enterprise. 
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Munich Publishers Sell Precious 


Mementos : 


UNICH, Dec. 15. — A recent 

sale of musical treasures held 
here by the publishing house of 
Henrich brought huge prices and 
was of interest generally to musi- 
cians. Among the objects sold 
were several autographs of Bee- 
thoven, among these some on a 
sketch for the Ninth Symphony 
and other works. Among inter- 
esting objects were two letters by 
Gluck, an unpublished sonata by 
Chopin, a page in Donizetti’s writ- 
ing and two letters from Rossini. 





NEW SERIES THRIVES 
IN BROTHERLY CITY 


Rodzinski Leads List with 
Clara Haskil as 
Soloist 


By W. R. Murphy 





PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 31.—The season 
has swung halfway through its circuit. 


Even if the calendar gave no sign of the 
turning of the year there is indication 
in the schedule of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Already nearly half of the 
regular Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening concerts have been given and 
on Monday night the fifth of the special 
Monday evening series of ten was 
played. These are intended to care for 
the overflow of those who are unable 
to get seats for the regular series. Al- 
ready they are heavily subscribed. 
Beginning modestly a few years ago 
with a couple of concerts, the succeeding 
seasons have shown a demand for half 
a score. Prospects are that before many 
years the Monday series will parallel in 
number the older one. Already they are 
on a par in programs, soloists and con- 
ductors, as in general Mr. Stokowski 
gives the same list as in the preceding 
concerts of the regular series. 

Last Monday saw Artur Rodzinski 
conducting again. Owing to Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s prolonged spell of neuritis, Mr. 
Rodzinski has been directing at least 
half of each recent program. His fre- 
quent appearances have constantly in- 
creased the respect for his abilities that 
began with his work at some of the 
Sesquicentennial concerts of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. He gave again his 
interesting reading of the César Franck 
Symphony in D Minor, which stresses the 
formal construction of the work; it is 
poetic withal, though not attaining the 
mystical glamor of Mr. Stokowski’s in- 
terpretation. Clara Haskil, Rumanian 
pianist, reappeared in her vigorous and 
impassioned presentation of the essen- 
tially poetic Concerto in A Minor of 
Schumann. The program ended appro- 
priately with the “Pastoral” Symphony, 
so called from “Messiah,” instead of the 
Bach Chorale, “We All Believe in One 
God,” originally scheduled, with Mr. 
Stokowski as conductor. 

At Mrs. Yarnall’s Monday Morning 
Musicale, in the ballroom of the Penn 
Athletic Club, Karin Branzell made her 
first appearance in this city ag a re- 
citalist. As a Metropolitan Opera con- 
tralto her gifts of voice and technic 
were familiar, but her more intimate 
program showed new phases of her 
talents. Associated with her was the 
fine pianist, Gitta Gradova, who has 
been heard rarely here. 

Mme. Branzell’s four songs by Scan- 
dinavian composers, including Sibelius 
and Grieg, were a delightful racial con- 
tribution to the program, with the tang 
of the soil and the mood of nationalism 
dominant. Her Brahms and Schubert 
were beautifully done. Mme. Gradova’s 
musicianship shone in her Chopin group. 
The Busoni arrangement of “In Thee is 
Joy.” exquisitely realized the best Bach 
traditions. A Glazounoff Gavotte added 
liveliness. Both recitalists were abun- 
dantly generous in encore numbers, 
which the audience enthusiastically de- 
manded. 





Band Leaders Change Posts 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 5.—Band Leader 
Clarence W. Ferguson, Sixth Field 
Artillery Band, stationed at Fort Hoyle, 
Md., and Warrant Officer George Lind- 
strom, leader of the Sixteenth Coast 
Artillery Band, at Fort Ruger, Hawaii, 
have been ordered to exchange stations 
and duties. A: Ti Bi 


WOMAN CONDUCTOR LEADS SCHOLA CANTORUM 


Margarete Dessoff Appears 
as “Guest” at First of 
Chorus Concerts 


N the first concert of its eighteenth 

season and the first since Kurt 
Schindler resigned its leadership, the 
Schola Cantorum of New York prof- 
fered in Carnegie Hall the evening of 
Dec. 29 the novelty of a woman guest 
conductor. This was the first instance, 
so far as could be recalled, of a woman 
having led one 
of New York’s 
major choral 
bodies. Margarete 
Dessoff, who thus 


added new dis- 
tinction to the 
repute which had 
preceded her 
from Germany, 
did not in fact 
make her New : 
York début on rete 
this occasion. But : 
this was the first 
occasion on which 
she had been 
given opportunity to lead so large and 
important an ensemble in a public con- 
cert since her arrival in this country in 
1923 to take up duties as director of cho- 
ral music at the Institute of Musical Art. 
Her Madrigal Choir from that institu- 
tion sang under her direction at a Bee- 
thoven Association concert only two 
nights previous to the Schola concert. 

The evening was a highly successful 
one for Mme. Dessoff, the successive 
numbers of her program demonstrating 
her musicianship, authority, command of 
style, vigor and grasp of the essentials 
of leadership. If it sometimes seemed 
that more exertion was necessary on her 
part than would have been required of 
one of the better known conductors of 
opposite sex in achieving the same ef- 
fects, this may have been because the 
same exertion appeared the more 
strenuous in a woman. But it was con- 
ducting of dignity as well as of intelli- 
gence and surety. 

For the Schola—known as that body 
has been for its browsing in strange 
fields—the program was an orthodox 
one, stressing the religious associations 
of the holidays. It began and ended 
with Bach and included old French 
carols, a Schindler arrangement of a 
Catalonian Nativity song, and numbers 
by Orlando Gibbons, Jan Pieterzoon 
Sweelinck, and those familiar figures in 
choral music everywhere, Franz Schu- 
bert and Johannes Brahms. All this 
music the chorus sang with enthusiasm 
and with lively response to the beckon- 
ings of its feminine dictator. Its tone 
was fresh, vital and musical. But its 
sense of pitch was by no means infallible 
and in the various a cappella numbers no 
very sensitively attuned ear was re- 





Margarete Dessoff 


quired to note the divergence between 
beginnings and conclusions. 


The music presented calls for no such 
discussion as was entailed by most of 
the Schindler programs. The Bach 
choruses, “Du Hirte Israel, Hére,” from 
the church cantata of the same name, 
composed in the early Leipzig years; and 
“Nun Ist das Heil,” the purposes and 
associations of which seem to have been 
lost to view and which apparently stands 
alone, even the time of its composition 
remaining uncertain, were easily the 
most impressive music of the evening. 
The first was given with due regard for 
its pastorale character, but the heroic 
hymning of the latter was the better 
sung. Noble examples of formal music 
older than Bach’s were Gibbons’ 
“Hosanna to the Son of David’”—what 
masters those old Englishmen were!— 
and Sweelinck’s “Hodie Christus Natus 
Est,” a work admirably representative 
of the man whose fame has come down 
to us as one of the finest organists of 
the Low Countries. The Brahms work 
sung was the Motet, “O Heiland, Reiss’ 
die Himmel Auf,” and the Schubert 
works, “Die Nacht” and “Gott Meine 
Zuversicht,” a setting of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, both for women’s voices. 

Players from the Philharmonic gave 
requisite support in those numbers which 
called for various combinations of in- 
struments ranging from an orchestra of 
liberal dimensions in the Bach numbers 
to a combination of four horns and two 
harps in the Schubert choruses: 0. * 


NOVELTY IN CLEVELAND 





Sokoloff Forces Give Bliss’ “Melée”— 
New Assistant Leader in Début 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 3.—A feature of the 
concert given by the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, under Nikolai Sokoloff, at Masonic 
Hall on Dec. 30, was the fact that the 
new assistant conductor, Rudolph Ring- 
wall, appeared in part of the program. 
Ruth Breton, violinist, was the soloist. 

The chief item of interest on the list 
was Arthur Bliss’ “Melée Fantasque,” 
heard for the first time locally, proving 
an interesting modern contribution. 
Miss Breton played the Wieniawski D 
Minor Concerto very successfully. The 
Polovtsian Dances from “Prince Igor” 
were rousingly given. These numbers 
had the benefit of Mr. Sokoloff’s alert 
and commanding baton art. 

Mr. Ringwall made his appearance 
as leader of Goldmark’s “Rustic Wed- 
ding” Symphony, a melodious work 
which has a certain appeal to a part of 
the public. The new assistant leader 
has a direct and firm beat, and the men 
responded well to it. He had a very 
enthusiastic reception. 





All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3000 Prize Contest 


USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3000 for the best symphonic work 
M by an American composer. The rules of the contest are as follows: 


First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 
Second—Contest to close April 1, 1927. 


Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
April 1, 1927, and decision will be amnounced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 m New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduction 
by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the prop- 


Sizth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. Nt 
placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 


Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 
composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s” sole concern is the ad- 
vancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest will 
be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor of 
the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be 


The name of the 


These sealed envelopes will be 
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Winter and Spring Tour Engagements for Lectures on the 
furtherance of Music as a vital factor in Education by 


Herbert Witherspoon 


Eminent Voice Teacher, Educator and President of the 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
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Metropolitan Revives Montemezzis “L’Amore dei Tre Re 





[Continued from page 1] 





with the most delicate of shades and 
those in the second even more so. Only 
Luisa Villani, who created Fiora at the 


world premiére of the opera in 
Milan im 1913, has ever’ succeeded 
in putting into Fiora’s command to 


the servant bringing the casket con- 
taining the scarf, the bitterness, the 
sadness, the “unspeakable contrast” 
as she herself later expresses it, 
of the three notes sung to the words 
“Metti la!” Be it said that Miss Pon- 
selle’s delivery of this short but crucial 
line, was exceedingly effective. 

Of Mr. Gigli’s and Mr. Danise’s per- 
formance it is not necessary to say very 
much. Neither was ideally cast in the 
role he assumed but both sang and 
acted to the best of their ability. 

Mr. Didur has altered his characteri- 
zation materially and has not improved 
it. Disearding the long white beard, he 
now wears a white bobbed wig bound 
with a golden fillet, his appearance los- 
ing in dignity by just so much. He 
over-acted throughout the opera and 
staggered around the stage more like a 
man with locomotor ataria than one who 
was sightless. His facial contortions, 
also, were greatly overdone. He has 
been in better voice, too. 

Mr. Serafin’s reading of the score had 
the same headlong quaiity that has char- 
acterized many of his other operas. 
There were climaxes, several of them, 
which were hurried to such an extent 
as to lose their significance, notably that 
in the orchestra after the exit of Man- 
fredo in Act II, and in Fiora’s part 
when she defies the old king, later in the 


same act. The over-blown note in the 
clarinet in the former instance, was 
hardly significant at all. In the love 


duet in Act I, on the other hand, the 
tempo was slowed up so that the singers 
could hardly finish their phrases. 

When all’s said and done, however, 
one must be grateful for the re-assump- 
tion into the répertoire of ‘“L’Amore 
dei Tre Re.” The performance was, as 
a whole, dignified and well-considered 
and if there were passages. that 
one would have had otherwise, that is 
inevitably so in practically all operatic 
performances. 

Following the opera, John Alden Car- 
penter’s ballet, “Skyscrapers” was given 
for the first time this season. The work 
again proved provocative, but seems 
to show, as well, the utter futility of 
this type of music which is neither fish, 
flesh nor good red counterpoint. A doubt- 
ful change in the cast was that of Mollie 
Friedentha! in the part of the Strutter, 
so delightfully danced and mimed last 
season by Albert Troy. Miss Frieden- 
thal did her best, but the taste for the 
da nsenuse tra vestie has never been as 
marked in this country as abroad, and 
the result was only a further feminizing 
of the work commented upon at its in- 
ception last season. Rita de Leport 
was again Herself and Roger Dodge 
White Wings. a.8. Hi 


The Second “Falstaff” 


Quips and cranks and wanton wiles 
occupied the Metropolitan stage, Monday 
evening, Dec. 27. It was the occasion 
of the season’s second “Falstaff” with 
Antonio Scotti the bibulous Sir John who 
looked with too much favor on another 
man’s wife and came to naught. Editha 
Fleischer was Mistress Ford, a lovely 
target for his ludicrous advances and 
Lawrence Tibbett repeated his excellent 
portrayal of Ford. Frances Alda was 
Anne, their daughter, Marion Telva 
was Dame Quickly and Kathleen How- 
ard Mistress Page. Armand Tokatyan 
was Fenton, Angelo Bada Dr. Caius, 
Giordano Paltrinieri was Bardolph, 
Adamo Didur Pistol and Ludwig Burg- 
staller the innkeeper. There were burgh- 
ers and street folk, Ford’s servants, 
elves, fairies, witches and incidental 
dances by the corps de ballet done in the 
eerie light of a very yellow moon. Tullio 
Serafin conducted the performance 
marked by genera! excellence from be- 
ginning to end. E. A. 


The Fifth “Turandot” 


Sumptuous spectacle and Maria 
Jeritza’s glittering impersonation of the 
title réle stirred another huge audience 
at the Metropolitan Thursday night 
when “Turandot” was given its fifth 
performance. The cast remained the 
same as heretofore, with Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi as the Prince, Martha Atwood as 
Lin, Giuseppe de Luca, Angelo Bada and 


Alfio Tedesco in the réles of the three 
state ministers, and with the other parts 
taken by Paul Ludikar, George Cehanov- 
sky, Max Altglass, Louise Lerch and 
Dorothea Flexer. Tullio Serafin con- 
ducted. 


MacPherson Achieves Début 


Another promising American was 
added to the active members of the 
Metropolitan’s roster when Joseph Mac- 
Pherson, bass, from Nashville, Tenn., 
finally achieved his début as the King 
in “Aida” on the afternoon of Dec. 30. 
Mr. MacPherson was cast for the same 
role several weeks ago but was com- 
pelled to give it up on account of a se- 
vere cold. 

While the young singer—he is said 
to be only twenty-six years old—seems 
to have a baritone rather than a bass 
voice, there is no doubt that the quality 
of it is very good indeed and his han- 
dling of it expert. The réle of the King 
in “Aida” gives no particular oppor- 
tunity either vocally or dramatically and 
it is, consequently, a safe and sane one 
in which to allow a newcomer to try 
his mettle. Be it said that Mr. Mac- 
Pherson showed up very well indeed. In 
the few phrases alloted to him he gave 
evidence of abilities that should claim 
attention in rdéles which give him 
broader opportunities. 

The remainder of the cast was fa- 
miliar and included Mmes. Rethberg, 
Gordon and Ryan, and Messrs. Marti- 
nelli, Basiola, Pinza and _ Paltrinieri. 
Mr. Serafin conducted. J. D. 


The Last “Magic Flute” 


With Artur Bodanzky conducting and 
with Marion Talley singing au revoir 
for a span of six weeks, the first of the 
season’s revivals had its fifth and final 
performance on New Year’s Eve, when 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute” was given to a 
capacity holiday throng. The cast was 
virtually the same as at previous per- 
formances, Elisabeth Rethberg singing 
Pamina, Rudolf Laubenthal Tamino, 
Louise Hunter, Papagena,-Gustav Schiit- 
zendorf, Papageno, and other réles being 
cared for by Paul Bender, George 
Meader and Pavel Ludikar. G. N. 


Giordano and Carpenter 


_Those who began the musical New 
Year by attending the Metropolitan 


matinée of Jan. 1, witnessed the season’s 
second performances of Giordano’s “La 
Cena delle Beffe” and John Alden Car- 
penter’s ballet, “Skyscrapers.” The 
bitterness of the humor in Sem Benelli’s 
tragedy had its pleasant antidote in the 
phantasy of Mr. Carpenter’s symbolical 
picturing of American energy. 

The operatic section of the double bill 
was again distinguished by Titta Ruffo’s 
excellent impersonation of the Floren- 
tine bully, Neri Chiaramentesi, and the 
inexhaustibility of Beniamino Gigli’s 
voice in the exacting and ungrateful! 
réle of Giannetto Malespini. The Gin- 
evra of Frances Alda deserved the cur- 
tain-call honors which she shared with 
the baritone and tenor. Tullio Serafin 
at the conductor’s stand placed the 
tawdry music of the score in the best 





possible light. The minor roles of the 
cast were filled as before by Angelo 
Bada, Louis d@’Angeio, Vincenzo Reschig- 
lian, Miilo Pico, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Adamo Didur, Max Altglass, Ellen 
Dalossy, Merle Alcock, Grace Anthony 
and Henriette Wakefield. 

Louis Hasselmans conducted the ballet 
with a deft handling of its rhythmic 
diversities. Mr. Carpenter’s music not 
only wears exceedingly well, but dis- 
closes at each hearing fresh aspects of 
significance. B. L. D. 


The Third “Tannhauser™ 


Wagner’s “Tannhauser” was sung fer 
the third time this season, on Saturday 
night, Jan. 1, with Curt Taucher in the 
name part and Florence Easton as 
Elisabeth, both of these artists being 
especially successful in their roles. Ma- 
rion Telva sang an admirable Venus. 
and Clarence Whitehill, Wolfram, the 
latter making his last appearance for 
a number of weeks. The remainder of 


the cast included Messrs. Bender, 
Meader. Gabor, Bloch and Wolf, and 
Miss Fleischer. Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted. Cc. G. 


{fternoon Opera Concert 


Perhaps by way of turning an addi- 
tional honest penny, the opera house 
gave two, concerts on Sunday, instead 
of the traditional one. In the afternoon 
there was a degree of novelty in the 
fact that the first half of the list, under 


[Continued on page 17) 





Local Orchestras 


New York Symphony and Phil- 
harmonic Give Only Orches- 
tral Concerts During Christ- 
mas-Tide—Leonid Kreutzer 
Creates Good Impression at 
American Début With Men- 
gelberg Forces — Dusolina 
Giannini and Alfred Cortot 
Soloists at Other Concerts 





f ; NE of New York’s rare 
% weeks without a visit- 
ing orchestra brought, 


however, concerts of 
7}; unusual interest from 

its very own symphonic 
bodies. Much speculation was made 
concerning Leonid Kreutzer, who has 
been known as a soloist and teacher 
of unusual ability in Europe for some 
years, who made his début under Mr. 
Mengelberg’s baton in Beethoven’s 
Third Concerto, proving his worth be- 
yond question. Alfred Cortot con- 
tributed his bit to the Beethoven 
deluge now beginning, with the First 
Concerto and the same _ orchestra. 
Dusolina Giannini, after a sojourn 
abroad, delighted her hearers at two 
appearances with the Damrosch 
forces. 











Mengelberg, Cortot, Beethoven 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor; Alfred Cortot, 
piano soloist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 30, 
evening. The program: 

“Leonore’’ Overture, No. 2....Beethoven 

Concerto No. 1 for Piano and Orchestra, 

Beethoven 
Alfred Cortot 
Symphony ......... Beethoven 

Inspiration ran high at this concert, 
the last of Mr. Mengelberg’s Thursday 
evening programs this season, a con- 
tributory fact being that Mr. Cortot was 
in his best form. Never has the popular 
French pianist been heard to better ad- 
vantage. He infused the performance 
with his characteristic élan, and so spir- 
ited was it that even the arid stretches 
of Beethoven’s prolix concerto were 
brightened with a freshness that made 
them seem not so incongruous with those 
portions which were the fruit of really 
creative moments. There was the same 
proportioning of detail that has always 
marked Mr. Cortot’s playing, with the 
additional fact that his tone on this oc- 


“Eroica” 


casion was not forced as it was earlier 
in the season when he played the Schu- 
mann concerto with the New York Sym- 
phony. The accompaniment of Mr. Men- 
gelberg was like practically all that have 
been heard under his baton this season 
—in perfect sympathy with the ideas of 
the soloist and a sensitively wrought 
fabric in itself. 

The “Leonore” Overture and _ the 
“Eroica” were merely the retelling of a 
tale with which Mr. Mengelberg has 
long ago familiarized New York. This 
was his justly famed interpretation of 
the symphony that is said to have been 
the Bonn master’s favorite. One could 
hardly imagine any greater Beethoven 
playing than that which Mr. Mengelberg 
drew from the Philharmonic on this oc- 
casion. 

After the intermission Mr. Mengel- 
berg was presented with a huge basket 
of flowers, and there was a prolonged 
demonstration at the close of the con- 
cert. S. M. 


Giannini with Symphonists 


The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, Dusolina Giannini, 
soprano, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 26 
afternoon. The program: 


Symphony No. 2, 


eS: Seer eee Brahms 
“Adieu Foréts” Vig 


from “Jeanne 
Tchaikovsky 
Miss Giannini 


Symphonic Poem, “Tapiola’’..... Sibelius 
Elizabeth’s Air, “Tannhauser’’,..Wagner 
Miss Giannini 
“Emperor” Walt® .....cccses . Strauss 
Miss Giannini’s singing of “Adieu 


Forets” lifted the Tchaikovsky air into 
the place of highest relief on this pro- 
gram. No one will contend that it has 
any such dramatic strength as “Dich 
Teure Halle,” but Miss Giannini’s essen- 
tially Latin voice and methods found 
freer and more characteristic expression 
in it. Emotionally, her crescive art re- 
flected the experience she had acquired 
in opera abroad, and it was in her in- 
creased ability to convey the dramatic 
content of her numbers, rather than in 
the voice itself, that her growth was 
made manifest. In both numbers the 
tone was brilliant and powerful, and 
completely responsive to the demands of 
the singer, though in the “Tannhauser” 
excerpt a broader, mellower quality 
might have been desired. 

Mr. Damrosch did his full duty by the 
Brahms, though it has sounded more 
lyrically compelling under other aus- 
pices, and took a joy that his audience 
clearly shared in the lilting measures of 
the Strauss waltz. The specially com- 
missioned “Tapiola” of Sibelius was of 
slightly increased interest on second 
hearing, but purely by reason of the 
manner of writing certain passages. Its 
content seemed even more commonplace 
than at the first performance the preced- 


Hold Music Lovers in Holiday Week 


ing Sunday. It was exceedingly wel 
played. 0. T 


Leonid Kreutzer's Deébut 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor, Leonid Kreutzer, 
pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall. Jan. 1 
evening. The program: 

“Leonore Ov 


erture, No. 2 BReethowe: 
Piano Concerto Ne in « 


Minor 
Bee th 
Leonid Kreutzer 
Symphony No. 5, in C Minor. . Beet! 


The last of the 


students’ concerts of 
the Philharmonic season entrusted t 
Willem Mengelberg introduced a cele- 
brated Polish pianist whom subscribers 
of the midweek or Sunday concerts 
would have found profit and pleasure in 
hearing. Doubtless a fuller revelation 
of the gifts of Leonid Kreutzer will come 
when he gives his first New York recital 
The C Minor Concerto, in which the 
thirty-year-old Bethoven anticipated 
Gounod’s “Salut demeure” among 
other felicitous but not very searching 
or profound ideas—is scarcely a test on 
which any very final estimates of a new 
pianist can be based. 

But with Mengelberg supplying a 
finely polished accompaniment, the dis- 
tinguished newcomer, long an outstand- 
ing figure abroad both as a virtuoso and 
teacher, invested the work with qualities 
at once admirable and gratifying, in- 
cluding a full and essentially musical 
tone, a wide variety of nuance and dy- 
namics, and a technic as unostentatious 
as it was assured. Interpretatively, it 
was playing free of distortion or eccen- 
tricity, playing which might be de- 
scribed as highly standardized, but by 
no means pedantic or merely “scholarly.” 

The soloist was many times recalled, 
and the other Beethoven numbers were 
an evident source of keen enjoyment for 
the Saturday night throng, including 
more than the usual number of juve- 
niles. oe 


4 Sunday Repeat 


Dusolina Giannini was again soloist 
with the New York Symphony at the 
Sunday afternoon concert in Mecca 
Temple. Miss Giannini sang “Adieu, 
Foréts” from Tchaikevsky’s “Jeanne 
D’Arc” and “Dich teure Halle.” from 
“Tannhauser,” the same numbers that 
were on the Thursday afternoon pro- 
gram. The Brahms’s Second Symphony 
was again the orchestral piéce de résis- 
tance. Siegfried’s Rhein Journey from 
“Gétterdammerung” and excerpts from 
Act 3 of “Tristan und Isolde,” arranged 
by Mr. Damrosch and both played before 
this season, made up the balance of the 
program. Miss Giannini had many re- 
calls as did Mr. Damrosch, whose last 
appearance it was until the end of the 
season. E. A. 
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Dusolina Giannini as Aida— 
One who has not witnessed it, 
cannot conceive what it means. 
It is the acme of histrionic, 
interpretative and vocal art, 
the triumph of a powerful per- 
sonality over the common- 
place. This lady is revealed 
to us as an unheard of wonder. 
without a peer in the entire 


world. 


Hamburger Correspondent 
December 1, 1926 


Concert Management 





As Santuzza 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana” 


Dusolina Giannini as an inter- 
preter of a tragic role, pos- 
sesses the power to invest her 
part with the last word of 
sentiment. She is more than a 
singer, she is an artiste of the 
same rank as Sarah Bernhardt 
or Duse. I cannot imagine a 
more touching Santuzza, a 
more gripping inte-pretation 
of the part than that given by 
Giannini. It was a perfect, in 
every particular, gripping in- 
terpretation. 


Hamburger Correspondent 


November 17, 1926 





Photos by Nickolas Mureay 
As Rachel in “The Jewess” 


She is born for the role of 
Rachel, externally and inter- 
nally. Without belonging to 
the race, she still bears all its 
marks; and with a beauty un- 
expected. And her voice rises 
to unexcelled dramatic 
heights. She sings in the pur- 
est German, as well as in the 
purest tones. Her high C 
penetrates the entire audito- 
rium. And just as she re- 
mains natural throughout the 
play, so she dies a plausible 


Rachel. And the enthusiastic 


audience feels it with her. 


Berliner Zeitung am Mittag 
September 20, 1926 


DUSOLINA 


GIANNINI 


THE NAME ALONE SOUNDS LIKE MUSIC. AND THE LADY 
WHO BEARS THIS NAME, IS LADY MUSIC HERSELF. 


—Stettin Ostsee Zeitung, October 13, 1926 





Season 1927-1928 
Now Booking 





DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 


Steinway Hall, New York 





As Santuzza 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana” 


Dusolina Giannini began her 
guest appearances this season 
with the role of Santuzza in 
Cavalleria Rusticana, before a 
sold-out house. One can make 
no mistake in making the state- 
ment that her interpretation of 
this role is one of the best to 
be heard anywhere. One of 
those touching, sincere and 
realistic interpretations, which 
stamps it not only as an au- 
thentic national document, but 
as a pillar of German operatic 
history. 

Hamburger Fremdenblatt 


November 18, 1926 


Steinway Piano 
Victor Records 
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Lull in Concert Activities Continues Through Holidays 





ditt ttt 


Several Concertless Sie as 
Season Touches on New 
Year — Margarete Dessoff 
Hailed as Conductor at 
Beethoven Concert and 
With Schola Cantorum— 
Pro-Arte Quartet Takes 


TTT 


Leave After Concert on 
Wanamaker Rare Instru- 
ments 





NTIL January is safely 
on the calendar, the 
concert - giving confra- 
ternity seems to hiber- 
nate in preparation for 

a what is usually the 
heaviest month of the season. Dur- 
ing the past week only a small number 
of concerts were given, though some 
of them were of unusual significance. 
Margarete Dessoff; who was heard 
late last season as conductor of the 
Adesdi Chorus, came forward in one 
of the Beethoven Association’s con- 
certs and two days later as leader of 
the Schola Cantorum, winning high 
credit for herself on both occasions. 
The Elman Quartet gave its final con- 
cert and the Pro-Arte Quartet departed 
for Brussels. John Charles Thomas re- 
turned from Brussels on leave of ab- 


sence after two seasons at the Monnaie, 
for a short concert tour. 























A New Conductor 


The Beethoven Association shared the 
honor that fell to the Schola Cantorum 
two evenings later when, on Monday eve- 
ning, Dec. 27, it presented Margarete 
Dessoff, conductor, and the Madrigal 
Choir of the Institute of Musical Art as 
part of its program in Town Hall. 
Though Miss Dessoff had appeared in 
similar capacity before, this was her 
first actual work before the general mu- 
sical public of the city. 

In five Christmas madrigals, songs 
and carols, the new conductor showed 
that she has the innate spark that unites 
a body of people in music-making. The 
work of the mixed choir under her di- 
rection gave evidence that she has the 
orchestral sense that perceives sound as 
an interplay of fluctuating color, and 
her gestures, her touch upon the instru- 
ment before her, were those of the con- 
ductor born. 

The material in the choir was not 
perfect, to begin with, but Miss Dessoff 
drew the best from it. The treacherous 
“Congratulamini nunc omnes” of Nico- 
laus Zanchius suffered particularly from 
errors in pitch, in which the altos were 
chiefly at fault. But two old French 
earols which followed—“Un flambeau, 
Jeanette, Isabelle” and “Entre le boeuf 
et l’ane gris”—made complete expiation. 
Both the style and delicate tone blend- 
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ings in this were very beautiful, and the 
diction was meticulous. 

The program began with Beethoven’s 
C Minor '1rio, Op. 1, No. 3, played by 
Ernest Hutcheson, Joseph Szigeti and 
Hans Kindler. This, and the Mozart 
Quartet in G Minor, played by Harold 
Bauer, Messrs. Szigeti and Kindler and 
Herbert Borodkin, brought great artis- 
tic joy. Messrs. Bauer and Hutcheson 
closed the program with Mr. Bauer’s ar- 
rangement of Bach’s Concerto in C 
Minor for two pianos. This was playing 
that is heard only when musicians ot 
their caliber have the mutual accord of 
an audience like the Beethoven subscrib- 
ers. The whole concerto was tense with 
the communicative spirit of the two 
artists in whose hands it glowed. 


+ ake 


Michael O'Halloran, Baritone 


Michael S. O’Halloran, Irish- Ameri- 
can baritone, with the assistance of Jo- 
seph Wynne as accompanist, gave a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 27. Mr. O’Halloran began with 
“Caro mio ben” by Giordani, “Plaisir 
d’Amour” by Martini, “O del mio dolce 
ardor” by Gluck, and “O Nuit, Déesse du 
Mystére” by Piccini. His next groups 
contained songs by Noel Johnson, Han- 


del, Stanford, Hamblen, Tchaikovsky. 

Saint- Saéns, Franck, Massenet, and 

some Irish songs. my mF. 
Elman’s Group Again 


Music of charm, music of loveliness, 
music of greatness it was that occupied 
the Mischa Elman String Quartet in its 
third and last subscription concert of 
the season, in Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 28. The distinguished au- 
dience which traveled through “Kneisel 
weather” to attend heard much that was 
beautiful ensemble, though not always 
a perfect weld. The sounds which issued 
from the group, however, were so seduc- 
tive and the creations to which it gave 
utterance so potent that the evening was 
one of prime satisfaction. That Mr. 
Elman’s tone is of pure gold is not his 
responsibility, nor can a nice alloy be 


made with it and other metals. What 
Messrs. Edwin Bachmann, William 


Schubert, and Horace Britt give most 
often in this combination is support; 
they form a finely adjusted string con- 
tinuo. 

Mozart’s D Major Quartet was the 
opener, the least of a choice assortment, 
both as regards interest and perform- 
ance. In the supreme C Minor Quartet, 
Op. 51 of Brahms, the Elman players 
rose to heights that have not, possibly, 
been reached by them since their organi- 
zation. This was most thrilling. The 
most contentment, however, lay in a 
beautiful performance of Ravel’s Quar- 
tet, an etherealized, delicate work, like 
snow frosting on a window pane. Here 
Mr. Elman blended his tone, his style, 
with those of his colleagues to form a 
lovely cameo. W. S. 


Sylvia Lent Returns 


Like a little fay out of the land of 
sugar plums, Sylvia Lent flitted forth 
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onto the platform of the Town Hall the 
evening of Oct. 28, for her first New 
York recital since her début in Manhat- 
tan in March, 1923. As much a child in 
appearance as she was at that time, she 
gravely set about the performance of a 
Bach number that immediately disclosed 
a maturity of style which was perhaps 
the better indication than her appear- 
ance of her actual years. For, if the 
secret must be told, Miss Lent is a young 
woman and not a schoolgirl, as her 
playing on this occasion made amply 
clear. 

There were several novelties on the 
violinist’s program, among them two 
marked “first time in New York.” These 
were a one-movement Sonata by Delius 
and a work by Vaughan Williams with 
the descriptive title, “The Lark Ascend- 
ing,” both representative of latter-day 
writing in England. The Delius Sonata 
is gratefully written for the instrument, 
without any concession to tawdry ef- 
fect, but it proved rather commonplace 
in material and treatment, requiring— 
and obtaining—more of concentration 
from the performer on this occasion 
than probably was vouchsafed it by the 
audience. The Vaughan Williams work 
had a pleasantly pictorial suggestion, 
with curving ascents of the solo instru- 
ment suggesting the bird in flight, but 
it seemed, like the Delius work, to lack 
any very persuasive inspiration. Other 
unhackneyed numbers were Rubin Gold- 
mark’s “Call of the Plains” and a manu- 
script “Ave Maria” by Anton Gloetzner. 

The concerto of the program was the 
Saint-Saéns B Minor, which remains a 
work of superficial effectiveness, neither 
brilliant nor emotionally eloquent, but 
serving neatly its purpose to display 
tone and finger agility without imposing 
any very formidable hardships upon the 
performer. Miss Lent was particularly 
successful with the tuneful Andantino. 
though there was nothing in either the 
opening or the closing Allegro that was 
not easily accomplished by her facile 
technic. Throughout the evening her 
playing was attractive in tone and smooth 
and clean in execution. It was sometimes 
touched by a wistful charm en rapport 
with the young artist’s appearance; but 
doubtless it was playing that can be 
made of more import, musically, imagi- 
natively, emotionally, as the young vio- 
linist herself grows in artistic stature. 


0. T. 
Gertrude Bonime’s Recital 


A piano recital by Gertrude Bonime, 
one of last season’s débutantes, was a 
pleasing event in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 29. A good-sized audi- 
ence was present to give its friendly 
commendation to the young artist. The 
program which Miss Bonime presented 
was of somewhat sober cast. Begin- 
ning with the organ Prelude and Fugue 
in A Minor of Bach, as arranged by 
Liszt, she gave also the former com- 
poser’s Prelude “Wachet auf”—made 
thrice familiar by Mr. Stokowski’s or- 
chestral version—and the Toccata in G 
Minor—both the latter in Busoni’s ar- 
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completed a list which demonstrated the 
artist’s thoughtful and earnest style. 
She brought vigor to her interpreta- 
tions, an adaptable technic and warmth 
ef tone. There was not always the 
greatest variety of nuance in Miss Bon- 
ime’s playing, and her pedalling was at 
times slightly blurring, but on the whole 
her interpretations were well thought 
out and firmly presented. Encores were 
demanded by the interested — 


Plaza Artistic Morning 


John Charles Thomas, American bari- 
tome who has been singing at the Théa- 
tre de la Monnaie in Brussels for the 
past two seasons, made his re-entry into 
the country of his birth at the Plaza 
on the morning of Dec. 30, sharing the 
program with Cobina Wright, soprano, 
and Fernand Francell, tenor of the 
Paris Opéra-Comique. 

The program began with “Le Repos 
de la Sainte Famille” by Berlioz, sung 
by Mr. Francell after which Mme. 
Wright was heard in the aria from 
“Louise.” Mr. Thomas’ first appear- 
ance was made in “Eri Tu” from “A 
Masked Ball” after which he was com- 
pelled to give an encore, “Vision Fugi- 
tive” from “Hérodiade.” In both of 
these his singing was very fine. Mr. 
Francell was then heard in a group of 
Eighteenth Century French Folk-Songs 
in which he made his best effects, being 
ealled upon for two encores. Mme. 
Wright followed with a group.of songs 
in Italian, Spanish and English, and Mr. 
Thomas a group in English with several 
encores. The program concluded with 

“La ci Darem” from “Don Giovanni” 
sung by Mr. Thomas and Mme. Wright. 
Mme. Francell played for Mr. Francell, 
Gordon Hampson for Mme. Wright and 
Francis de Bourguignon for Mr. 
Thomas. J. D. 


The Musical Art 


Sascha Jacobsen, Bernard Ocko, Louis 
Kaufman and Marie Romaet-Rosanoff, 
those four talented musicians who have 
recently cast their lot together as the 
Musical Art Quartet, gave the second of 
a. series of three concerts Thursday eve- 
nin ng, Dec. 30, in Aeolian Hall. They 
followed the excellent example of their 
own first concert, began at nine o’clock 
and played only two quartets that to- 
gether lasted a little less than an hour 
and a half. -A very rich hour and a half 
it was, devoted to the Mozart Quartet in 
C Major and the “Tod und das Mad- 
chen” Quartet of Schubert. Fine virtu- 
osity, an exquisite sense of balance, 

nity of thought and expression, they 
had them all, these players, and applied 
them to the cream of Mozart and Schu- 
bert with a buoyancy, a verve, that 
might well have been the envy of many 
older organizations of its kind. The Mo- 
zart C Major is Mozart at his happiest, 
most exuberant self. The Musical Art 
players made it so. Loveliest of all was 
the slow movement of the Schubert from 
which “Tod und das Madchen” takes its 
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““Conscientiously we can say that Mme. GANNA WALSKA is the best BUTTERFLY of today.”— 


Bayreuthes Tageblatt, Oct. 6, 1926 


““Today she can be sincerely considered as the most perfect incarnation of Madame BUTTERFLY.” — 
Oberfrauzische Zeitung—U. Bayreuther Anzeiger, Oct. 6, 1926 


Ganna Walska 


“BUTTERFLY” 


—_ 








BAYREUTHES TAGEBLATT—Oct. 6, 1926 


“To close the autumn season, the Direction has just given an extraordinary 
performance of “Madame BUTTERFLY’ with the co-operation of a new 
singer—Madame GANNA WALSKA, who was the great interest of that eve- 
ning. Puccini's famous work im the title role which she essayed with perfect 
intelligence and truth, won for the artist an immense success. In Chochosan’s 
part, Mme. GANNA WALSKA revives the Japanese habits with such sincerity 
and imtensity that her listeners concluded that she must have spent many 
years in Japan. ’ 
“Her authentic costumes, her acting, her every gesture gives to the unity of 
this work an aspect—a special atmospheric color, if I dare say so—the seduc- 
tion of which is immediately convincing. 
“Mme. GANNA WALSKA gives to the action itself its real dramatic intensity. 
Not only does she sing in Dante’s language in an excellent manner, but she 
very rare mimic qualities as well, which allow her to express the 
feelings of the deceived little Japanese girl in a strictly Japanese style from 
which arises a very original refinement. 
“Conscientiously we can say that Mme. GANNA WALSKA is the best 
BUTTERFLY of today. The public applauded her unanimously and con- 
tinuously, and we hope that after this first performance, which was triumphant, 
we will have the opportunity to hear often in Bayreuth this beautiful artist.” 


OBERFRAUZISCHE ZEITUNG—U. BAYREUTHER 
ANZEIGER—Oct. 6, 1926 


“Seeing Mme. GANNA WALSKA, who proved to be the greatest attraction 
of the evening, ome could really avow that she has spent many years in Japan, 
stodying the character and the life of the little Japanese girls. Today she can 
be sincerely considered as the most perfect incarnation of Madame BUTTER- 
FLY. Her interpretation exemplifies the exact meaning of the emotion and 
real spirit of the Japanese soul, so strange to us Europeans. 

“Mme. GANNA WALSKA sung in Italian, and although this language is 
foreign to the majority of us, the sincerity which expressed the dramatic 
feeling was of such reality that the public understood perfectly its exact intent. 
“The part requires a certain agility of mind, and Madame Butterfly must 
be at the same time gracious, sentimental and passionat-—Mme. GANNA 
WALSKA was all that. Her acting is always quite extraordinary, and her 
fascinating voice, umcommon and infinitely seductive, was admirably sonorous 
—and all the artists, influenced by the vibrating flame of the beautiful singer, 
did their best.” 


SALZBURGER CHRONIK—Oct. 11, 1926 


“Mme. GANNA WALSKA, who just scored such a great success in Bayreuth, 
is an artist who possesses quite special qualities. The individual timbre of her 
Italian singing gave a special charm to the performance. 

“Considered as the authentic BUTTERFLY of today, we really must say 
that she plays her part with a conviction that leaves far behind her all the 
theatrical conventions. Her voice, which seemed to us a little strange at first, 
probably because of the foreign language, burst forth wonderfully in the 
second act with great exotic beauty. 

“She masters her part with the most subtle details. We particularly noticed 
the fine intelligence of her acting and the graceful gestures of her hands. The 
splendid costumes, which are original reproductions, were very much admired.” 


WACHT—SALZBURG—Oct. 11, 1926 


“Mme. GANNA WALSKA, singing in Italian, personified BUTTERFLY’S 
part im quite a different way—much more sensuously than we are accustomed 
to. 

“Her soprano, beautiful in the medium, and very sonorous in the high 
register is wery sympathetic. The composition reduces the puerility of the 
part, and her BUTTERFLY is a real ‘Geisha’.” 


SALZBURGER VOLKSBLATT—Oct. 11, 1926 


“Mme. GANNA WALSKA personified in BUTTERFLY the delicate, mosaic 
of the part and sang with animation and exotic lyricism. 

“She has the Fremch alertness of the moving and animated mimic. Always 
vivid—she is like a trembling leaf in the wind. Her singing harmonizes with 
her acting like a delicate painting.” 


DIE STUNDE WIEN—Oct. 12, 1926 
VIENNESE SINGERS IN SALZBURG 
“On the Sth of this month there was a performance of Puccini’s ‘BUTTER- 


FLY” at the Municipal Theater of Salzburg, in which participated with suc- 
cess Koloman Pataky of the State Opera, and Rose Attler of the Popular 


Opera. 

“But the great attraction of the evening was Mme. GANNA WALSKA’S 
BUTTERFLY, who won in Salzburg the same brilliant success she had at 
the Opera of Bayreuth on the Sth of this month.” 
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CHICAGO’S HOLIDAY EVENTS ARE NOTABLE 


Landowska, Johnson, Tipica 
Players and Chorus Heard 


By Eugene Stinson 


Cuicaco, Jan. 3—Although the week’s 
oncert schedule displayed the custom- 
iry holiday attention to other matters 
than music, those events which were 
scheduled drew large audiences and 
proved to be of uniformly great interest. 

Wanda Landowska and Edward John- 
son appeared in the Kinsolving series in 
the Blackstone Hotel Tuesday morning. 
Mme. Landowska confined her perform- 
ance to the harpsichord, listing Bach’s 
“Italian” Concerto, which she played 
with her familiar enchantment of style 
and workmanship, and added two other 
groups, Handel’s “Harmonious Black- 
smith,” Purcell’s “Round,” Scarlatti’s 
“The Hunt,” “Le Rossignol en Amour,” 
by Couperin, “Les Rigaudons et le Tam- 
bourin” by Rameau, and her own very 
pleasant “Bourée d’Auvergne.” Several 
extra compositions were also played. 
Mme. Landowska’s proficiency is such as 
to make genuine music lovers deeply re- 
gret the obsolescence from which Mme. 
Landowska is so brilliantly attempting 
to save the harpsichord. She played 
with faultless dexterity, impeccable 
taste, and much charm. 

Mr. Johnson, but recently returned to 
America after a European tour, was in 
excellent voice, and in most congenial 
surroundings, for the crystal ballroom 
was crowded with his admirers, who 
permitted to pass no opportunity to ap- 
plaud him. Aided by Kurt Ruhrseitz’s 
able accompaniments, Mr. Johnson of- 
fered a rich variety of music, leading up 
to the aria from “Andrea Chénier” 
with Stradella’s “Se nel ben,” an Emil- 
ian folk-song, and Pizzetti’s “I Pastori,” 
which Mr. Johnson himself had intro- 
duced here several seasons before. The 
aria was sung with remarkable freedom 
of expression, a fine, well balanced tone, 
and highly dramatic effect, and cheers 
arose when he completed it. Later Mr. 


a performance of Edward German’s 
“Kangaroo and Dingo,” the good humor 
of which was enlivened by Mr. John- 
son’s amiable mood. Numerous addi- 
tional material was appended at the ar- 
dent behest of a blandishing audience. 

The Tipica Orchestra of Mexico, mak- 
ing its third appearance in Orchestra 


Hall in little more than a month, de- 
lighted its audience on Dec. 28 with 


highly individual performance of some 
popular music of most enjoyable quality. 
Its appearance left one in admiration, 
once more, of an excellent ensemble and 
of a curiously light, though very musi- 
cal, quality of tone which savors as 
much as do its programs of the exotic 
and fabulous. 
Club Sings Oratorio 


Edgar Nelson’s conducting of the per- 
formance of “Messiah,” given in Orches- 
tra Hall on Dec. 29 by the Swedish 
Choral Club, was one of the finest ex- 
amples of the craftsmanship of the ba- 
ton the season has thus far supplied. Mr. 
Nelson’s chorus suggested organized in- 
telligence to an unusual degree. Its 
crisp diction, its phenomenal unanimity, 
its appreciative zestfulness and unfail- 
ing musical quality of tone were con- 
stant reminders of a state of esthetic 
efficiency which must unquestionably be 
attributed to Mr. Nelson’s painstaking 
administration of its rehearsals. 

His own taste for “Messiah” was, like- 
wise, to be felt from beginning to end 
of the performance, for he achieved the 
by no means easy feat of making this 
very familiar work have the stamp of 
spontaneity and of authority. Members 
of the Chicago Symphony, who, assisted 
by Harry T. Carlson at the organ, sup- 
plied the accompaniments, played with 
much refinement. The soloists were 
Jennie E. Peterson, a soprano with a 
clear and very flexible voice; Gilderoy 
Scott, a finished oratorio artist; Watt 
W. Webber, having a pleasant tenor or- 
gan, and Rollin M. Pease, who employed 
a mellow bass-baritone of great smooth- 
ness and adequate power in a perform- 
ance vigorous in spirit and well seasoned 


























Johnson sang songs by Joseph Marz, in style. A very large audience ap- 
Hiie. Williams, Michael Head and Camp- __ plauded the singing with great 
bell-Tipton, ending his printed list with cordiality. 

My Ad in the Gold 

7 T 
y Adventures in the orden 
a 
f Musi 
Age of Music 
By HENRY T. FINCK 
(For Forty-three Years Musical Editor of the New York Evening Post) 
There are reminiscences about Theodore Thomas, the de Reszkes, 

Patti, Caruso, Anton Seidl, Eames, Calvé, Nordica, Melba, and the 

others in that glorious galaxy of stars down to Maria Jeritza, Bori, 
Easton, Galli-Curci, Percy Grainger. 
| Brilliant Pen Sketches of Musical Celebrities 
“Place it in company with This delightful book has not a dull 
Huneker’s ‘Steeplejack’ and you have page in it, and should appeal to 
| the two chattiest, most discursively every music lover and find a place 
entertaining books of their kind ever on the shelves of every library.” 

written in this country.”—Charles L. Mrs. Theodore Thomas. 

Buchanan in the Herald Tribune, 
New York. “What has always impressed the 
readers of Henry Finck’s colorful 

“This autobiography of Henry T. observations in our world of music 

Finck, for forty years the distin- has been decidedly and preeminently 

guished musical critic of New York. his fine courage to sustain his own 

is without exception the most interest opinions. the while voicing no corro- 
ing book of its kind published for  .ive acrimony in as frank disapprovals 

many years. Not only does it give a as he found necessary. His natural 


the author's 
for and interest 
ing experience in his chosen profession, 


fascinating account of 
remarkable training 


but it is an accurate history of the 
music of New York for the last half 


century, and contains charming pen 
pictures of all the great artists and 
composers who have been heard in 


America during that 
whom 


period, many of 


were his devoted friends 


Crown 8 Cloth. 





478 pages. 
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kindness and understanding, his belief 
in constructive criticism made it worth 
conscientious artist to 


while for any 


pause, peruse, and ponder. Grateful 


for the manna of his artistic encour 
doubly 


the happy ties of long friendship with 


agement, I feel enriched by 


the lovable author and his wife.” 


Geraldine Farrar. 


31 full-page illustrations. 
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Photo by Shreans Peyton 
Mario Chamlee and Ruth Miller as “des Grieux” and “Manon” 


CHA 


The Concerts of 


MARIO 


Close with 
THE SAINT SULPICE SCENE 


from 


MASSENET’S MANON 


(Costume presentation with organ, arranged for music auditoriums as well as theatres) 


Given expert assistance by Ruth Miller, soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, the great Metropolitan tenor creates 
an exquisite interpretation of an emotional and dramatic scene from 
one of the most stirring and beautiful operas ever written. 
delightful costumes of the period, these two artists bring about the. 
traditionally correct mood of opera, a most distinguished and vitaliz- 
ing performance with which to close a concert. 


In the 





Recent Criticisms of Fall Tour 1926 


THE SAINT SULPICE SCENE 

Philadelphia Enquirer, Nov. 15: 
“Mario Chamlee, assisted by Ruth Miller, gave a 
spirited and colorful interpretation of Manon. They 
were forced to respond to a dozen curtain calls.” 

St. Paul Pioneer Press, Dec. 3: 
“Mr. Chamlee is well established as one of the impor- 
tant singers of the Metropolitan and deservedly so. 
With Miss Miller as Manon he accomplished an ex- 
tremely difficult feat of adapting the literal excerpt 
from this opera to a performance on the concert 
stage.” 

Lincoln State Journal, Nov. 4: 
“Combined in fascinating style the high art of a 
vocal recital with more than a touch of thrilling grand 
opera . . . In the scene from Manon he (Chamlee) 
softened his tones to exquisite delicacy or thundered 
them forth in seeming fury.” 

Topeka Daily Capital, Nov. 10: 
“The Saint Sulpice scene in Manon delighted and 
charmed the audience with as fine a bit of dramatic 
singing and acting as it has been our privilege to see 
and hear. A great ovation followed.” 

San Antonio Express, Oct. 26: 
“Duet from Manon musical sensation . . . Nearly 
raised an enthusiastic audience out of its seats by the 
brilliance of their performance.” 

Ft. Wayne Journal Gazette, Dec. 11: 
“With the grand climax of the opera scene the pro- 
gram was full and complete. Chamlee as des Grieux 
and Miss Miller as Manon sang with wonderful 
charm and grace.” 


This attractive novelty in the concert field now booking for Season 1927-28 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
Deseret News, Salt Lake City, Oct. 30: 
‘““Chamlee himself is a singer of sheer excellence. His 
voice is clear, resonant, powerful, pure and flexible. 


It possesses a brilliance not unlike that of Caruso.” 


Topeka State Journal, Nov. 10: 
‘““Chamlee’s style of singing is entirely individual— 
he weaves magnetic webs in which he holds captive the 


emotions of his audience.”’ 


Salt Lake Tribune, Oct. 30: 
“Fully a thousand Salt Lake music lovers are richer 
today through having heard Mario Chamlee. 
wonderful, his diction superb. The resonance and 


He was 
volume flooded the auditorium.”’ 


Lincoln State Journal, Nov. 4: 
““Chamlee has a great voice of dramatic quality under 


marvelous control.’’ 


St. Paul Pioneer Press, Dec. 3: 
“His (Chamlee) voice is of purest tenor quality, rich, 


warm, and with a resonance amply sustained.”’ 


Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, Dec. 7: 
“Chamlee is a magnificent singer with a voice whose 
quality is brilliant yet filled with expression, suavity and 


sweetness.” 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
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New York's Week of Concerts and Recitals 





[Continued from page 11] 





themes. Finely wrought sentiments, har- 
monies lathered with no unwanted senti- 
mentalities mounted, were molded deli- 
cately, positively, into a sweeping cli- 
max. The final Presto with its multiple 
demands on individual virtuosity brought 
them an ovation worthy of a prima 
donna. i 


Pro-Musica and Pro-Arte 


At its first concert of the season in 
New York, Pro-Musica presented the 
Pro-Arte Quartet of Brussels in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium on the after- 
noon of Dec. 30. This was the farewell 
appearance of the Belgian visitors, who 
have completed their first transcon- 
tinental tour of this country under the 
auspices of Pro-Musica. In honor of the 
occasion, Rodman Wanamaker loaned to 
the musicians four Guadagnini instru- 
ments from his collection. The program 
itself had the distinction of the first 
American performances of manuscript 
quartets by Vittorio Rieti and Darius 
Milhaud, and the first New York per- 
formance of Joseph Jongen’s “Concert 
a Cinq” for violin, viola, ’cello, harp and 
flute. Marcel Grandjany and R. Mor- 
timer Wilson were the assisting artists. 

The F Major Quartet of Rieti proved 
an ingratiating work—two vivacious 
movements semi-pastoral in character 
separated by a quasi-nocturne Adagio. 
The writing is melodically attractive, 
deftly sutured and nimble in the play 
of thematic ideas. While the music has 
no marked personal idiom, the style has 
a good measure of originality and con- 
tains no obvious reminiscences. The 
most abiding passages are in the Adagio 
with its continually muted tones—a 
reverie charged with poetic charm. 

Milhaud’s quartet in C Flat Major is 
in striking contrast to the two works for 
piano and orchestra—the “Carneval 
d’Aix” and the “Ballade’—in which the 
composer recently appeared as soloist. 
Polytonality is almost entirely absent, 
and melody predominates over harmonic 
ingenuity. The style is concise, some- 
times to the point of epigrammatic 
terseness, and the delicate texture of the 
four voices is transparently clear. A 
whimsical humor pervades the work, and 
there is unflagging zest in the skillful 
treatment of the slight thematic ma- 
terial. 

Brilliance of color, harmonic richness 
and piquant melodic lines made Jongen’s 
“Concert & Cinq” easily the most spec- 
tacular composition of the afternoon’s 
display. These superficial excellencies 
do not constitute its only merits, for it 
contains a broad vein of poesy and an 
abounding vitality. 

In addition to the novelties, the pro- 
gram brought forward Debussy’s “Danse 
Sacrée” and “Danse Profane” for harp 
and strings, and Giuseppe Verdi’s soli- 
tary string quartet. The latter belongs 
in the category of museum music, and 
excites only a passing curiosity. 

Thanks to the artistry of the Pro- 
Arte players, one’s enjoyment of the 
program was unbroken by any lapses of 
interest. Messrs. Onnou, Halleux, Prévost 
and Maas are masters of quartet tech- 
nie and highly sensitized interpreters. 
One’s admiration is divided between their 
perfect finesse in dynamic balance, the 
refinements of their phrasings and color 
shadings, and the subleties of spirit re- 
vealed in their readings. Always en- 
grossing in beauty of intonation, their 
playing was made even more delightful 
on this occasion by the mellow loveliness 
of tone sounding from the old Guad- 
agnini viols. x. G. a a 


Pearl Weiss, Pianist 





Pear] Weiss, a __— sixteen-year-old 
pianist, gave a recital in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 2. The pro- 
gram revolved around Schumann’s 
“Kreisleriana,” about which program 
notes were kindly furnished, and in- 
cluded the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, the 
E Flat Minor Sonata and a Study of 
Chopin, Liapounoff’s brilliant “Les- 
ghinka,” the D Flat Concert Study of 
Liszt and that composer’s transcription 
of “Campanella.” A cordial audience 
was present. We me 


Hugo Kortschak Appears 


Hugo Kortschak gave a violin recital 
in Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 2, with Walter Golde at the piano, 
being heard by an attentive, good-sized 
gathering. Mr. Kortschak began with 
the D Major Sonata of Nardini, in which 
he revealed tone of dimensions and heft 


perhaps better suited there than in the 
A Major Sonata of Brahms which fol- 
lowed. In this latter work also, Mr. 
Golde’s somewhat meaty handling of the 
piano part combined with a possible 
thinness on the violinist’s part to give 
an effect of unperfect balance. There 
was no doubting the musicianship and 
sincerity of Mr. Kortschak or the gen- 
eral adequacy of his means at any time 
during the program, however. His con- 
ception of the Brahms was one of 
breadth and dignity. 

Reger’s G Minor Chaconne from Op. 
117 afforded Mr. Kortschak opportuni- 
ties for exhibiting the capabilities of 
the violin without accompaniment. 
There were also a Notturno of Noren’s, 
and Ysaye’s transcription of Saint- 
Saéns’ Etude en forme de Valse” in D 


Flat. 
D. &. LL. 
Albert Spalding 


As ever, a stylist, clean-cut and free 
from the lush sentimentality that with 
many violinists passes for emotional 
fervor, Albert Spalding gave a charac- 
teristic recital in Carnegie Hall the aft- 
ernoon of Jan. 2. While his program 
did not altogether succeed in escaping 
the rut, it had rather more than the 
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usual proportion of numbers intrinsically 
worth while, as music. Two sturdy 
Bach numbers, a Lento and a Chorale, 
at the outset were given with the re- 
quisite firmness and a fine sonority of 
tone. 


Undoubtedly, however, the peak of the 
program was the Brahms D Minor 
Sonata, in which the violinist’s accom- 
panist, Andre Benoist was a worthy col- 
laborator. The Adagio was a particu- 
larly happy illustration of a tone warm 
and searching, but scornful of lachry- 
mose appeal. The playing of the 
Sonata was sculptured as to phrase, 
gratefully proportioned as to relation- 
ship and balance of parts, self-contained, 
but with an inner glow, as to emotion— 
in other words, decidedly good Brahms. 


If any criticism is to be made of play- 
ing in which there was so much to ad- 
mire, it was that throughout the pro- 
gram there was a sense of uniformity 
of tone color, irrespective of a nice ad- 
justment of dynamic gradations and of 
an always artistic employment of tech- 
nical effects designed to give variety of 
utterance. 

In addition to the numbers mentioned, 
the violinist played the Tartini Concerto 
in A, arrangements of numbers by Fes- 
cobaldi and Chopin, his own transcrip- 


tion of Schubert’s “Hark, Hark the 
Lark,” and numbers by Cecil Burleigh, 
Wieniawski and Sarasate. Several of 
these were repeated, and there were 
numerous supplementary numbers at the 
close in recognition of the enthusiastic 
applause that was the rule of the 
afternoon. QO. Fs 





Cortot Pays First Visit to Havana 


HAVANA, Dec. 24.—Alfred Cortot paid 
his first visit to Cuba recently, giving 
two piano recitals in the Payret Thea- 
ter, and being received with great enthu- 
siasm. Diego Bonilla, violinist, recently 
returned from Europe, gave a recital in 
the National Theater on Dec. 22. In 
Sarasate’s “Jota Navarra” for two vio- 
lins, Mr. Bonilla was assisted by Vir- 


gilio Diago, concertmaster of the 
Havana Symphony. Natalia Torroella 
was the accompanist. N. B. 





Baldini & Tremaine Remove Offices 


Baldini & Tremaine, managers of mu- 
sical artists, announce the removal of 
their offices from the Steinway Build- 
ing to the new Aeolian Building, 689 
Fifth Avenue, where they will be found 
after this week. The list of artists for 
this and next season thus far scheduled 
includes Frieda Hempel, soprano; Myra 
Mortimer, contralto; Bruce Benjamin, 
tenor; Carolyn Beebe, Nadia Reisenberg 
and Paul Rees, pianists; Ilse Niemack. 
violinist and the New York Chamber 
Music Society. 
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Flonza ley Quartet 


Founded by E. J. de Coppet in 1903 
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Of the Ninety American Concerts This Season 
Forty-four Are Return Engagements 
Twenty-nine of These Being Annual Re-engagements 
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Spanish 


| Popularity and Demand 
| Suzanne 


KeenehR - 


Coloratura Soprano—Metropolitan Opera Co. 


in her 
Unique Costume Recitals 
French Scandinavian Colonial 
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Russian 


BRING HER A RECORD BREAKING SEASON 
32 Dates Filled in 1st Half of Season 


Elon College, North Carolina. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Women’s Club, Des Moines, Ia. 

Music Club, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Music Club, Dodge City, Kans. 

Community Course, Marshalltown, Ia. 

State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 

Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 

State Normal School, Nacogdoches, Tex. 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. 
Woman’s College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

New York City (Private Musicale). 

Knights of Columbus, Fall River, Mass. 
Wednesday Music Club, Greenville, Tenn. 


Music Club, Freeport, N. Y. 

State Normal School, Wayne, Nebr. 

Midland College, Fremont, Nebr. 

Baptist Church Course, Hastings, Nebr. 

Music Club, York, Nebr. 

Community Course, Beatrice, Nebr. 

Baker University, Baldwin, Kans. 

State Teachers College, Edmond, Okla. 

State Teachers College, Durant, Okla. 

State Normal College, Tahlequah. Okla. 

Music Club, Corning, N. Y. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Square & Compass Club, Boston, Mass. (Third consecutive 
year). 

Music Study Club, Radford, Va. 

Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

All-Star Concert Series, Bowling Green. Ky. 


A Few Excerpts from the Press 


“Suzanne Keener’s concert may be termed a treat for the eyes and 
ears, for the singer is one of the daintiest and the most youthful that 
have graced the concert stage.”-—(Fall River Herald.) 


“Rich tones, so pure, so full and satisfying, were sung with ease 
in the exacting passages. The whole program demanded versatility 
and fine musicianship and they were adequately met. This young 
genius created characters and delightful fancies in each number 
sung. The costumes worn were a perfect setting for the beautiful 
artist..—(Greensboro Daily News.) 


“She was a constant surprise with her entrancing singing—her 
diction was perfect, as was her exquisite manner and _ interpreta- 
tion. —( Des Moines Register. ) 








town, Ia.) 


(Brooklyn Eagle, N. Y.) 
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280 Madison Ave. 


With her wonderful vocal powers she also possesses 
a personality and dainty beauty that in themselves insure 
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LI success in each number.”—( Times-Republican, Marshall- 


“Miss Keener is a born actress, and demonstrated her 

fi ability in this line particularly when singing Scandinavan 

folk songs in costume, and shortly afterward delighted her 

audience with French songs in Louis XVI costume.” 
CHOP © 

u 18 Concerts Already Booked for 1927-28 

Season Including Pacific Coast Tour. 
CAO DO 


Management: CALVIN M. FRANKLIN 


“She possessed a clear, sweet voice of remarkable flexibility and 
exquisite tonal coloring.”—( Daily News, Charlottesville, Va. ) 


“Throughout the entire programme Miss Keener displayed with 
her bird-like coloratura voice such flute-like quality, flexibility, 
smooth trills, exquisite pianissimos and superb finish that was 
astounding. She sings without effort and with clear enunciation. The 
combination of voice, dramatic ability and good looks gave the audi- 
ence a delight and satisfaction that will not be forgotten.”—( Fremont 


(Neb.) Evening Telegram. ) 


“Miss Keener has a lovely coloratura soprano voice which sounds 
like a nightingale let loose when she reaches her highest trills.” 


(Fulton (Mo.) Gazette.) 
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Opera at Metropolitan 
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Vincenzo Bellezza, was purely orches- 
tral. The chief work was Respighi’s 
Second Suite of Airs transcribed from 
the lute, given its first hearing in the 
Metropolitan, though not in Manhattan. 
In addition there were the Overtures to 
“Vespri Siciliani,” and “William Tell” 
and an Intermezzo from “Manon Les- 
caut.” The vocal half of the list 
brought an aria and the Cavatina from 
“Traviata,” sung by Editha Fleischer 
and Alfio Tedesco—the latter contribut- 
ing his share, for some unannounced 
reason, from the wings; Lawrence 
Tibbett, singing dramatically and with 
smoothness the Prologue to “Pagliacci” 
Miss Fleischer and Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi in the duet from-Act I of “Otello”; 
and the Quartet from “La Bohéme,” by 
Elda Vettori, Louise Hunter, Mr. Lauri- 
Volpi and Millo Picco. A program slip 
announced as an additional feature the 
aria, “Il lacerato spirito” from “Simon 
Boccanegra,” sung by Joseph Mac- 
pherson, bass, one of the American new- 
comers this season who made his début 
earlier in the week. Mr. Macpherson 
showed possession of a deep and musical 
voice, though he was evidently hampered 
by nervousness. N. T. O. 
Sunday Night Concert 

Five of the Metropolitan favorites 
assisted Giuseppe Bamboschek and the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra at 
the regular Sunday night concert on 
Jan. 2. Charlotte Ryan was the first 
soloist to appear, and sang “O cieli az- 
zurri” from “Aida.” The other soloists 
were Mario Basiola, singing the Cava- 
tina from “The Barber of Seville’; Car- 
mela Ponselle, “Vissi d’arte” from 
“Tosca”; Armand Tokatyan, “Cielo e 
mar” from “La Gioconda”; Rosa Pon- 
selle, Aria and Cavatina from “Tra- 
viata.” Messrs. Tokatyan and Basiola 
sang the Duet from “La Gioconda” and 
the two Ponselles gave the Duet from 
“Martha.” 

The orchestra’s contributions were the 
“Gwendoline” .Overture of Chabrier. 
Prelude to the fourth act of “Traviata,” 


the Polovtzian Dances from “Prince 
Igor.” and the “Blue Danube” Waltz. 
Ss. MM. 
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St. Louis Forces to Give “Neigh- 
borhood Events” 


‘TT. LOUIS, Jan. 3.—In an effort 

to popularize interest in the St. 
Louis Symphony throughout the 
city, a recent decision of the Board 
of Education will open a number 
of large school auditoriums for use 
after March 1. The management 
proposes to give “neighborhood 
concerts,” sponsored in some in- 
stances by local business organiza- 
tions. The programs will be of the 
popular symphonic type. In addi- 
tion to this, other organizations, 
such as the Kiwanis Club, are 
sponsoring a concert to arouse 
more interest in the orchestra. 
Washington University has taken 
over one concert, and the orches- 
tra will appear as a feature at a 
number of visiting conventions. 

S. L. C. 











Titta Ruffo to Sing with La Scala Com- 
pany in Pittsburgh 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 3. — Francesco 
Pelosi, director general of the Philadel- 
phia La Scala Grand Opera Company, 
announces the engagement of Titta 
Ruffo as the leading baritone for the 
week of opera to be presented in Pitts- 
burgh, under the auspices of the Nurses’ 
Club, in the Syria Mosque from Jan. 15 
to Jan. 22. The roster will include 
James De Gaviria, Fidela Campigna, 
Henri Scott, Rosalinda Rudko-Morini, 
Graziano Lauro, Alfredo Valenti, Joseph 
Royer, Rhea Toniolo. The ballet, with 
Catharine Littlefield as premier dan- 
seuse, will be a feature. 

The répertoire will be “Aida,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “La 
Traviata,” “Faust,” “Il Trovatore,” 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” and “Tosca.” 

The stage direction will be in the 
hands of Luigi Raybaut and Pirro Paci. 
Clarence C. Nice and Walter K. Grigai- 
tis will conduct. 


New Work by Pfitzner Heard in Munich 


MUNICH, Dec. 23.—A new composition 
by Hans Pfitzner, “Lethe,” for a baritone 
voice and orchestra, was given its first 
hearing, under the composer’s leadership, 
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RECITAL AT AEOLIAN HALL 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


JANUARY 15th 
at 3:00 o'clock 
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PROGRAMME 
Respighi, Couperin, 
Rameau, Schumann, 

Chopin, Ravel, Bartok, 
Gardner and Infante 
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STOKOWSKI OFFERS NEW BACH NUMBER 


Leader’s Arrangement of 
Chorale Thrills on First 
Hearing 
By H. T. Craven 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 31.—Not the least 
of the miracles of the ever living John 


Sebastian Bach was effected in the 


Academy of Music last evening when 
Leopold Stokowski, after thrilling his 
auditors and obviously himself with a 
program devoted exclusively to works by 
the supreme composer, slew convention 
with a commanding gesture of his left 
arm and directed the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra through the performance of an 
encore. 

The unprecedented, un-billed number 
was the ineffably lovely chorale, “Ich 
ruf’ zu dir, Herr Jesus,” which the con- 
ductor on his own admission had finished 
orchestrating that morning. Altogether 
the occasion was one of the friendliest 
and most intimately spirit-stirring in the 
annals of public concerts here. The 
formally scheduled program was as fol- 
lows: 

“Brandenbure”’ Concerto No. 4, in G, for 
Solo Violin, two Solo Flutes and String 
Orchestra 

Solo Violin, L. Michel Gusikoff 
First Solo Flute, W. M. Kincaid 

Second Solo Flute, Joseph La Monaca 

“Brandenburg” Concerto No. 5, in D, for 
Solo Violin, Solo Flute and Piano 

Solo Violin, Michel Gusikoff 
Solo Flute, W. M. Kincaid 
Piano, Harry Kaufman 

“Brandenburg” Concerto No. 6, in B Fiat, 

for two Solo Violas, Cellos and Basses 
First Solo Viola, Louis Bailly 
Second Solo Viola, Samuel Lifschey 

Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor 

Enthusiasm waxed particularly em- 
phatic following the masterly Fantasia 
and Fugue, presented for the first time 
here in orchestral form. Mr. Stokowski 
who during the current period of semi- 
invalidism inhibiting the use of his right 
arm in concert work, has lingered little 
on the stage to take applause, appeared 
on this unusual occasion to enjoy the 
numerous recalls. 

It is difficult to overpraise the su- 
premely beautiful presentation of the 
three classic concertos, the fineness and 
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authority of the tone produced, the elo- 
quent artistry of the solo players and the 
lofty esthetic spirit of the direction. Per- 
haps the most conquering effects were 
achieved in the Fifth Brandenburg Con- 
certo with its brilliant and artful ca- 
denza for the piano—originally clavier 
—enlisting the services of an accom- 
plished recruit for the occasion, the tal- 
ented Harry Kaufman. But all the so- 
called soloists were in splendid form. 

There were radiance and glow in the 
tones of Mr. Gusikoff and something 
close to the perfection of viola playing 
in the work of Mr. Lifschey and Mr. 
Bailly — the latter, specially engaged 
for the occasion — while Messrs. Kin- 
caid and La Monaca met every exac- 
tion of the difficult and art-testing 
flute passages. The instrumentation 
of the famous Fantasia and Fu- 
gue is rich, full and impressive, mount- 
ing to a stately climax displaying the 
tonal resources of the orchestra with 
compelling grandeur. The program was 
repeated this Friday afternoon. The 
chorale encore was included, but there 
were no explanatory remarks. 


Ladies’ Society of Bangor Appears in 
Community Concert 
BANGOR, ME., Dec. 28.—The Ladies” 


Choral and Instrumental Society of 
Bangor made its first appearance, under 
the direction of Wilbur S. Cochrane, at 
the fifth community concert last Sunday 
evening in the City Hall. The organ- 
ization numbers eighty-six members, 
seventeen of whom are in the instru- 
mental section. In addition to its en- 
semble work with the choral section, the 
string orchestra was heard alone in sev- 
eral selections, under the direction of 
Dorothea Brown Dean. The program 
also presented George Renwick, tenor 
soloist; Cyrus McCready, Charles Clark, 
Fred Clifford and Walter Mills (the 
Delphian Quartet) and an instrumental 
trio composed of Gwendolyn B. Robin- 
son, violin; Faith Donovan, ’cello, and 
Wilbur S. Cochrane, piano. The annual 
community concerts are arranged by a 
committee composed of Mrs. Henry F. 
Drummond, Mrs. Thomas G. Donovan 
and Mrs. Frederick W. Jacques. On 
alternate years, “Messiah” is presented. 
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played as she felt in her brains a:mu 
soul the music of the different com- 
posers; she met them and heard them 
in her own poetic spirit. 
does not express something indefinable 
behind the notes, so that the hearer is 
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“2 LARGE AUDIENCE 
, HEARS RECITAL 


rom 90 ie Rabinovitch Meets 


recital in Jordan hall yesterday after- 
The large audience applauded 
side, | her with genuine enthusiasm. The 
Respighi, 
Siciliana (16th century); Couperin, Le 
Le Rappel 


conscious only of music and takes no 
thought of performer, the labor, how- 
ever skilfully accomplished, is in vain. 





abilities 





als, Miss Rabinovitch yesterday con-~ j US¢ 
firmed and enlarged the good opinion 
| provoked by her earlier recital. Her 
‘program was varied; it contained mu- 
sic that was good to hear. Respighi 
took an old Italian melody, one that re- 
called Hazlitt’s remark about a melody 
of Mozart’s: that it seemed to come 
from the air and then returned there. | the 
This Sicillana was embroidered by Res- 
pighi, not too elaborately. One was 
{Des Abends, Aufsenwung, In der Nacht, 
Traumes-Wirren; Chopin, Sonata, B flat ' 
minor; Ravel, Ondine, Bartok, Danses 
Roumaines; Samuel Gardner, Splashes 
of Color (No. 1); Infanta, E£! Vito. 
When Miss Rabinovitch played here 
for the first time, she gave great 


us into reddy acceptance). Ut was not 
a mere matter of technical proficiency; 
it was not even the revelation of desir- 
able qualities, as a beautiful touch, 
rhythmic sense, a command of nuances, 
musical and rhetorical phrasing Miss 
Rabinovitch possessed these qualities. 
What was of more importance was the 
individuality of her interpretations. She 








spared the conventional, cut-and-dried 
variations that often ena with a thunh- 
If a pianist | Gene 

delightful the music by Couperin and 
Rameau! 
Mme Landowska in extolling it at the 


{cxpense of modern plano pieces. “De- 
Returning from Europe, where her | >ussy and Ravel have written in the 
and her compelling charm ) ith century spirit but In a modern 
were quickly recognized at her recit- idtom that the old clavecinists might 


Then came a group of Schumann's in- 
timate confessions, fantastical dreams, 
caprices of imagination. 
known that 
Channel 
sport of women young and mature, he 
might not have said that he thought of 


when he wrote “In der Nacht.” 
performance of this group there was 
fire that was not a hasty flash of stub-} 
, ble; there was emotion,.not labored ser 
‘timentalism,, And Chopin's 
which is often maltreated by pianists, 
who wish to “make an 
who have been 
“with great expression,” 


pleasure and,at dnce stood*among the oo es ge AR het on 
pianists worth hearing. (They are not Mite Rabinovitch “oan a meenevatie 
so many, nor should a great name, nor performance by Sabine ae its dramatic 
should a “European repuration” dazzle force, its reserve in woe, its hopless- 


ness after the storm and stress. Sel- 
dom has the sinister quality of the last 
movement been more -shrewdly sug- 
gested. (One charm of her playing is 
the absence of any evidence that there 
has besn painful and anxious prepara- 
tion. 
the improvisation of the composer, } 


us and incongruous fugue. How 


One need not go so far as 


if they were now on the carth. 


Yet, had he 
swimming the English 
would be only an outdoor [ 


Hellespont with Hero and Leander } 
In the 


sonata, 
impression,” 


told that they play 
was for once 


One hears as if the music were 
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NEW YORK DEBUT, AEOLIAN HALL, NOVEMBER 24, 1926 

“To the small number of great violin talents must be added that of Frances 
Berkova, a Russian-Californian girl still in her *teens, who made her New York 
debut a short time ago. It was the most successful of its kind of the season, 
and one richly deserved. Her broad, luscious tone and fiery temperament 
would alone arrest attention. But slow movements, the test of the musician, 
are her crowning achievements; and I am still haunted by the smooth beauty 
of her legato passages. She is that rare thing, a musical prodigy.—Henrietta 
Straus, The Nation, December 29, 1926. 


Young Violinist’s Audience Insists on More After Two Hour Program 

“Frances Berkova gave her first violin recital in New York before an audience 
that, after two hours of playing, stood in the aisles to hear more. Of her popu- 
lar appeal there was no lack of proof. A gift of rare melody is her Russian 
heritage. And a broad and powerful tone, clean double stooping and harmonics 
served her well.”—The Times. 


Frances Berkova’s Art Astonishing 

“In the first place she has the advantage of possessing an instrument of 
unusual beauty. On it she produces a legato in the lower positions which has 
seldom been surpassed on the concert stage. Hearing her play the Bach air, the 
immediate verdict would be that here was the most promising violinist of a 


decade.”—Herald Tribune. 


“She played with a big, rich tone, good intonation, and genuine musical in- 
stincts. A promising and gifted young player, Miss Berkova without doubt 
has a future.”—New York Sun. 


“The young violinist, a pupil of Auer, proved a sound musician, and the 
possessor of a fine melting tone.”—Evening World. 











European tour: January, 1927—September, 1927. Avail- 
able for American engagements beginning October, 1927 
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St. Louis Works Given by Symphony 





Local Composers Appear as Guests With Ganz Forces—All- 
Russian and Miscellaneous Programs Prove Attractive— 
Resident Musical Groups in Events 





T. LOUIS, Dec. 31.—Great enthusiasm 
prevailed at the “pop” concert of the 
St. Louis Symphony on a recent Sunday. 
The program was almost wholly devoted 
to the compositions of St. Louisans, with 
a resident artist as soloist, Aline How- 
ard, soprano. The program included the 
following works: 


“St. Louis Symphony,” March..... Ganz 
Overture to “Mignon”........... Thomas 
“Lalla Rookh,” Suite........... Kroeger 


(Composer Conducting) 
Aria, “Jewel Song’’ from Faust. .Gounod 
“Scene Orientale”’ and “Intermezzo” from 


“The Tents of the Arabs”..... Tietjens 
Two Selections from “The Suite in 
Wares Wee” Ge Bese ba ctabcce cer Levy 
I. At the Big Bear Pits 
II. Rain Drops 


(Composer Conducting) 


EE a re ee Blake 
Songs with Piano: 
“Little Shepherd Song’’........ Watts 
“The Angels Are Stooping’’...... Ganz 
“Ee Fae Ge CRG. eeeoar Delibes 
Epilogue, “Missouri 100 Years Ago,”’ 
Fischer 


(Composer Conducting) 


The capacity audience was in a joyful! 
mood and each local composer bowed 
acknowledgment to the ovation given to 


The orchestral works included much of 
picturesque interest and inspirational 
felicity. Mr. Kroeger’s “Lalla Rookh,” 
in its sections depicting a cavalcade in 
progress, an Oriental dance and a wed- 
ding festival, appealed. Mr. Levy’s work, 
describing familiar sights at the local 
recreation grounds, Forest Park, also de- 
served commendation. Mr. Ganz and Mr. 
Fischer, representing the orchestra’s con- 
ductoral staff, distinguished themselves 
in their offerings. 

The same week’s regular Symphony 
concerts were especially noteworthy with 
an all-Russian program. Mr. Ganz con- 
ducted. The program was: 


Overture to “Russlan and Ludmila,” 
Glinka 
“On the Steppes of Central Asia’. Borodin 
“The Flight of the Bumble Bee,” 
Rimsk y-Korsakoff 
“ree Ge ee og ss eae Skriabin 
Symphony No. 5, in E Minor, 
Tchaikovsky 
With no soloist, Mr. Ganz provided a 
program of rare beauty and diversifica- 
tion, playing it with such finesse as to 
bring forth the most exultant comment. 
Despite it being a “national” program, 
it was well contrasted and thoroughly 
enjoyable. It was a thoroughly dignified 


New Year’s Eve. The program con- 


tained: 
Overture to "Sakuntala™...... Goldmark 
Chorale and Variations for Harp and 
ER llecl s Gale 4s 6b ebb au eed Widor 
eR OOS =P Schelling 
Symphony No. 2, in D Major....Brahms 


As an interpreter of Brahms, Mr. 
Ganz was at his very best. The Second 
Symphony received a beautiful reading 
under his baton in a delightfully varied 


program. He was accorded a most en- 
thusiastic reception after the work. 
Goldmark’s Overture to “Sakuntala” 


opened the program. The other orches- 
tral work was the fantastic “A Victory 
Ball” by Ernest Schelling. Its martial 
and terpsichorean strains were finely 
blended by the men. The soloist, Mme. 
Pampari, solo harpist of the orchestra, 
displayed her versatility in a fine rendi- 
tion of the Chorale and Variations for 
Harp by Widor. She has a fine, big tone 
and very facile technic. 

The “pop” concert on Sunday was con- 
ducted by Frederick Fischer, who cele- 
brated the holiday spirit by leading the 
audience in three very familiar carols. 
It was a joyous occasion. The remainder 
of the program contained works by Men- 
delssohn, Hagel, Hadley, DeLeone, Leon- 
cavallo, Massenet and Herbert. 

The Christmas vespers, sung by the 
Morning Choral Club at St. John’s 
Methodist Church on a recent Tuesday 
afternoon, were fittingly appropriate and 
greatly enjoyed. Charles Galloway con- 
ducted the club in some finely prepared 
numbers and was assisted by Graziella 
Pampari, harpist; Esmerelda_ Berry- 
Mayes, violinist; Paul Friess at the or- 
gan, and Katherine Carmichael at the 





Berlin Opera Head Weds 


American Girl 


mtDNA babes BoDeet 


00) eenaenn ne eee: 


HE principal conductor of the 

Berlin State Opera, Erich Klei- 
ber, was to marry Ruth Goodrich, 
an American, on Dec. 30, accord- 
ing to a copyright dispatch to the 
New York Times. This report 
stated that the romance between 
the musician and his fiancée, who 
is a Californian, had its inception 
when the conductor visited Amer- 





ica several years ago. The bride 
made the journey to Hamburg, the 
dispatch states, for the marriage, 
and was to be met there by her fu- 
ture husband. 








cenceceonaennnensasecacconereneaenoenennedy 


siding. Lucille Cook and Deborah Car- 
novsky played the Chopin Concerto in F 
Minor for piano, John Halk, violinist, 
and Paul Friess, pianist, gave a most 
musicianly performance of the Brahms 
Sonata in A Major. Maurice Dusmesnil, 
French pianist, the guest of honor, gave 
a short talk on modern music. A large 
crowd was in attendance. 

Guy Golterman has announced the 
postponement of a recent scheduled per- 
formance of “The Barber of Seville” by 
the Chaliapin Opera Company, due to ill- 
ness on the part of the great bass. A 
date later in the season will shortly be 
announced. SusAN L. Cost. 





Levitzki Visits Burlington 


his or her selection. Mrs. Howard Performance of melodious music. piano. The Rubinstein-Gaines “Seraphic BURLINGTON, VT., Dec. 31.—Mischa 
showed a voice of unusual clarity and The seventh pair of concerts of the Song” was the most ambitious selection Levitzki, in his first Burlington piano 
flexibility. She was accorded a fine re- Symphony, Mr. Ganz conducting, with and was finely sung. concert, played a fine program and was 
ception. She was accompanied most ably Graziella Pampari, harpist, as_ soloist, The Musicians’ Guild held its regular rewarded with much applause. He 
by Mrs. David Kriegshaber in her second took place on Thursday night, Dec. 30, meeting on a recent Sunday afternoon at added many encores to his scheduled 
group. and the afternoon of Dec. 31, to avoid the Gatesworth Hotel, Ernst Kohn pre- list. as oh 
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LYELL BARBOUR 


NEW YORK, DEC, 9th, 1926 
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TIMES, DEC. 10th 


Pianist 


finale. 


minor. 





FINE RECITAL BY BARBOUR 
No Dull Spots in Program Given by American 


Mr. Barbour has evolved a technique, so beauti- 
fully clear and flexible that it fits the requirements 
of each composer in turn, leaving the artist un- 
hampered in his imaginative processes. 
eminently suited to the flowing elegance of a Mozart 
Sonata, which he capped by a characteristically crisp 


Chopin found Mr. Barbour a luminous interpreter. 
The pianist brought his recital to a successful close 
with a brilliant performance of the Scherzo in B flat 


His style was sonata 


The 


intensity. 








EVENING POST, DEC, 10th 

He showed himself to be a sound musician of 
widely varied tastes and enthusiasms, an able tech- 
nician and the possessor of much imagination and 
real pianistic talent. 
a B flat minor prelude and fugue of Bach, which 
he played with great strength and sonority. 
A minor sonata of Mozart, as well as the shorter 
of Mateo Ferrer, 
full of charm and grace. 
second group contained 
Debussy, two picturesque numbers by Granados, and 
an ingratiating Zapateado by Marini, in all of which 
Mr. Barbour displayed great understanding of the 
moods and rhythms and played with brilliancy and 


He opened his program with 
The 
which followed 


it, were 


two preludes of 








“SUN,” DEC, 10th 
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color and genuine fervor. 


“He played Debussy and Granados with rich 
There was a fine 
buoyant sense of rhythm in the Granados num- 
bers and a wide range of tone color apparent.” 


above the average.” 








*“HERALD-TRIBUNE,” DEC. 10th 

“Mr. Barbour gave an extremely felicitous 
rendition of Mozart’s Sonata in A minor. He 
arranges a program far from monotonous in 
mood and brings to it an artistic equipment far 


their best. 


of passion.” 








““4MERICAN,” DEC. 10th 

“It was in Debussy, Granados, and especially 
Chopin that the Barbour achievements shone at 
His touch drew warmth from the 
piano and he permitted himself some transports 
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RECENT EUROPEAN TOUR 
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LONDON 

“His recital was indeed a 
pleasure for it is seldom that 
one hears a pianist of such re- 
markable technique and_ such 
perfect musical taste. It will be 
very surprising if Mr. Barbour’s 
name is not soon among the 
leading virtuosi of the day.” 


—“Chronicle,” Feb. 12, 1926. 





BERLIN 

“He plays with that beautiful 
freedom of the artist who has a 
mastery of technique.”—*Vos- 
sische-Zeitung,” Oct. 28, 1926. 


“The beautiful A minor 
Sonata by Mozart sparkled with 
youthful freshness as on the day 
of its creation.”—“Borsenzeit- 


ung,” Oct. 26, 1926. 








LEIPSIC 

“It is gratifying indeed to hear 
at the beginning of the season a 
pianistic talent of such high 
order as that of Lyell Barbour.” 
—‘Neueste Nachrichten,” Oct. 
29, 1926. 











DRESDEN 

“The name of Lyell Barbour, 
at present unknown, will soon 
shine among the stars of the 
pianistic heavens.” 
— “Volkszeitung,” 
1926. 


Oct. 30, 























FRANKFORT 
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modulation is subtle and sure. 





“From the thundering fortissimos to the singing soft tone, his power of 
From a pianistic standpoint he has great 
and unquestionable charm. His performance of the Spanish group was full 
of elegance, rhythmic dexterity and bravoura.” 


—*Post,”’ Nov. 8, 1926. 





THE HAGUE 





“It goes without saying that in the hands of this gifted pianist the four 
pieces by Chopin were beautifully rendered. 
of these amorous and morbid confidences of a very profound character. 
This extraordinary pianist must come back again soon; he has aroused 
everyone's interest.”—“‘Rotterdamsche Courant,” Oct. 19, 1926. 
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It was a brilliant conception 
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MUSICAL INSPIRATION 


ITHOUT the assumption of omniscience, the 

anonymous writers who fill the editorial pages 
of the daily press would fare but poorly. Caution 
and reservation in statements weaken the ez 
cathedra manner which is designed to convince 
readers. It is inevitable, however, that this au- 
thority should rest now and then on the little knowl- 
edge that Alexander Pope designated as “a 
dangerous thing.” Through its editorial column, 
the New York World has announced a hitherto un- 
discovered relation between musical inspiration and 
material circumstances: 

“Professor John Erskine of Columbia is quoted 
as saying that we shall probably never have an 
American opera, for we are an energetic people, 
and opera is not the kind of music that is associated 
with energy. This is a very interesting theory of 
opera. The only trouble with it is that it isn’t 
true. If it were true, we should expect Germany, 
one of the most energetic nations in the world, to 
be as devoid of operatic literature as we are. 

“The truth about our opera, and not only about 
our opera but about our other music as well, is 
probably more closely related to time than to energy. 
Music is the most sophisticated of all the arts: in 
its simple form, it is the first to appear, but in its 
complex form, it is the last, and we have not got 
to that stage yet. Moreover, it requires a setting 
of its own before it appears at all; it seems to be 
less a creation than a spontaneous bubbling up from 
the world which produces it. 

“Literature can be produced by one man with a 


pencil, and hence it is no accident that literature 
was the first art which we developed; all that our 
Bret Hartes and Mark Twains needed was talent 
and they could function. But no musicians could 
appear as they appeared. Musicians appear where 
there are cafés, dancing, laughter and urbane liv- 
ing; a Johann Strauss could no more come to flower 
in Chambersburg, Pa., than he could fly. He was 
born of Vienna, and every musician must have his 
Vienna before he gets into action. 

“It is only lately that we have begun to boast a 
world comparable to Vienna. In New York we 
have such a world, and in possibly three or four 
other American cities. Give us time. As we lean 
back and view life more and more with an aesthete’s 
eye, we shall produce music, and one day the Amer- 
ican opera will come in, and come in to stay.” 

After perusing this, one feels like recommending 
to the writer a short course of reading in musical 
biography. He would learn therefrom that genius 
flowers where and when it will, and that musical 
inspiration is in no way dependent upon “urbane 
living,” which is more likely to check than to foster 
the creative impulse. If the waltzes of Strauss 
were an expression of the gayety of Viennese life, 
the symphonies of Beethoven were composed in the 
quiet countryside and in the lonely seclusion of 
lodgings. 

Mastery of the technic of art is the result of 
study, and technical studies are usually carried on 
in cities, but that is the only link between “urbane 
living’”’ and primacy in musical composition. The 
self-taught master is rare, but there are instances 
enough on record to prove that the link is not ab- 
solutely essential. And when one considers the 
spiritual travail involved in the composition of 
the greatest and most significant music, one finds 
it difficult to imagine Bach, Beethoven, Brahms or 
Franck “leaning back and viewing life with an 
aesthete’s eye.” 


* 





PAST AND PRESENT 


NE of the pleasures of browsing in the by- 

ways of literature is the occasional discovery 
in some long-forgotten book of ideas which have 
a direct bearing upon our present-day life. Such a 
prophetic paragraph is quoted by “Peter Warlock” 
in “The English Ayre,” just published by the Oz- 
ford University Press. The lines are taken from 
the dedication in 1608 by Robert Jones, the English 
madrigalist, of his “Ultimum Vale or The Third 
Booke of Ayres” to Henry, Prince of Wales: 

“Almost all our knowledge is drawn through the 
senses: they are the soul’s intelligencers whereby 
she passeth into the world and the world into her, 
and amongst all of them, there is none so learned 
as the ear, none hath obtained so excellent an art, 
so delicate, so abstruse, so spiritual, that it catch- 
eth up wild sounds in the air and brings them 
under a government not to be expressed but done, 
and done by no skill but its own. There is music 
in all things, but every man cannot find it out, 
because of his own jarring; he must have a har- 
mony in himself that should go about it, and then he 
is in a good way, as he that hath a good ear is in a 
good forwardness to our faculty. Conceit is but a 
well-tuned fancy, done in time and place: an ex- 
cellent sentence is but a well-tuned reason well knit 
together: polity, or the subject thereof, a common- 
wealth, is but a well-tuned song, where all parts 
do agree and meet together with full consent and 
harmony, one serving other and every one them- 
selves in the same labour.” 

In this passage one finds an anticipation of the 
modern theory that every person, whether obviously 
musical or not, is capable of being trained in ap- 
preciation of music, once “his own jarring” has 
been removed by intelligent listening. And in the 
concluding phrases is contained a striking fore- 
shadowing of the community music movement, 
which has for its basic principle the closer union 
of the commonwealth through actual participation 
in the making of music. 


" 
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oe coc of organ music is on the increase 
in the United States, and with each succeeding 
season the popularity of the instrument grows, as 
is evidenced by the number of recitals, aside from 
the use of the organ in religious services. A survey 
showed that in 1925 nearly 2000 organs were built, 
with an aggregate value of approximately $13,000,- 
000. The editor of the Diapason estimates that the 
year 1927 will see the installation of new organs 
to the value of $15,000,000. 





Contralto About to Join the Birds 


On her recent European tour, Myra Mortimer demon- 
strated that in more ways than one is the modern 
singer in a class with the songbirds—she went from 
place to place through the air. That she enjoys this 
mode of travel may be assumed from the salute the con- 
tralto is making just before a take-off in Germany. She 
returns to America for many engagements, on Jan. 25. 


Kurenko—News that her husband, Theodore Gont- 
zoff, had been made a professor in the Paris Conserva- 
toire came as a delightful Christmas present to Maria 
Kurenko. A cable from Paris brought the tidings. 


Patton—Fred Patton’s recent singing of Hunding at 
Walter Damrosch’s performance of “Die Walkiire” in 
concert form was this baritone’s twenty-third appear- 
ance in seven years with the New York Symphony. His 
recent trip to the Pacific Coast was his first as a con- 
cert artist. 


Crooks—Richard Crooks’s début as Lohengrin will be 
made next September at the Stadtische Oper, Berlin. 
He has recently been engaged for this and other appear- 
ances by Bruno Walter, the general director. He will 
also sing Pinkerton in “Madame Butterfly” and Cava- 
radossi in “Tosca.” 


Vreeland—Beethoven celebrations will occupy much 
of Jeannette Vreeland’s time this season. She has been 
engaged as soprano soloist for Jan. 20 and 21 in the 
Ninth Sympony with Henri Verbrugghen’s orchestra in 
Minneapolis. She will appear in the same capacity with 
the Boston Symphony on March 29. 


Beebe-Niemack—Two New York musicians were 
among those honored as guests at the recent banquet 
and concert given in Philadelphia by Rodman Wana- 
maker for Thaddeus Rich on the evening of Dec. 29. 
They were Carolyn Beebe, pianist and director of the 
New York Chamber Music Society, and Ilse Niemack, 
violinist. 


Maréchal—Maurice Maréchal, recently introduced to 
this country as a ’cellist, is considerably more than a 
one-réle person. To his gifts as a master of his instru- 
ment he has added others of a transcriber. Manuel de 
Falla’s “Canciones Populares Espafiolas” he has re- 
cently made available to ’cellists under the title of 
“Suite Populaire Espagnole.” 


Brailowsky—Denmark, the only Scandinavian coun- 
try in which Alexander Brailowsky had not been heard, 
recently gave a hearty welcome to the Russian pianist. 
His début in Copenhagen was followed immediately by 
a second concert. After further concertizing in Sweden, 
Norway and other countries, he gave a third concert in 
Copenhagen with the same success. 


Lewis—Mary Lewis’s concert in Waterbury, Conn., 
on Jan. 14, under the management of Paul Prentzel, 
happens to coincide with a radio show. Out of deference 
to Miss Lewis, though, the radio directors have agreed 
to do no broadcasting during the hours when she is 
singing. In appreciation of this courtesy, Miss Lewis 
has promised to appear at the show at 5:30 on that 
day and say a few words over the air. 


Keltie—Tradition of Egyptian royalty was waived 
recently and a recital was permitted in the palace at 
Cairo when King Fuad asked Madeline Keltie, Amer- 
ican operatic singer, to make a special appearance 
before his court. Nearly 1,000 persons were invited, 
the audience including the principal families of the 
Egyptian court, the entire diplomatic corps, and lead- 
ing members of the American, British, French and 
Italian colonies. Many guests journeyed from Alexan- 
dria and other places. 


D’Indy—Remarks recently made by Vincent d’Indy 
concerning the preponderance of foreign students in 
Paris elicited rebuttal from Louis Schneider, writing 
in the Paris edition of the New York Herald. M. d’Indy 
is reported to have said that a proportion of ten for- 
eign musicians to every Frenchman obtaining a hear- 
ing before the Paris public was too great. Mr. 
Schneider cites Albeniz, de Falla, Liszt, Paganini, 
Rubinstein, Sarasate and Fritz Kreisler as among the 
foreign musicians who have sought the “baptism of 
Paris” and whose contact with the French capital has 
redounded to its artistic glory and economic benefit. 
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Pout and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. J. 





Musie and Medicine: 
FEARFUL, fearsome, 














cure for physical ills. 





been wafted to us across the seas from Great Britain. 
Firmus has a friend over there who writes that doctors in 
Leeds (which is a leading city) have hit upon singing as a 
This does not mean that world-famous 
stars are expected to cancel all their bookings in the greatest 





or Curing Those Cured 
terrible and trepidatious thought has 


Mrs. 


opera houses in the world that they may spend patient hours chortling 
arias, scenas, duets, trios, quartets and ensembles to suffering patients. 


Oh, no! not at all. 


Nothing like that. 


Explained and expressed in plainer 


English, it simply means that the sufferers themselves will be asked to sing. 


So far, so good. But how good? 
Details are lacking, but one won- 


ee 

What will be the music chosen, for ex- 
ample? Excerpts from “Lucrezia Bor- 
gia” would hardly be appropriate, and 
there are certain passages allotted to 
Leonora and a convenient—if generally 
invisible—ring in the last act of “Il 
Trovatore” that would hardly be tact- 
ful. It is to be hoped, indeed, that, in 
event of printed programs, any indeli- 
cate addition of a second “1” to the “Il” 
of Verdi’s sometimes sung masterpiece 
will be prevented by typographical ac- 


curacy. Should a_ printer, however, 
inadvertently spell Gilda’s aria “Cure 
nome,” no one could object. Circum- 


stances alter cases—printers’ cases, hos- 
pital cases and cases of other things. 
Instrumental Accompaniments 


Then there is the vexing question of 
what to sing when in a dentist’s hands. 
Naturally, instrumental accompani- 
ments could easily be furnished, but den- 
tistrial literature appears to be limited. 
An old-time comic ballad called “Oh! 
My Tooth it Aches” might be dug out of 
libraries now concealed behind ancient 
harmoniums; but imagination stops 
short of this, unless adaptation be made 
of a sea chantey bearing the title of 
“Pull, Boys, Pull for the Shore.” 

And the worst is yet to come. Suppose 
singing does cure, and invalids become 
confirmed singers: what can be done to 
cure them of that malady? Leaping into 
the fire from the frying pan usually 
brings disadvantages. Among our per- 
sonal friends we number not a few af- 
flicted with this (to us) complaint of 
vocalism, and our efforts to discover a 
remedy have so far not met with bril- 
liant success. In our anxiety, we can 
only try to echo the wisecrack of a fa- 
mous gent who remarked, “What must 
come will come well.” 


* * . 
Fierce and Fiercer 
CALIFORNIAN newspaper scribe 
+ gives the following gentle impres- 
sion of a certain dramatic opus: 

“As gripping as the mandibles of crue! 
oyster ‘tongs, pitilessly tearing helpless 
bivalves from the false security of their 
homes in the vasty deep. As desperate- 
ly passionate as the blood-red moon; as 
burning with desire as the white-hot 
South African veldt. These are some 





of our impressions as we cudgel our 
mind for fitting language in which to 
record our reaction.” 

Having carefully considered the mat- 
ter, we think he must have just stag- 
gered out of a session with the vindictive 


Turandot. (P. S.—At that, he left out 
the meat-cleaver.) 
* * * 
Suggestions 


HEN the operatic prompter is not 


prompting 

What pursuits can he employ to kill 
his hours? 

Telling others what to do is his best 
function. 

Why not try it on the guides of sub- 
way cars? 

Or endeavor to 
ductors 

On the rubbernecking vans that pass 
along? 

Teaching sol-fas to the barkers 
circus 

Doubtless would improve the 
ness of their song. 


enlighten the con- 


in the 


prompt- 


Then there’re legion other charming 
little junctures 

When a word in time would save a 
prison spell. 

Let him lay a 
—— shoulders, 

Calm the rages unaltruistic that impel 

Them to scale to other people’s dormer 
windows, 

To remove the plated silverware and 
such! 

If a prompter would aspire to these 
diversions, 

It would solve his leisure problems 
very much! R. M. K. 


* * 


hand on doughty 


Worst Yet to Come 


66 ORA, you sing too much.” 
“Don’t worry, mum; next 
I’m buying a saxophone.” 


* - * 
Bad Weather. Wanted! 


IGHTNING,” says 


struck and _ destroyed 
saxophones in a London music 
We don’t get enough storms.” 


week 


Punch, “has 
sixteen 
store. 





hue al Americas Question: 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters 


MUSICAL 
Matters 


of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


not for pub- 
Address Editor. The Question Bor. 





Hammerstein Premiéres 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please list by seasons, the 
operatic novelties given at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House by Oscar Hammer- 
stein? FRANK C. WATSON. 

New York City, Dec. 31, 1926. 

There were xno novelties during the 
first season. In 1907-1908, the second 
season, he brought out “Thais,” “Pelléas 
et Mélisande,” “Siberia” and “Louise.” 
The third season, 1908-1909, “Le Jong- 
leur de Notre Dame, ” “La Princesse de 
’Auberge.” Fourth season, 1909-1910, 
“Elektra,” “Dragons de Villars,” “Gri- 
“Sapho.” These were all 


WEAVER PIANOS 


American premiéres. “Hérodiade” had 
been sung in New Orleans but never be- 
fore in New York. 


oe 


Transposing Instruments 


Question Box Editor: 
What are transposing 
and why? J. 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, Dec. 29, 1926. 
Instruments whose natural scale is al- 
ways written in C Major, no matter 
what the actual pitch is. Thus, any 
note in a part for a transposing instru- 
ment is written as much above what you 
want it to sound as the instrument 
stands below C. For example, music for 


instruments 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
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a B Flat clarinet is written a whole tone 
above what is wanted. This is done to 
facilitate reading. 
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Paying for Débuts 

Question Box Editor: 

Do you consider it unethical or not for 
a singer to pay for the privilege of mak 
ing an operatic début? G. F. R. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dec. 31, 1926. 

One feels instinctively that this should 
not be done, but on the other hand, a 
singer pays for a recital début, and pays 
pretty high, so that if people have am- 
bitions in the direction of opera, there 
seems no logical reason why they should 
not pay for achieving them. 


©. ee 
Bayreuth Festival 


Question Box Editor: 


Please publish the répertoire and 
dates of the Bayreuth Festival for next 


summer. G. E. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 31, 1926. 
“Tristan und Isolde,’ > Jules 19, 28, . a 

11 and 19; “Parsifal,” July 20, 99, 

Aug. 8, 10, and 20; “Rheingold,” ‘Tals 


22, Aug. 1 and 13; “Walkiire,” July 23, 
Aug. 2 and 14; “Siegfried,” July 24, 
Aug. 3 and 15; “Gétterdimmerung,” 
July 26, Aug. 5 and 17. 


9 9 9 


Tenor Registers 


Question Box Editor: 

How many registers does the tenor 
voice normally have, and where does 
the change usually occur? TENOR. 

Defiance, Ohio, Dec. 30, 1926. 

The term “register” is less apt when 
applied to the male voice than to the fe- 





male, as there is, or should be, far less 
difference in quality between a man’s 
high and low tones than a woman’s. In 
the tenor voice there is usually a change 
in the mechanism at F Sharp on the 
fifth line (really an octave below that). 
There is, of course, the falsetto register, 
which is not considered to be in the best 
usage. Occasionally one hears a tenor 
with a real head voice which is similar 
to or identical with his chest voice, only 
softer in both texture and volume. This 
is extremely rare, and many tenors 
imagine they are singing “head tones’ 
when it is really only falsetto they are 
delivering. 
7 FF 


Liszt and Liebestod 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Did Liszt make more than one tran- 
scription of the Liebestod? 2. Is it true 
that he, and not Wagner, so designated 
the piece? Wi oe G 

Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 24, 1926. 

1. Liszt made a transcription for pi- 
ano solo and one for and piano. 

» Sah 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Piano+ 


Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New Yort 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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Artistic Triumph. 
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“She -is the one 
coloratura whose 
voice has never 
hardened under the 
strain of continuous 
trilling. Soft and 
mellow, it is true to the 
finest shading and as flex- 
ible as Damascus steel.”— 
Washington Times (Dec. 4, 
1926). 


VOSS VOEOPO LOL OADOLIG 









“Miss Garrison’s clear, limpid 
voice is of bell-like quality.”—Buf- 
falo Times (Nov. 26, 1926). 


“It is rarely that the music loving public 

has the opportunity to hear a coloratura 

soprano of such charm as Mabel Garrison.” 
Galveston Daily News (March 12, 1926). 































“Miss Garrison, big-eyed, blue-gowned, and de- 

lightfully gracious, looked like a lovely song her- 

self. The sparkling, crystal purity of her voice, the 

bell-like clearness of her tiniest tones, and the depth 

of feeling in each song made Miss Garrison’s program 
a joy.”—Argus Leader, Sioux Falls (Feb. 4, 1926). 





“Mabel Garrison’s art glows with beauty.”—Chicago Herald 
and Examiner. 


“Her art is effortless; her vocal range extraordinary. She is a 
master of nuance. She is, in short, an artist you cannot afford not 


to hear.”"—Philippine Herald. 


“It was an unforgettable evening of music.”—South China Morning 
Post. 





“Miss Garrison’s art satisfied even the most critical. She revealed ex- 
quisite style and mellow voice in every number.”—Japan Advertiser. 


“Miss Garrison is in the first rank of sopranos.”—Straits Times, Singapore. 











ONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR 
JUDSON has the honor to announce that 
Miss Mabel Garrison will be under its exclusive di- 
rection for the season 1927-28. Miss Garrison 
toured the Orient during 1925-26 and will be in 
Europe for the remainder of this season until Sep- 
| tember 1, 1927, when she will be available for 
| concerts. 
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“WALKURE” IS SUNG FOR PHILADELPHIANS 





First of Metropolitan’s Bay- 
reuth Dramas Is 
Unfolded 


By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 31.—“Die Wal- 
kiire,” the first Wagnerian opera of the 
Metropolitan’s season here, drew a 
throng of devotees to the Academy of 
Musie the evening of Dec. 28. Several 
changes had been made in the cast as 
originally announced, Julia Claussen re- 
placing Margaret Matzenauer as Briinn- 
hilde and Kathleen Howard, appearing 
for Marion Telva as Fricka. 

For the first time in many years this 
music drama was billed to begin at 8 


o’clock instead of 7.45 or 7.30, the new 
schedule plainly implying that cuts 
would be made in the score. This hint 
was made good—or bad—according to 
the degrees of Wagnerism prevailing in 
the audience—by a much condensed ver- 
sion of the second act. In this produc- 
tion Wotan was not permitted to give to 
Briinnhilde his account of the plot of 
“Das Rheingold.” 

This story, with additions, as the ac- 
tion proceeds, is frequently retold in the 
course of the Tetralogy. According to 
Bernard Shaw, the repetition was too 
much for Hagen, who in “Gétterdammer- 
ung” slays Siegfried for going all over 
it again. Perfect Wagnerites are habi- 
tually less vexed at these reminiscences, 
which are often the occasion for some of 
the finest music in the Ring. The most 
ardent and best informed Wagner en- 
thusiasts therefore regretted the abridg- 
ment which enabled the performance to 
begin at the standard operatic hour of % 
o’clock and close in time for the visiting 


organization to be well on its way to- 
ward New York by midnight. 

The presentation, although it had mo- 
ments of unevenness, was, on the whole, 
of excellent quality. A contralto Britmn- 
hilde is never ideal, yet Mme. Claussen 
supplies much compensation in a noble 
and stirring conception of the part; and 
where the register is not too high, she 
sings the music with reassuring fervor 
and amplitude of tone. She was particu- 
larly moving in the impressive scene 
with Siegmund in Act Two. Florence 
Easton, vocally and dramatically, proved 
a most satisfying Sieglinde, while Curt 
Taucher, as the Walsung, was in better 
voice, especially in the Spring Song. 
than on any of his previous visits to this 
city. Paul Bender gave the most con- 
vincing portrait of Hwnding displayed 
here in many seasons. Clarence White- 
hill’s presentation of Wotan had magnif- 
icent visual authority and was distin- 
guished in the second act, which was ar- 
tistically the brilliant feature of the per- 
formance, by some admirable singing 
In the Farewell, his voice seemed a trifle 
tired. Kathleen Howard filled require- 
ments as Fricka. The Valkyr maids were 
a sonorous octet, with the individual 
parts entrusted to Marcella Roeseler, 
Charlotte Ryan, Editha Fleischer, Ina 
Bourskaya, Mary Bonetti, Merle Alcock, 
Grace Anthony and Kathleen Howard. 

Artur Bodanzky conducted in gener- 
ally authoritative style, but seemingly 
somewhat hurriedly in the final act and 
Magic Fire scene, which lacked some- 
thing of the potential epic surge and 
sweep. Loge’s efforts at an imposing 
cordon of flames might have been more 
impressive. The dramatic advent of the 
springtime in the opening act was ex- 
pressed not by the opening of the great 
door, but by an unimpressive s ishing 
away of nondescript draperies. Other- 
wise the stage management was satis- 
factory. 





STUDENTS’ CONTEST DRAWS 





Wyoming and Utah: Expect Large Entry 
—Utah Glee Club is Making Pacific 
Coast Tour 


SALT LAKE City, Jan. 3.—Music stu- 
dents of the intermountain area are 
manifesting interest in the first biennial 
students’ contest of the National Fed- 


eration of Music Clubs, according to 
Mrs. E. E. Corfman, president of the 
State organization. A large entry from 
Utah is anticipated. 

The contest, which is open to piano, 
violin and voice students, is being ar- 
ranged by the national organization 
Four national prizes of $150 each are tc 
be awarded, and States and districts are 
expected to offer further trophies. Con- 
testants must have resided in the United 
States for more than half their lives, 
and must have had at least ten years of 
musical training in this country. They 
must be between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four. For the purpose of the 
contest the nation has been divided into 
twelve districts, with Utah, Idaho and 
Wyoming comprising the Rocky Moun- 
tain district. Chairmen of the individ- 
ual States are Mrs. T. J. Riach of Cas- 
per, Wyo., and Mrs. E. E. Corfman of 
Utah. Finals are to be held in Chicago, 
April, 1927. 

The Men’s Glee Club of the University 
of Utah is again making a tour of the 
Pacific Coast. J. M. Adamson is now in 


INTERMOUNTAIN MUSICIANS 


California attending to arrangements. 
The club, which will make from twelve 
to eighteen appearances, covering a pe- 
riod of eleven days, has already been 
booked to appear at Berkeley (Univer- 
sity of California), Palo Alto (Stan- 
ford), San Francisco, San José, Los An- 
geles, San Bernardino and Long Beach 
The Glee Club membership will include 
thirty-two singers; these to be aug- 
mented by Mary Ellen Hyland, soprano. 
the string quartet, which made a very 
favorable impression in California last 
year, and the Harmony Night Hawks 
Quartet, whose membership is included 
in the Glee Club also. Thomas Giles, 
head of the music department, is direc- 
tor of the club and Ellen Nielson is di- 
rector of the string quartet. 

Choruses, choirs, glee clubs and music 
students of the L. D. S. University here 
combined in the fifth annual concert 
given in the Assembly Hall of this city 
Dec. 20. George H. Durham had charge 
of the program, with Frank W. Asper at 
the organ. This was a free festival, the 
public having been invited. The feature 
number was Heyser’s Christmas can- 
tata, “Peave on Earth,” by the entire 
group, including the school orchestra 
and organ. 

“Messiah” was announced to be given 
at the Tabernacle New Year’s Day. 
Mrs. Raymond Havens, noted Kansas 
City soloist, was engaged by the Ora- 
torio Society to aid in this production. 

VioLa BrowNInc Hype. 





New “Beaux Arts Building” to be Com- 
pleted in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 31.—The New Year 
gives to Los Angeles, among other 
things, a new music studio building 
which will become, it is expected, a mu- 
Sical center of the city. The structure, 
called the Beaux Arts Building, will be 
completed shortly after Jan. 1 and will 
have its formal opening on Feb. 16. An 
auditorium, two rehearsal halls and 220 
studios are in the building, which is of 
Italian architecture and eleven stories in 
height. It is located in a comparatively 
quiet section of the city, yet is readily 
accessible to the business center of Los 
Angeles. All brass musical instruments 
Will be barred from the studios, in an 
effort to give exclusiveness to each studio. 
Sound-proof walls are being constructed. 


San Francisco Gives Municipal Holiday 
Program 


_SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.—San Fran- 
Clsco’s annual municipal Christmas Eve 
program was given under a clear sky 
in front of the City Hall at the Civic 
Center. Participants were Grace North- 


rup, soprano, as guest soloist; the Mu- 
nicipal Chorus, led by Hans Leschke’ 
the Municipal Band, under Director 
Sapiro, and a pageant directed by the 
Wyatt Sisters, with some fifty children 
taking part. The celebration was under 
the direction of Milo Kent, chairman 
of the Public Welfare Committee of the 
Board of Supervisors, and the San 
Francisco Civic Association, of which 
Chester Rosekrans is director. 
M. M. F. 


Oratorio Choir Is Organized in Terre 
Haute 


TERRE HAvuTE, IND., Dec. 31.—Edna 
Cogswell Otis has organized, at the 
Methodist Temple, the Temple Oratorio 
Choir of thirty-five members. “The 
Holy City” by Gaul was recently given 
with excellent effect under Mrs. Otis’ 
direction. “Elijah” is now in course of 
preparation. Soloists are Lillian Eppert, 
soprano; Mrs. Altekruse, contralto; 
Perry Rush, tenor; John Thomson, bass 


Mrs. Ferguson substituted for Mrs 
Altekruse in “The Holy City.” Mrs. 
Otis is organist. L. E. A. 





CARA VERSON 
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Season 1927-28 Now Booking 





Photo by Fernand de Gueidre 


New York Press December 15, 1926 


Herald Tribune 


“Played interesting program—possessed ample 
vigor—marked TECHNICAL COMPETENCE in a 


performance of interpretative ability.” 
Sun 


“TECHNIC adequate, INTERPRETATIONS in- 
telligent, and MUSICIANSHIP sound.” 





Chicago Press, April 30, 1926 


Tribune 


“PROFOUND STUDENT of the Moderns.” 


Post 


“VARIETY of COLOR and SHADING — IN- 
TERPRETATIVE FORCE and excellent TECH- 


NICAL command.” 


Journal 


“DEPTH of FEELING and more than average 
KEENNESS of PENETRATION.” 





Exclusive Management 


Harry and Arthur Culbertson 


4832 Dorchester Ave. 
Chicago 


1022 Aeolian Hall 
New York 





“The Musical Rebel.”’ 
Chicago Journal 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY HAS RADIANT WEEK 





Exceptional Demands on Men 
Under Stock Are Met 
With Success 


By Eugene Stinson 

Cuicaco, Jan. 3.—One of the busiest 
weeks in the Chicago Symphony’s thirty- 
sixth season was completed on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 1 with the repetition of its 
twelfth program in the original week- 
end subscription series under Frederick 
Stock. On the preceding Monday the 
customary repetition of the eleventh 
program in this series, postponed from 
Christmas night, was applauded by a 
friendly audience. The fifth program 
in the Tuesday subscription series was 
played on the afternoon of Dec. 28, and 
on Thursday evening a popular concert 
drew a large and enthusiastic at- 
tendance. ; 

Stefan Sopkin was soloist on the aft- 
ernoon of Dec. 31 and the evening of 
Jan. 1 in the following program: 


Overture to “Abu Hassan’’..... . . Weber 
Symphony No. 10......s..--;- . Schubert 
Violin Concerto in G Minor....... Bruch 


“Pomp and Circumstance” . . Elgar 


Mr. Sopkin, well known to Chicago, 
where he has made his home for various 
periods of his development into one of 
the most able violinists of the young 
American generation, commanded a very 
beautiful tone for the Concerto, enun- 
ciating the opening theme with satisfy- 
ing breadth, and giving one of the most 
enjoyable performances of the slow 
movement heard here for many seasons. 
His predilection for tasteful treatment 
of technical passages was admirably 
shown in the concluding Allegro. Mr. 
Sopkin’s instinctive talent for the violin 
was fully recognized here, and it had 
most effective display at these concerts, 
the first at which he has appeared as 
soloist. He was warmly applauded. 

Mr. Stock’s performance of the Sym- 
phony was energetic, smooth and in that 
clear, composed style for which he has 
made his excellent orchestra so widely 
admired. The opening and closing num- 
bers were justly performed. 

The program for the matinée of Dec. 
28 was as follows: 

“Pastoral Symphony,” from “Messiah,” 


Handel! 

‘Dance of the Angels,” from “La Vita 
PUUMGVE 5 cence ccccucec ss WO Ulrar 
I i nee wine ...Brahms 
“Nut-Cracker” Suite....... Tchaikovsky 


While the musical gravity of this con- 
cert centered around a very discrimi- 
nating performance of the symphony, 
additional pleasure was offered, in 
lighter vein, by the performance of the 
Tchaikovsky suite, which Mr. Stock fa- 
vors, and which he may possibly have 
included on this occasion in deference 
to the juvenile element always pre- 
dominant in his audiences during the 
holidays. The Dance of the Angels, in 
which the original piano part was dis- 
seminated, apparently, between the 
harps and the celesta, pleased the large 
audience so much that for a moment it 
seemed the sanctity of the no-encore rule 
might become jeopardized. The concert 
as a whole served to demonstrate the 
virtuosity of the orchestra and Mr. 
Stock’s impartial ability to do justice 
to all styles of music, through his own. 


Plays New Concerto 


Rae Bernstein, a gifted young Chica- 
goan, was soloist at the subscription 
concerts of Dec. 24 and Dec. 27, in the 
following program: 

Pastorale, from the “Christmas Oratorio,” 

Bach 

Suite, “Christmas Eve,” 

Rimsky-Korsakov 


Piano Concerto in B........ Bortkiewicz 
(First public performance in Chicago) 
PE SE tind othe kes 046 6uke Strauss 
Seénes de Ballet, Op. 52...... Glazounov 


Interest centered primarily in the con- 
certo, for its novelty, if not altogether 
for its substance. It is a lanky work, 
reminiscent even where it is not actually 
repetitive, as at the close of the second 
movement, an Andante Sostenuto, which 
reminds one of a portion of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Symphony “Pathétique.” The en- 


tire concerto, however, the progress of 
which is sustained by remarkably in- 
genious means, is rich in pianistic effects, 
and this gilt-edged catalog of keyboard 
rhetoric was played by Miss Bernstein 
with a facility, a depth of tone, a va- 
riety of means and a stylistic composure 
which won the enthusiastic praise of 
even the most discriminating of the or- 
chestra’s patrons. 

Mr. Stock had introduced the Rimsky- 
Korsakov suite last season, and its finale, 
descriptive of the dawn at Christmas, 
had again that delightful deliberateness 
of motion, that richness of texture and 
that simplicity of atmosphere which 
made the work seem so charming when 
first heard here. But the preceding 
pages, all of which are taken from the 
opera of the same name, are frequently 
liable to a charge of banality. “Don 
Juan,” is, of course, one of the orches- 
tra’s masterpieces, and Mr. Stock’s per- 
formance of it at these concerts had the 
same depth, penetration and admirable 
restraint which have always character- 
ized a remarkably well balanced orches- 
tra’s performance of it. 


Popular Program 


At the popular concert of Dec. 30, Mr. 
Stock repeated the “Oxford” Symphony 
of Haydn, and “Les Préludes,” which 
had figured enjoyably at preceding pro- 
grams in his subscription series. Other 
music included Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” 
Overture; some of the second set of 
Brahms’ delightful “Hungarian” Dances, 
in Dvorak’s expressive orchestration; 
the overture to Von Reznicek’s “Donna 
Diana,” and the Pilgrims March, from 
Berlioz’s “Harold in Italy.” Clarence 


Nese 





Lloyd George Speaks at Organ 
Dedication 


ONDON, Dec. 22.—No less a 
statesman than David Lloyd 
George recently made some perti- 
nent remarks on music. The oc- 
casion at which he spoke was the 
inauguration of an organ in the 
Clapham Junction Welsh Presby- 
terian Church. The pith of the 
speech is reported as follows by 
the Musical News and Herald: 
“Mr. Lloyd George has been chaff- 
ing Welsh people who expect to 
have a harp in heaven, but will not 
allow a harmonium on earth. He 
asks why it should be a sort of 
desecration of the temple to have 
an instrument down here on earth 
and a joy to have a full orchestra 
up in heaven. He finds, however, 
that a great change has come over 
Welsh music since his village 
chapel days in boyhood. He ap- 
proves of it. Another point that 
he made was with regard to hymn- 
tunes. He once asked two eminent 
musicians, ‘Which are the five 
greatest hymn-tunes?’ Their 
choice fell upon the Old Hun- 
dredth, Luther’s Hymn, Mann- 
heim, the German Hallelujah, and 
Moab. ‘Fancy,’ said Mr. Lloyd 
George, ‘Moab being one of the 
five greatest hymn-tunes in the 
world!’” 
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Evans played the viola obbligato in the 
last. Mr. Stock was in as fine a mood 
as was his audience, and granted them 
a generous supply of extra music. 





CALIFORNIA EISTEDDFOD OUTLINES COMING CONCERTS 





Third Annual Year Book Gives Lists of 
Districts and Chairman Appointed 
for Each—tTests Close in April 
Los ANGELES, Dec. 31.—The Califor- 
nia Eisteddfod Association has recently 
issued its third annual year book, an at- 
tractive brochure of fifty-two pages, in 
which are set forth the scope and char- 
acter of the 1926-27 contests. Headed by 
James G. Warren, philanthropist and 
art-patron, the Association has awak- 
ened widespread interest in music and 
art. More than 15,000 persons partici- 
pated in the nine district Eisteddfods 
held last year, with a total of more than 
3500 persons participating in the finals. 
The nine districts and their respective 
chairmen are as follows: Harbor Dis- 
trict, Emma M. Bartlett, 315 South 
Oleander Street, Compton, or Fronia 
Whitehead, 341 South Cabrillo Avenue, 
San Pedro; Long Beach, Mrs. C. C. 
Cutchshaw, Community Service, City 
Hall, Long Beach; Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Alfa Wood Anderson, 1044 South Hope 


Street, Los Angeles; Orange County, 
Adelaide Proctor, 283 North Orange 
Street, Orange; Pomona Valley, Ralph 
H. Bloem, Pomona; San Gorgonio, (Red- 


lands, San _ Bernardino, ’§ Riverside) 
Grace S. Mullen, Redlands; Santa 
Monica Bay, E. J. Hummel, 340% 
North Palm Drive, Beverly Hills; 


Ventura County, E. J. Hokin, Commun- 
ity Service, Oxnard; Glendale, R. Er- 
nest Tucker, Community Service, City 
Hall, Glendale. 

The contests, which close April 15, are 
open to amateurs and artist students. 
An amateur is defined as one who does 
not gain 30 per cent of his livelihood by 
means of the art in which he competes. 
Official prizes will be medals and ribbons 
for individual winners of first, second 
and third place, and banners or other 
trophies for groups winning first place. 
Where there is no competition, certifi- 
eates of honorable mention will be 
awarded. The policy of favoring cash 
prizes is not favored by the Association. 


HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN. 








Wichita Choir Makes First Appearance 


Wicaita, Kan., Dec. 31. — The new 
chorus of the Saturday Afternoon Musi- 
cal Club recently made its first appear- 
ance, directed by Roy Campbell, in a pro- 
gram of French, Russian and old Eng- 
lish Christmas carols. Other numbers 
on the program were violin solos played 
by Laura Lambert of Kiowa, Kan., and 
three vocal numbers by Mrs. John A. 
Campbell, with violin obbligati played 
by Duff Middleton. - i exe 2 


Music by Hawaiian Composers Forms 
Honolulu Program 


HONOLULU, Dec. 24.—An evening of 
music by composers residing in the 
Hawaiian Islands was given in Central 
Union Parish House recently by the 
Honolulu Chapter of the American As- 
sociation of University Women. Com- 
posers represented were Erich Kahl, 
Florence Bocco Johnson, F. Judd Cooke, 
Julia Walcott Cockroft, Margaret E. 
Clarke, Mary Dillingham Frear and 
Roxana Weihe. On this program were 
songs, piano and ’cello solos and a “Bab- 
lyonian” Mass for string quintet and 
flute. The artists were Mrs. Riley Allen, 
Mrs. LeRoy Blessing, Mrs. George 
Cooke, F. Judd Cooke, Mrs. Ernest Cam- 
eron, Thomas H. Cooke, Mrs. Richard A 
Cooke, George Paul Cooke, Jr., Mrs. 
Russell Christianson, Mrs. Carl Allen- 
baugh, Roxana Weihe and Miriam 
Weihe. Cc. G. 

Pianists Applauded in St. Louis 

St. Louts, Dec. 31.—Maurice Dumes- 
nil gave a fine concert in Sheldon 
Memorial Hall revently, playing music 
by Chopin on the composer’s piano, and 
numbers by Debussy. He was well re- 
ceived. Another piano recital which 
brought applause was that given by 
William McGregor of Indianapolis, who 
played in the Sacred Heart Convent and 
maintained the high standard by which 
he is known here. S. L. C. 








French Mystery Play in Honolulu 

HONOLULU, Dec. 23.—“The Nativity,” 
an old French mystery play, translated 
and adapted by Linda Ekman and Eliz- 
abeth Fyfee, was presented by the Foot- 
lights Club on Dec. 22 in Central Union 
Church Auditorium, under the musical 


direction of Mrs. George P. Cooke and 
the dramatic leadership of Edna B. 
Lawson. The cast included Mrs. Frank 
Warren as the Virgin Mary; William D. 
Saunders, Joseph; Harold W. Jeneson, 
the Inhospitable Host; Kenneth Adcock, 
the Slothful Shepherd; Mrs. Russell 
Christianson, the Guardian Angel; Law- 
rence Judd, Carl Farden and Harold W. 
Jeneson, the Three Wise Men. Some 
fifty singers were in the chorus. The ac- 
companiments were played on the organ 
by F. Judd Cooke, with violin obbligati 
by William A. Love. Ge. 


Sings French-Canadian Folk-songs 

WINNIPEG, Dec. 31.—Charles March- 
and, French-Canadian baritone, appear- 
ed recently for the second time this 
season in recital at St. Boniface College 
Auditorium. Mr. Marchand gave an 
interesting program of French-Canadian 
folk-songs. Ernest Patience, composer 
and pianist, accompanied Mr. Marchand, 
and also contributed solos. Dr. Robert 
Fletcher, on behalf of the National 
Council of Education, spoke of the suc- 
cess of the Marchand recitals through- 
out Canada. M. M. 





Light Operas Given in Wichita 

WIcHITA, KAN., Dec. 31.—May Valen- 
tine and her company appeared in the 
Crawford Theater at two matinée and 
two evening performances. “The Bohem- 
ian Girl” and “The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy” were given. All the perform- 
ances were well attended. At a meeting 
of the Saturday Afternoon Musical Club 
Katherine Newman, Lena Weight and 
Roy Wall furnished the program. Susie 
Ballinger Newman was the accompanist, 
and George Tack assisted in two vocal 
numbers with flute obbligati. 

L. K. 


GOLDEN GATE HEARS 
MIASKOWSKY WORK 


Hertz Players Have Members 
as Soloists — Ukrainians 
Pay Visit 


By Marjory M. Fisher 





SAN FRANcIsco, Dec. 29. — At the 
sixth pair of San Francisco Symphony 
concerts, on Dec. 24 and 26, Alfred 


Hertz made San Francisco a present of 
two unusually interesting lists. The 
program included: 

Symphony, No. 5.........-.; Miaskowsky 

Concerto in A Minor for Violin 

Goldmark 

Prelude to “DIE MEISTERSINGER” 

Wagner 

Miaskowsky’s Symphony was re- 
ceived with great acclaim. Marked were 
the vitality, virility and magnitude of 
the musical and emotional content of the 
first movement; the primitive plaintive- 
ness of the second; and the attractive 
Scherzo and Finale. The impression 
made has caused a request for another 
hearing during the present season. 

Mishel Piastro, concertmaster was 
soloist in the concerto and his magni- 
ficent tone was heard to fine advantage 
in this number—for which the audience 
seemed to outdo itself in the way of 
applause. The Wagner Overture was 
played con amore, as is always the case 
with Mr. Hertz’ Wagner conducting. 
and sent the audience home more than 
happy. 

The orchestra will enjoy a week’s 
holiday—the next concert not taking 
place until Jan. 7, when Gliére’s Sym- 
phonic Poem “The Sirens” is scheduled 
for a San Francisco introduction. 

The pre-holiday Symphony “pop” pre- 
sented Lajos Fenster, assistant concert- 
master, as soloist. An exceptionally 
large Sunday audience heard the pro- 
gram in the Curran Theater. Mr. 
Hertz conducted the following numbers: 


Prelude to “Lohengrin’’......... Wagner 
Concerto for Violin in D..... .. Mozart 
Symphonic Poem, “Le Route d’Omphale’”’ 
Saint-Saéns 
Overture to “Mignon’’.... ....Thomas 
Dream Pantomime from “Hansel and 
Gees «<ks TTTeT tt Humperdinck 
Suite from “Sylvia”’........ ....Delibes 


Mr. Fenster was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. His playing was more emphatic 
than graceful but it was clean-cut and 
accurate and had a style that was indi- 
vidual, if not Mozartian. It was a very 
creditable performance. 

Orchestrally, the Saint-Saéns work 
and the “Mignon” Overture vied for first 
place. The Humperdinck fairy-tale 
music was delectably given, and the 
entire program was played and received 
in festive spirit appropriate to the occa- 
sion. 

The Ukrainian Chorus was presented 
for three performances in the Capito! 
Theater by the Elwyn Bureau. The 
choir also sang at a Christmas fund 
benefit program staged by the San 
Francisco Examiner. Alexander Kos- 
hetz conducted, and Max Pollikoff, vio- 
linist, was the assisting artist. The 
group is as colorful as ever, and the 
solo voices are excellent. The audi- 
ences were appreciative of violin work 
of Mr. Pollikoff. His accompanist, Jo- 
seph Barsky, did splendid work. 

The chorus numbers which were the 
most outstanding were the “Koliaca,” a 
New Year’s song arranged by Kositsky; 
“Ploughing Peasant” and “The Hill on 
the Steppe,” arranged by Koshetz, the 
latter song containing a soprano solo, 
ably sung by an unnamed singer. A 
plaintive “Lullaby” by Barvinsky, with 
a mezzo-soprano solo; “The Rakes of 
Mallow,” both arranged by Mr. Koshetz; 
and the concluding, “O Susanna,” which 
the crowd clamored for a second time, 
but in vain, were outstanding. 





Wagner Opera Festival Planned 
in Paris 

ARIS, Dec. 18.—Plans for an 

important series of Wagnerian 
operas at the Champs-des-Elysées 
Theater next March are the sub- 
ject of report. The sponsor of the 
enterprise being the Comte Collo- 
redo. Although the project has not 
reached the stage where a definite 
announcement can be made, it is 
said that negotiations are going 
forward with several of the most 
promient conductors: and singers 
in Germany. 
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RARE STRINGS SOUND 
FOR NOTED GUESTS 


Four Quartets Play at 
Philadelphia Concert in 


Rich’s Honor 


By H. T. Craven 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 31. — Delivered 
from the musical desuetude of “museum 
pieces,” twenty-five rare instruments of 
the violin family, in the possession of 
Rodman Wanamaker were heard in an 
extraordinary concert, given on Dec. 29 
in the grand court of the Wanamaker 
Store. The occasion, replete with fea- 
tures of artistic significance, constituted 
conspicuously a tribute to Dr. Thaddeus 


Rich, former concertmaster of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra and now curator of 
the precious Wanamaker collection of 
the works of classic luthiers. 

A reception to Dr. Rich and a dinner 
attended by 1200 guests representing 
leadership in esthetic, business and pub- 
lic life in Philadelphia and other cities, 
preceded the musical performance, 
which was attended by about 11,000 per- 
sons. 

Formally programed as a “Concert 
with a Cappella formed in honor of the 
Great Master Makers of the World,” the 
bill was designed to disclose the exquisite 
tonal resources of masterpieces among 
ancient stringed instruments, restored 
to life and activity by the genius of dis- 
tinguished players. The specially or- 
ganized cappella was composed of the 
Flonzaley, the Pro-Arte, the Lenox, the 
New York String, the Vertchamp quar- 
tets and a group of four double basses. 
Dr. Rich appeared as soloist in one num- 
ber and as conductor for the other pro- 
ductions. Charles Courboin presided at 
the great organ. 

Special acoustic equipment had been 
installed in the impressive grand court 
with the result that a chamber music 
concert could be effectively presented on 
a mammoth scale. The finest and sub- 
tlest nuances of tone were retained in 
this unique environment. 

Unlike not a few other collectors, Mr. 
Wanamaker subscribes enthusiastically 
to the rational view that the gems of 
old Cremona and the musically and his- 
torically kindred centers of unmatchable 
craftsmanship should be played upon. 
The galaxy of treasures which spoke 
with altogether charming and unsurpas- 
sably authoritative accents to the throng 
of deeply interested auditors, included 
four Stradivari violins, four Guadag- 
nini instruments, the same number by 
Matteo Gofriller and _ violins, violas, 
cellos and double basses by Montagana 
Tononi, Gaspara da_ Solo. Albani, 
Ruger, Tecchler, Rogeri and Testore. Dr. 
Rich himself played a superb Joseph 
Guarnarius (del Jesu), made in 1737. 

The program was as follows: 


Suite in C, arranged by W. Y 
UND 6.casackacus - 
The Capella 
Quartet in D (Kockel 575) 
Flonzaley Quartet 
Prelude to “The Deluge”... .Saint-Saéns 
Thaddeus Rich-Cappella and Organ 
Quartet in G Minor........ .. . Debussy 
Pro-Arte Quartet 
Concerto Grosso “Dell’ Opera Seconda,” 
arranged by Malipiero........Veracini 
The Cappella-Charles Courboin at Organ 


Dr. Rich exhibited his compelling art 


Purcell 


Mozart 


in an eloquent and glamorous perform- 
ance of the melodious Saint-Saéns pre- 
lude. This exhibition of seasoned and 
inspired art, radiant in tone, magnifi- 
cently authoritative in technic, proved 
the triumphant climax of the evening, 
the curator-virtuoso receiving a rever- 
berant ovation. The famous Alard 
Guarnarius, (del Jesu) intact in wood 
and varnish, as mellow in tone as in ap- 
pearance, capable of the forceful dra- 
matic timbres infallibly indicative of the 
master maker’s craftsmanship, was the 
instrument used. 

The Purcell Suite, admirably played 
by the Cappella, proved a delightful evo- 
cation of the days when English music 
could afford to hold its head high. The 
polished Flonzaleys were at their best 
in the charming Mozart number. The 
Pro-Arte organization paid warranted 
respect to modern chamber music in a 
finished performance of Debussy’s only 
string quartet, a comparatively early 
work of this composer, but characteris- 
tic of his finest talents. The Veracini 
work proved exceptionally interesting, 
both in basic substance, a score of the 
violinist-composer’s best period, and in 
the adroit new setting, made especially 
for this concert by G. Francesco Mali- 
piero, who has exhibited his skill in the 
handling of divided strings and at the 
same time has preserved the origina! 
fiavor of the piece by refraining from 
the typical ultra-modernisms through 
which he has elsewhere commanded pub- 
lic attention. 

For purposes of record of an occasion 
in some respects epochal, it may be noted 
that the Flonzaley Quartet was com- 
posed of Adolfo Betti, Alfred Pochon, 
Nicholas Moldavan, and Iwan d’Archam- 
beau; the Pro-Arte Quartet, of Alphonse 
Onnu, Laurent Halleux, Germain Pre- 
vost, Robert Mass; the Lenox Quartet, 
of Wolfe Wolfinsohn, Edwin Ideler, Her- 
bert Borodkin, Emmeran Stoeber; the 
New York String Quartet of Ottokar 
Cadek, Jaroslav Siskovsky, Ludvik 
Schwab, Bedrich Vaska; the Vertchamp 
Quartet, of Albert Vertchamp, Rudolph 
Fuchs, Emmanuel Hirsh, John Mundy. 
The contrabasses were played by Anton 
Torello, Albin Hase, Fabien Kousse- 
vitsky and Heinrich Wiemann. 

The formalities of the dinner held on 
the eighth floor of the store consisted of 
a band performance of “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever” played in the presence 
of John Philip Sousa and a brief address 
by Rodman Wanamaker, preceding the 
presentation of a handsome American 
flag to Dr. Rich. 

Among the many prominent persons 
present were the Belgian Ambassador, 
Baron de Cartier de Marchienne and the 
Baroness de Marchienne, Alexander 
Van Renselaer, president of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Association; and Mrs. 
Alexander Van Renselear, Mme. Olga 
Samaroff, the Countess of Santa Eulalia, 
Rudolph Wurlitzer, Mr. and Mrs. Ellis 
Gimbel, Hans Kindler, Dr. Artur Rod- 
zinski, assistant conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra; Alexander Smallens. 
musical director of the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera; Max Rabinoff, Dr. and 
Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, Michel Gusikoff, 
concertmaster. of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra; and Senor Jose Antonio Ramos, 
consul of Cuba and Senora Ramos. 

The stately grand court was still re- 
splendent with Christmas decorations in 
the Byzantine style and, when thronged 
with the vast audience distributed on the 
man floor and the great tiers of bal- 
conies, formed an imposing spectacle. 





Symphony, G Minor (Kéchel 550) 
Pageant of P. T. Barnum. ‘ ' 
Boyhood at Bethel 
Joice Heth—1I6! year old Negress 
General and Mrs. Tom Thumb 
Jenny Lind 
Circus Parade 


Elegiac Poem 
The Aeroplane, Op. 38, No. 2 


Suite from the ballet “The Fire Bird™ 





Annual New York Concert 


THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 


Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 
Carnegie Hall, Tuesday evening, January 18, at 8:30 P. M. 
PROGRAM 


(First time in New York) 


INTERMISSION 
( First time in ‘New York) 
( First time in New York) 


The Steinway is the official piano of the Cleveland Orchestra 
The Cleveland Orchestra records exclusively for the Brunswick 
ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, Manager 
Tickets $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
Now on Sale at Carnegie Hall Box Office 
Concert Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


...Mozart 
Douglas Moore 


Frederick Converse 
Emerson Whithorne 


Stravinsky 


$2.50 (no tax) 





HONOLULU HEARS GRAINGER EXPOUND GRIEG’S WRITINGS 


Pianist Gives Stop-over Recital on Way 
to United States 


HONOLULU, Dec. 18.—Percy Grainger, 
in Honolulu for a few hours on his way 
from Australia to the United States, 
was enthusiastically received in a noon 
recital in the Hawaii Theater on Dec. 3. 
The pianist was in his best form, and 
added great interpretative interest to 
a program which in itself was less origi- 
nal than some lists he gives in large 
mainland cities. 

A group of Grieg stressed the two as- 
pects of Grieg’s genius—as a popular 
composer of appealing melodies and as a 
student of harmony and a forerunner of 





many modern harmonists. Schumann’s 
Symphonic Studies, the Brahms-Grain- 
ger Cradle Song, Liszt’s Twelfth “Hun- 
garian” Rhapsody, and the Bach-Buson 
Prelude and Fugue in D were playec 
with authority. Extra numbers were 
the performer’s own “Country Gar- 
dens” and pieces by Chopin and Schu- 
mann. 

In an introductory talk, Mr. Grainger 
said that the origins of many modern 
compositions were to be found in the two 
volumes of Grieg from which two of his 
selections of the day—‘Rapt in Thought 
I Wander,” and “Rotnamsknut”—were 
taken. CLIFFORD GESSLER. 
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SOMETIMES IT TAKES DYNAMITE 


It has taken Radio to explode fancy prices for 
concert artists, with the result that singers 
like Katherine Palmer, whose performance is second to 
none, but whose price is comparatively low are being 
sought by managers and committees who have had to 
trim their sails to the wind. 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER 


Her style seemed close to that of Elena Gerhardt, the 
greatest Lieder Singer of our time. 


Exclusive direction of 
CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
50 West Forty Sixth Street 
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Plan Nation-Wide Memorial of Beethoven’s Death 





Centennial Organization Will Enlist Participation of Lead- 
ing Influences in the Country—George 
Eastman Is Chairman 





9MMEMORATION of the hundredth 

anniversary of Beethoven’s death 
will be given definite shape from March 
20 to 26, which has beem set aside as 
Beethoven Week by the Beethoven Cen- 
tennial of New York, of which George 
Eastman is chairman of the advisory 
body. It is plammed to make the observ- 
ance nation-wide im scope and signifi- 
camce through performances of Bee- 
thoven’s masterworks everywhere, with 
the participation of schools, colleges, 
clubs and civic agencies. 

“This project will supplement the 
tributes to be paid by orchestras and 
choral societies,” the organization an- 
nounces, “and will utilize all available 
means for bringing Beethoven’s message 
within reach of the widest audiences with 
the aid of radio, the moving picture and 
the phonograp>.” 


Distinguished Boara 


Distinguished representatives of art, 
education, religion and civic enterprise 
compose the matiomal advisory body. 
They may be classified as follows: 

College presidents and educators: 
Felix Adler, Ethical Culture Society; 
James R. Angell, president Yale Uni- 
versity; Edwim C. Broome, superintend- 
ent of Schools, Philadelphia; Dr. John 
G. Bowman, chancellor, University of 
Pittsburgh; Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president, Columbia University; 
John Dewey, Columbia University; Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, president, Cornell 
University; Dr. W. P. Few, president, 
Duke University; Dr. John H. Finley, 
ex-president, State Board of Regents, 
New York; Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
dean, Barnard College; Dr. Frank J. 
Goodnow, president, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Dr. Hamilton Holt, president, 
Rollins College; Dr. Ermest M. Hopkins, 
president, Dartmouth College; Dr. Clar- 
ence C. Little, president, University of 
Michigan; Dr. Henry N. MacCracken, 
resident, Vassar College; Dr. Max 

son, president, University of Chicago; 
Robert A. Millikan, director, California 
Institute of Technology: Dr. William J. 
O’Shea, superintendent of schools, New 
York City; Dr. Ellen F. Pendleton, 
resident, Wellesley College; Dr. Josiah 

Penniman, president, University of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Samuel W. 
—- Massachusetts 
echnology. 

ig? Dr. S Parkes Cadman, 


Religion - 
resident, Federal Council of Churches: 
is Emimence, Cardimal Hayes, New 
York; Rt. Rev. William T. Manning. 
Bishop of New York: His Eminence, 
William Henry Cardinal O'Connell, Bos- 
ton; Dr. Stephem S. Wise, rabbi, Free 


ynagogue. 
Civic Leaders: John G. Agar, Jules 
S. Bache, William D. Baldwin, Bernard 
M. Baruch, James M. Beck, Cornelius 
N. Bliss, John Alden Carpenter, Mrs. 
Winthrop Chandler, Samuel Harden 
Church, F. R. Coudert, John W. Davis, 
Norman H. Davis, Lady Duveen, Robert 
E. Ely. Mrs. Samuel S. Fels, Harry 
Harkness Flagler. Mrs. Charles S. Gug- 
heimer, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Will 

. Hays, August Heckscher, Charles E. 
Hughes, Frederic A. Juilliard, Otto H. 
Kahn, Vernon Kellogg, Mrs. Howard 
Linn, Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick, 
Andrew W. Mellon, A. C. Miller, William 
Fellowes Morgan, William H. Murphy, 
Samuel W. Reyburn, Elihu Root, Mrs. 
Arthur Sachs, Frederick T. Steinway, 
Paul M. Warbarg. 

Paublicists : Stillman H. Bingham, 
editor, Duluth Herald: Arthur Brisbane, 
editor, New York Jowrnel: James M. 
Cox, publisher. Dayton News; William 
T. Dewart, publisher, New York Sun; 
Richard Hooker. publisher. Springfield 
Republicen; Harold McCormick, pub- 
lisher, Chicago Tribume: Vance C. Me- 
Cormick, editor, Harrisburg Patriot: 
Rollo Ogden, editor, New York Times: 
Ralph Pulitzer, publisher, New York 
World; William Allen White. editor, 
Emporia Gaeoette; E. Lansing Ray, pub- 
lisher, St. Louis Glebe-Democrat. 

The arts: Guido Adler, Leopold Auer. 
Georges Barrére. Harold Bauer, Robert 
Bridges, Adolfo Betti. Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Artur Bodantky. George W. 
Chadwick, Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge, Frank Damrosch, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Robert DeForest. Georges Enesco, 
Carl_Engel, Carl Flesch, Daniel Chester 
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French, Daniel Frohman, Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, Rudolph Ganz, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Eugene 
Goossens, Howard Hanson, Sir Hamilton 
Harty, Alfred Hertz, Josef Hofmann, 
Willem van Hoogstraten, Paul Kochan- 
ski, Serge Koussevitzky, Mrs. J. F. D. 
Lanier, Josef Lhevinne, Sir Alexander 
C. Mackenzie, Daniel Gregory Mason, 
Willem Mengelberg, Elly Ney, Giorgio 
Polacco, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Harold 
Randolph, Moriz Rosenthal, Felix Sal- 
mond, Carlos Salzedo, Ernest Schelling, 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Walter R. Spalding, 
Frederick A. Stock, Albert Stoessel, I. N. 
Phelps Stokes, Leopold Stokowski, Gus- 
tav Strube, Thomas Whitney Surette, 
Augustus Thomas, Bruno Walter, Felix 
Weingartner, Willem Willeke, Sir Henry 
Wood, Efrem Zimbalist. 

The program of Beethoven Week is 
under the sponsorship of the Columbia 
Phonograph Company, which will make 
available to the schools and civic or- 
ganizations recordings of the major 
works of Beethoven, including the nine 
symphonies, twelve quartets, seven 
sonatas, the “Emperor” Concerto, the 
"Cello Concerto and shorter works. 


Program Features 


The features of the program for Bee- 
thoven Week which are now being de- 
veloped include: 

1. Radio programs presenting “Fi- 
delio,” and orchestral pieces, together 
with educational talks on the master. 

2. Moving pictures of the life of Bee- 
thoven. 

3. The creation by an American com- 
poser of a special orchestral piece in 
honor of the Beethoven centennial. 

4. A centennial oration on the signifi- 
eance of Beethoven after 100 years, for 
which negotiations are in progress with 
distinguished authorities. 

5. An explanatory talk for the schools 
on Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, illus- 
trated by themes played at the piano, 
to be rendered by Walter Damrosch and 
presented to the schools of the country 
for their commemorative exercises. 

6. A special book of the centennial, 
which will be a guide to the creations of 
Beethoven and a record of the most im- 
portant contemporary events in other 
fields which synchronize with Beethoven’s 
work. 

7. A sermon on the religion of Bee- 
thoven. 

8. Performances of the masterworks 
of Beethoven in civic centers, more espe- 
cially in cities where opportunities for 
hearing the great works of Beethoven 
are limited. 

To carry out this program on a na- 
tional seale sub-committees of the ad- 
visory body are being organized through- 
out the country, these auxiliary bodies 
comprising the civic and artistic forces 
of each community participating. 


Purpose Defined 


Defining the purpose and attitude of 
the advisory body of Beethoven Week, 
George Eastman has issued the follow- 
ing statement: “Projects in behalf of 
memorializing the centennial of Bee- 
thoven’s death are not only appropriate 
but useful in honoring the memory of 
Beethoven. A milestone is set by people 
who know and love music, for his was 
as great a single achievement as has 
been made in music. In the century that 
has passed since Beethoven’s death, a 
vast increase in the number of those to 
whom music means much has come to be 
evidence that this is indisputable, and 
one proof is furnished by the prompt re- 
sponse by people of world prominence 
in acceptance of memberships on the ad- 
visory committee in this particular 
project of which I have the honor to be 
ehairman. The plans which are being 
perfected seem to me practical of a re- 
sult that will make for deepened interest 
in music by very many people. 

“Interest is the forward step toward 
appreciation, and factors that produce 
interest also widen appreciation. This 
constitutes the usefulness of such ap- 
peals to popular interest as is here un- 
dertaken. Among those to whom this 
eentennial celebration will have honest 
interest will be a vast number of younger 
people who are being educated to knowl- 
edge of music and who find in it a major 
pleasure. I believe that I voice the 
thought of the members of the advisory 


committee in saying that desire to co- 
operate in making this centennial cele- 
bration a fitting means to spread interest 
in music is the motive which makes us 
willing sponsors of this project.” 

Because of the world-wide interest in 
the centennial of Beethoven, the city of 
Vienna, in which the master wrote his 
major works, is organizing a world 
congress simultaneously with the Amer- 
ican Beethoven Week. The head of the 
Viennese celebration is Guido Adler, 
eminent musicologist, who is also a mem- 
ber of the American Beethoven Week 
advisory body. The Viennese festival is 
under the direction of the Government 
of Austria, whose Minister to the United 
States, Edgar L. G. Prochnik, has ad- 
dressed the following communication to 
Mr. Eastman: “You may be assured of 
our heartiest co-operation, and I hope 
that your committee will find a way to 
co-operate with the Beethoven Festival 
in Vienna.” 





© Mishkin 


| HE above picture shows how 
Ivan Ivantzoff appears when he 

sings the réle of Scarpia in “Tosca.” 

The character is one which Mr. 

| Ivantzoff, a Russian baritone, im- 
personates with the Washington 
National Opera Company, and the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany. 


SAN ANTONIO PROGRAMS 





Festive Events Bring Noted Soloists 
Native to State of Texas 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 31.—Rafaelo 
Diaz, Metropolitan Opera tenor and na- 
tive San Antonian, was soloist at the 
midnight mass Christmas Eve, in San 
Fernando Cathedral, with Mrs. Edward 
Hoyer at the organ. He sang Bizet’s 
“Agnus Dei.” Mr. Diaz and Josephine 
Lucchese, coloratura soprano, also a 
guest in her native city over the holi- 
days, were soloists at the annual dinner 
given to newsboys by Nat M. Washer. 
Mrs. Ferdinand Bunte (Mary Howard) 
also sang. Mme. Lucchese also sang for 
the nurses of Santa Rosa Hospital, and 
gave a radio concert from WOAI, with 
Dorothy Borchers as accompanist. 

At St. Mary’s Church, John M. Stein- 
feldt’s Mass in G Minor was sung by 
full choir at midnight mass on Christ- 
mas Eve, with the composer at the or- 
gan. At Laurel Heights Methodist 
Church, “Messiah” was sung by a choir 
of forty-eight, directed by David Orm- 
esher, with Roy R. Repass as organist. 
The soloists were Adoris Deepker, so- 
prano; May Chaffee, contralto; Frank 
Springer, tenor; Francis de Burgos, 
baritone. 

Mme. Lucchese and Mr. Diaz were 
honor guests at a reception tendered by 
the Tuesday Musical Club and Chami- 
nade Choral Society, of which Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg is life president. This event 
was held in the San Antonio Country 
Club, and more than 400 guests were 
present. The music was furnished by 
the Tuesday Musical Trio, comprising 
Virginia Majewski, violinist; Gertrude 
Miller, ’cellist; Grace Miller, pianist. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 
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4000 TO TAKE PART 
IN GREAT SONG FEST 


Cleveland Will Be Scene of 
Immense Assembly 
In June 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 31.—The thirty-sixth 
national sangerfest of the North Ameri- 
can Sangerbund, which will be held in 
Cleveland Public Hall on June 22, 23 
and 24, will mass in great choruses 
nearly 4000 voices of German singers 
from many parts of the country. A 
symphony orchestra, recruited largely 
from the personnel of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, will be directed by Bruno Wal- 
ter. 

Five programs, the first of which will 
be a reception concert by the Cleveland 
choral groups, will be given. More than 
6000 visitors are expected to come from 
cities in which member clubs of the bund 
are now active, according to Wilhelm 
Hense, chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee for the festival board. In addi- 
tion to the massed voices in old German 
lieder, three operatic stars will be as- 
sisting soloists. One of these will be 
Elsa Alsen. 

Mr. Walter comes to Cleveland from 
Berlin expressly for this event at the 
personal invitation of Philip H. Miner. 
He will arrive in time to hold rehearsals 
with the orchestra, which will be di- 
rected until then by Walter Logan. 

This will be the fourth time that 
Cleveland has entertained the national 
sangerfest, although the first since 1893, 
when a special building was erected to 
house the singers. The first meeting 
was held here in 1859, and the second in 
1864, with 1500 singers and with Paul- 
ine Lucea and the New York Philhar- 
monic as added attractions. 

Rehearsals have started in more than 
100 cities, as the singers all practice the 
same songs to sing en masse. There are 
no singing contests in the festival. 

The choruses will be led in their songs 
in Public Hall by the two directors of 
the bund, Karl Rackzeh of Chicago and 
A. Auschuetz of St. Louis. Cleveland 
choruses are being trained under the di- 
rection of J. Arthur Nusser and Ru- 
dolph Schueller. 

The Chicago Singverein, with 300 
voices, will sing under the direction of 
William Boeppler. The Singers’ Club of 
Cleveland, under J. Van Dyke Miller, 
and the Orpheus Male Choir, led by 
Charles Dawe, have been invited to sing 
the first night. There will be women’s 
and children’s choruses, the latter re- 
cruited from Cleveland schools. 

The festival committee of Cleveland- 
ers includes Herman C. Baehr, Albert 
Eisele. Ernest Mueller, Conrad Krueck 
and Thomas Schmidt, the last three be- 
ing named as vice-presidents. Herman 
Schmidt is corresponding secretary; Au- 
gust Schneider, financial secretary. 
Members of the executive committtee 
are L. F. Schulze, Albert C. Lang, Judge 
George P. Baer, Charles F. Wolfram, 
Wilhelm Hense and William Mahrdat. 

The general committee includes C. 
Richard Brenno, Herman Dercum, Al- 
bert H. Fiebach, Otto L. Fricke, Judge 
Bradley Hull, Rudolph Yemniker, Ste- 
phen A. Junglas, O. P. Klopsch, H. A. 
Leusch, Paul H. Milde, Philip H. Miner, 
Nicholas Pesch, Oswald Rickli, A. E. 
Reister, Thomas W. Roberts, Paul S. 
Schmidt, Otto A. Schuele, R. H. 
Schmunk, Dr. Fred J. Schuster, E. C. 
Schwan, Ernst J. Siller, Albert V. Weitz 
and Lincoln G. Dickey. 





Mrs. J. J. Carter Returns from Europe 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 3.—Mrs. J. J. 
Carter, formerly president of the Holly- 
wood Bowl Association, under whose 
leadership the Hollywood Bowl summer 
symphony concerts gained international 
fame, has returned to her Hollywood 
home after a period of eight months 
spent in Europe. Although Mrs. Carter 
is reported to be considering several 
opportunities for carrying on her work 
in bringing symphonic music to the 
masses, she has made no definite an- 
nouncement of future plans. It is pos- 
sible, however, that she will go to San 
Francisco to act as general director of 
summer concerts there. It is also 
understood that she may accept an offer 
of a New York bureau for an extensive 
lecture tour. While abroad, Mrs. Car- 
ter formed tentative plans for an annual 
series of symphony concerts in Vienna, 
to be given in an outdoor auditorium 
and to be known as “The Internationa! 
Symphony Concerts.” H. D. C. 
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COAST CLUB SINGS B 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Lor- 
ing Body Is San Fran- 
cisco Event 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 3.—The Loring 
Club celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
on Dec. 21, when it gave its annual 
Christmas program in Scottish Rite Hall 
under the direction of Wallace Sabin 
before a capacity audience. The concert 
was broadcast by radio station KPO. 
Grace Northrup, soprano, was soloist, 
and sang charmingly a group of songs 
comprising “Sanctuary,” by La Forge; 
“Hail Ye Tyme of Holie Dayes,” by 
Branscombe; “Mary’s Lullaby,” by Re- 
ger, and “Children of the Moon,” by 
Elinor Warren. Encores and repetitions 
were numerous. It was the 204th con- 
cert to be given by this men’s chorus. 

The Loring Club was organized in 
1876 by David W. Loring, who was a 
member of an old Boston family. He 
was one of the founders of the celebrated 


Apollo Club of Boston, also ot the Chick- 
ering Club of that city. Shortly after 
Mr. Loring’s arrival in San Francisco 
he arranged with those who were mu- 
sically inclined to meet more or less in- 
formally for the enjoyment and practice 
of music for men’s voices. These meet- 
ings resulted in the club being organ- 
ized and Mr. Loring named as director. 
In spite of his protestations, his name 
was chosen to designate the new society. 

The members made their first public 
appearance in the old Mercantile Library 
Hall March 5, 1877. The event was an- 
nounced as a public rehearsal. The pro- 
gram included about a dozen part-songs 
by German composers. At that time 
there were few musical organizations in 
San Francisco. In spite of the enthusi- 
asm of the audience at this first public 
rehearsal, an early disintegration of the 
society was generally predicted. 

The first music studied was principally 
a cappella, or for piano accompaniment 
only. As the club developed, it included 
in its program some of the greater works 
written for men’s voices and orchestra 
accompaniment. Many of these were 
composed and published for production 
by the club. In the club’s répertoire to- 
day are sacred and secular works, com- 
posed and dedicated to it by some of the 
foremost American and European com- 
posers. Among them can be found the 
names of Edward MacDowell, Arthur 
Foote, George W. Chadwick, A. Herbert 
Brewer and the San Francisco musician, 
Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart. 

In later years talent for composition 
was discovered in the club’s active per- 
sonnel. Today the name of Wallace A. 
Sabin, present director, looms as a com- 
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poser of wide repute. Various arrange- 
ments for male voices by James C. Fyfe, 
chairman of the music committee, have 
been used. Both of these musicians are 
actively identified with the club today. 
The leadership of these two men for a 
period of twenty years or more has 
served, more than anything else, to keep 
the organization intact, supplying the 
necessary guidance and inspiration te 
carry on. 


Honored by Damrosch 


The list of works with full orchestral 
accompaniment produced by the club is 
a long and unusual one. Among the out- 
standing and more ambitious numbers 
is Wagner’s “Das Liebesmahl de Apos- 
tel,” written for five choirs of men’s 
voices and orchestra. This was sung for 
the first time on the Pacific Coast by the 
Loring Club. Such a creditable reading 
of this score was given that the club 
was subsequently invited by Walter Dam- 
rosch, on the occasion of his last visit 
to San Francisco, to sing with the New 
York Symphony in a concert perform- 
ance of the incidental music to the Bo- 
hemian Club Forest Play, “St. Patrick 
at Tara,” composed by Wallace A. Sabin. 

The fire of April, 1906, destroyed the 
club’s library of music, but with the same 
spirit and enterprise evidenced in all 
circles at that time, and through the 
courtesy of Calvary Church, the men 
were enabled to resume rehearsals. By 
autumn of 1906 their concerts were re- 
sumed and have continued uninterrupted 
to the present time, numbering four each 
season. 

David W. Loring continued as director 
of the club until his death, in 1905, ex- 
cept for a period of three years when he 
was sojourning in Japan. D. P. Hughes 
was the club’s conductor in the interim. 
Mr. Loring’s daughter acted as accompa- 
nist, under the direction of her father. 
William C. Stadfeld was chosen to suc- 
ceed Mr. Loring and carried on the work 
successfully until his death, in 1908. 
Wallace A. Sabin then succeeded to the 
directorship, and under his clever mu- 
sicianship the Loring Club has reached 
a high state of musical excellence. For 
a period of seven years or more the ac- 
companist was Frederick Maurer, whose 
accompaniments were always a notable 
feature of every concert. At the present 
time the club is no less fortunate in hav- 
ing the services of Benjamin S. Moore in 
a similar capacity. Mr. Moore’s musi- 
cianly performances reflect great credit 
both to himself and the club. He is ably 
seconded by Edgar A. Thorpe, organist 
and assistant accompanist. 

The club has an active membership of 
sixty, twelve auxiliary members and as- 
sociate membership of 350. Among the 
present active members who have been 
associated with the club for twentv-five 
years or more are R. S. Clarke. J. C 
Fvfe, C. FE. Ker. Pan] Normand, Edward 
Calame, F. A. Griffin, Matthew McCur- 
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The singing of this choir more than anything else 
has started the present movement for better choral 
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rie, George Purlenky, W. W. Davis, W. 
H. Hopkinson, J. S. Murdock, E. C. 
Hutchinson, R. O. Bokee, E. E. Jones, 
J. J. Nachtrieb, Fred Maurer. 

The present officers are: George U. 
Hind, president; Franklin A. Griffin, first 
vice-president; E. C. Hutchinson, second 
vice-president; Paul A. Normand, secre- 
tary; R. S. Davis, assistant secretary; 
R. S. Clarke, treasurer; Carl Hooper, li- 
brarian; E. E. Jones, assistant librarian; 
chairman music committee, George A. 
Howker; chairman voice committee, 
Alexander W. Ferguson; advisory board, 
R. M. Tobin, Dr. T. B. W. Leland, John 
A. McGregor, Frank A. Somers, Frederic 
R. Sherman, Dr. F. B. Carpenter. 





and Klemperer Among Mu- 


sical Arrivals 


Toscanini 


Arturo Toscanini and Otto Klemperer, 
who will take over the leadership of 
New York’s two major orchestras for 
the next few weeks were among the re- 
cent European arrivals. Mr. Toscanini 
arrived on the Berengaria Jan. 4, to 
take up his duties with the Philhar- 
monic. Mr. Klemperer came on the 
Majestic Dec. 28, to fulfill his engage- 
ment with the Symphony Society. Also 
on the Majestic was Robert D’Oyly 
Carte, owner of a chain of permanent 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera companies. 
Other recent arrivals are Wanda Lan- 
dowska, harpsichordist, and Nanny Lar- 
sen-Todsen, Metropolitan soprano. Jascha 
Heifetz sailed Jan. 1 on the Majestic, 
Dmitri Smirnoff, Russian tenor, sailed 
earlier in the week. 
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TOLEDO SOCIETY SCORES 





Annual Oratorio Performance is Best in 
Organization's History 


ToLepo, OHI0, Dec. 31.—The Toledo 
Choral Society, under the baton of Mary 
Willing Megiey, gave an outstanding 
performance of “Messiah” recently in 
the Coliseum. 

This was the Choral Society’s fifth an- 
nual performance of the oratorio, and 
was the finest yet given by this splendid 
body. The chorus work was particu- 
larly noteworthy, there being an admir- 
able balance of parts, smoothness in de- 
tails of phrasing and punctual attacks. 
The chorus sang with power and assur- 
ance, and florid passages were clearly 
marked. 

The soloists were all in fine voice. 
Mme. Rider Reed sang the soprano part 
with her accustomed taste. Mrs. Arthur 
Tracy, in the contralto réle, sang with 
fine feeling. Paul Mallory, tenor of 
Chicago, and Fred Newell Morris, bass 
of Indianapolis, were the out-of-town 
soloists, and were greeted with great 
enthusiasm. Both are well-schooled ora- 
torio artists. 

Men from the Detroit Symphony 
brought out the full beauties of the 
score, the “Pastoral Symphony” being 
exquisitely played. 

HELEN MASTERS MOorRIs. 


Posthumous Piece by Busoni Has Pre- 
miére 
BERLIN, Dec. 24.—A posthumous work 
by the later Ferruccio Busoni, “Schlech- 
ter Trost,” a work inspired by a poem 
of Goethe, was given its first perform- 
ance at a recent concert here. 
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Berners’ Ballet, “Triumph of Neptune”, Given and 
Opera Series Planned in London 





Guest Conductors with Principal Orchestras Include Fernand 
Arbos and Pablo Casals—Arthur Rubinstein Soloist 
Under Wood’s Baton—Native Opera Has Hear- 


ing—Chamber Music 


ONDON, Dec. 20.—The premiére of 
Lord Berners’ “nautical” ballet, 
“The Triumph of Neptune,” given dur- 
ing the Diaghileff Ballet season in the 
Lyceum Theater recently, was one of 
the most interesting events of the last 
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month. The spirit of this work is very 
definitely British. The settings are 
modelled after quaint engravings of 


some years ago. 

The story is about a Sailor of delight- 
ful, wandering habits, and a Journalist, 
who catch a glimpse of fairyland 
through a telescope and decide to visit 
the place. The ballet corps, represent- 
ing the populace and eager newspaper 
reporters, are then shown, eagerly 
awaiting news of the great voyage 
Rival newspapers, the Evening Tele- 
scope and the Evening Microscope are 
eagerly scanned for news of them. But 
Neptune wrecks the voyagers. Brit- 
annia (who is garbed a la music hall and 
dances a hornpipe) protects them. 


Triangle Arises 


Meanwhile, at home the Sailor’s wife 
is flirting with a Dandy. The rest of 
the plot is summarized in the briefest 
manner as_ follows: “The Sailor, 
having presentiments of something 
wrong at home returns in spirit to see 
the two guilty lovers’ silhouettes on a 
window blind. Drawing a jack knife, 
he moves menacingly toward his home, 
but two police, suspicious of his move- 
ments, seek to arrest him. They grasp 
only a shadow; the Sailor’s spirit is back 
in fairyland. There tragedy awaits the 
unhappy Journalist. An Ogre and his 
creatures seize the adventurers. The 
Sailor escapes; but the Journalist is 
sawn in half. 

“Meanwhile, in London, an intoxicated 
Negro upsets and breaks the magic 
telescope and connection with fairyland 
is severed. Forsaken by his wife, the 
sailor decides to accept a fairy fate. 
Transformed into a fairy prince, he 
weds the sea god’s daughter.” 

For this rollicking, burlesque tale 
Berners has written very spirited, 
rhythmic music. The composer writes 
with tongue in cheek, there being many 
touches droll and witty. In one scene 
the tune of “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
practised by a singer, is combined with 
a polka. There are music hall strains 
to accompany Britannia’s dance and in 
the dance of the intoxicated Negro. 
Elsewhere there is sturdy, rather plain- 
tive melody which bears a true British 
impress. 
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Novelties Presented 
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choregraphic direction, was excellent. 
Particularly the quaint settings and 
costumes, delighted the audience. 


Arbos Conducts Orchestra 


The latest guest conductor of the 
Royal Philharmonic was Fernand Arbos 
of Madrid. He gave the first orchestral 
performance here of some _ Albeniz 
works, Respighi’s “Fountains of Rome,” 
and Stravinsky’s “Firebird.” The con- 
ductor is a competent figure, but not one 
of pronounced individuality. At this 
concert Pablo Casals was the fine soloist, 
playing a Corelli Suite very charmingly. 

Mr. Casals later appeared as guest 
conductor of the London Symphony. He 
is not so great a baton figure as a solo 
performer, but he led skillfully thought- 
ful and modest versions of Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral” Symphony, and other works. 

A recent program of the Philharmonic 
began with the Prelude to Act II of “The 
Wreckers,” by Dame Ethel Smyth. This 
piece of tone-painting received under- 
standing presentation under the baton 
of Bruno Walter. He supported very 
finely, too, Myra Hess in a superb per- 
formance of the Concerto in D Minor 
of Mozart. 

The third chamber music concert of 
the British Broadcasting Company was 
devoted to German composers—and 
played by the Amar-Hindemith Quartet. 
A String Quartet, Op. 16, by Philipp 
Jarnach was the principal novelty. 
This is a rather long and fiercely atonal 
work, but one with keen rhythmic life 
and at times a very beautiful, if in- 
discriminate, use of color in its instru- 
mental combinations. Also new to Eng- 
land was Paul Hindemith’s Quartet 
Op. 22. 

The same quartet was heard in the 
last of a series of concerts under the 
auspices of the Nonesuch Press. On 
this occasion, the players gave Sibelius’ 
Quartet in D, which bears the title 
“Voces intimes.” This work made a 
deep impression. 

Evlyn Howard-Jones, pianist, gave a 
recital at the Wigmore Hall, ranging 
from ‘Bach to John Ireland. 

At the Faculty of Arts, the second 
concert was devoted to chamber music 
works of de Falla. The Royal Philhar- 
monic gave a concert of much interest 
recently, under Sir Henry Wood. 
Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, was the solo- 
ist in the same composer’s “Nights in 
the Gardens of Spain.” 

The Queen was the honored auditor 
at a performance of “Madama Butter- 
fly,” given recently at the Chelsea Palace 
Theater, with Maggie Teyte in the title 
réle. At the same theater was given on 
another recent day the premiére of a 
native opera, “Ippolita of the Hills,” by 
Adela Maddison. This work, based on 
a story by Maurice Hewlett, seemed a 
rather experimental work. 


Opera Series Announced 


Much interest centers in the prelimi- 
nary announcements for the Covent 
Garden Opera series next spring. Chief 
among the announcements rousing much 
curiosity is the statement that Puccini’s 
“Turandot” may be among the works 
presented. 

The London Opera Syndicate, while 
making its preliminary announcement 
of réportoire and artists, reports that 
the loss on the 1926 season was only 
about one-half of that made in 1925, 
which in its turn was only approximate- 
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ly half of that made by the Grand Opera 
Syndicate in 1924. 

This undoubtedly proves that the pub- 
lic demand for grand opera is steadily 
and notably increasing, and is borne out 
by the fact that the application for sub- 
scriptions for seats, in all parts of the 
house, for 1927, very greatly exceed 
those received at the same time last year, 
for 1926. 

This in itself, however, is not enough 
to put the undertaking on a sound basis, 
for with the seating arranged as last 
year, it is hardly possible to increase 
receipts, the average takings in 1926 
having amounted to very nearly maxi- 
mum capacity. 

There is only one way by which the 
position might be greatly improved. In 
the absence of any demand for them, 
the pit-tier boxes have been done away 
with during the past few seasons, and 
two rows of guinea seats substituted. If 
these pit-tier boxes could be replaced, 
as in pre-war days, and, with the grand- 
tier boxes, fully subscribed for, the posi- 
tion might be made financially sound. 

The object of the London Opera Syn- 
dicate has been not to give detached 
seasons, but to test the strength of the 
public demand for international grand 


opera, and to see if it is sufficiently 
strong to make it a commercial proposi- 
tion. This now seems possible, under 
the conditions proposed above, and it is 
felt that every effort should be made 
by the opera-loving public to subscribe 
to these boxes, if they wish for a con- 
tinuity of cpera, either under the man- 
agement of the present or any succeed- 
ing syndicate. Although stress has been 
laid on the necessity of subscriptions for 
boxes, it is equally essential that the list 
of subscribers for other parts of the 
house should be as large as possible. 

Among the artists already engaged 
are: Mmes. Ljungberg, Olezewska, Schu- 
mann, and Reinhardt, with Fernand 
Ansseau and Friedrich Schorr; as al- 
ready announced, Bruno Walter and 
Vincenzo Bellezza will be the principal 
conductors. Negotiations are in pro- 
gress with many other distinguished 
international artists. 

The repertoire will be selected from 
the following operas: “Ring des Nibe- 
lungen,” “Tristan und Isolde,” “Parsi- 
fal.” “Der Rosenkavalier,” ‘“Seraglio,” 
“Hansel und Gretel,” “Aida,” “Un Ballo 
in Maschera,” “Otello.” “Rigoletto,” 
“Turandot,” “Tosca,” “Carmen,” “Les 
Huguenots.” 





Krenek Ofera Brings Dissonance-Orgy 
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“ORPHEUS” WOES IN NEW GARB 


Scene from Ernst Krenek’s New Expressionistic Opera on the Greek Legend in Its World- 


Premiére at Cassel. 


“Orpheus” Is Seen at the Right 


ASSEL, Dec. 21.—The recent world- 

premiére of Ernest Krenek’s opera, 
“Orpheus and Eurydice,” which, as pre- 
viously reported, took place at the State 
Theater here, offered bizarre musical ex- 
tremes, as well as scenic ones. 

The composer’s idiom is a very form- 
idable one. Especially for the wood- 
winds there is writing of the most pro- 
nounced harshness to conventional ears. 
The style has a strong individuality, but 
its stage effectiveness is somewhat to be 
questioned. 

Critics at the premiére complained of 
the lack of unity and cohesiveness in the 
work. There are several dramatic high 
points, but the material fusing these is 
often weak in emotional effect. Impar- 
tial observers felt that the composer’s 
talents of early promise had not ma- 
tured as had been hoped. 

The text of the opera, by Oskar Ko- 
koschka, still offers puzzles to many lis- 
teners, in addition to the tonal complexi- 
ties. There is brutality linked with ex- 
treme sensibility. The opposing and 
symbolic part played by the figures of 
Amor and Psyche in the drama seems to 


Grete Reinhard as “Eurydice” Is Seen in the Power of “Three 
Furies,’ Who Are About to Bear Her Away to the Lower World. 


Martin Kraemer as 


reveal a cynical point of view upon the 
grand passion that is almost Freudian. 
It is to be doubted whether this is whole- 
some art, however intriguing it may be 
to novelty-seekers. 


Klemperer Gives “Cardillac” in 
Wiesbaden 


Following the premiére of Hindemith’s 
opera “Cardillac” in Dresden, the Wies- 
baden Opera, under the direction of 
Otto Klemperer, recently gave this work. 
The complex fugal character of the 
music was effectively unraveled by the 
conductor, according to foreign dis- 
patches. The reception was cordial, the 
artists being recalled many times. 


LONDON, Dec. 25.—Serge Lifar, the 
young male star of the Diaghileff Ballet 
Russe, suffered an injury during a per- 
formance of the company at a local thea- 
ter recently, when he struck his head 
on an overhead platform. He finished 
his dance, but reached the wings with 
his wig saturated with blood, and was 
removed to a nursing home for medical 
treatment. 











MR. WHITNEY TEW 


has returned after his Season of Teaching in LONDON. MR. WHITNEY 
TEW is the ONLY TEACHER of the ONE POSITION SCALE—the VOCE 
REALE, the actual BEL CANTO of the XVII and XVIII Centuries. 
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Paris Premitres of “Cloister” and Keltic Ballet, 
“Priestess of Koridwen”, Bring Novel Additions 
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Sylvio Lazzari’s “‘The Leper,” 
Revived at Opéra-Comique 
—‘“Hans the Flute-Player” 
Restored—Novelties on Pro- 
grams of Chief Orchestras 
—Lhevinne and Others 
Among Recitalists 


} gerge Dec. 23.—The first Paris hear- 
ing of “The Cloister,” a _ three-act 
opera based on a poem by Verhaeren, 
with a score by Michel-Maurice Lévy, 
was the latest novelty at the Opéra-Co- 
mique. This work is poetic, but is hardly 
suitable for the stage, as its drama is 
mostly psychological. 

The action turns on the mental strug- 
gle of a monk,Dom Balthasar, who suf- 
fers from remorse for an ancient crime. 
He murdered his father and cast the 
blame on an innocent one. He decides to 
confess to the congregation at mass, and 
is expelled from the order and stoned by 
the public, while his closest friend, a 
brother monk, kneels alone in the chapel, 
imploring heaven’s mercy upon him. 

The lack of action makes this work 
almost continuously declamatory in 
monologues or duos, though there is 
some introduction ‘of choral music in the 
final act. The general effect is of drap- 
ness, lack of variety, monotony in musi- 
cal style. There is a slight introduction 
of leit-motives and other features of the 
music-drama style. The orchestration 
can not be called wholly satisfactory, as 
it is sometimes too thick for the voices. 
Beckmans sang the title réle, and Hec- 
tor Dufranne was the Friar. 

On the same bill the dramatic short 
opera of Alfred Bachelet, “Quand le 
Cloche Sonnera” (“When the Bell Shal! 
Sound”) was given after absence from 
the répertoire for some time. 

Another novelty has been given to au- 
diences at the Opéra here in recent days 
—the two-act ballet, “La Prétresse de 
Koridwen” (“The Priestess of Korid- 
wen”), by Paul Ladmirault. The ballet 
was composed in 1918, after a novel of 
the same name by Juhelle. The scenario, 
by Cléret, tells a very slender story of 


the ancient Kelts. A Warrior of the 
North loves a Priestess of a Druidic 
order. He invades the isle of Iscrona, 


where she is immured, and here with his 
warriors oversees the celebration of the 
cult’s “mysteries.” This gives opportuni- 
ties for some impressive dances to the 
moon. The Priestess is carried away, 
and the final scene shows the celebration 
of the marriage dances, in which are em- 
ployed old Keltic themes. The composer 
his written picturesque music, colorful 
and effective for the stage. 


“Leper” Revived 


The Opéra-Comique also revived Syl- 
vio Lazzari’s opera, “La Lepreuse” 
(“The Leper”), recently. This is one 
of the most effective works which have 
been produced in Paris in the last score 
of years. First heard in 1912, it has 
been revived subsequently. The score is 
marked by picturesque introductions of 
Breton folk-color. The three acts are 
written with a sure sense of the theater, 
with richness of orchestration and much 
poetic expressiveness. 

The plot, in brief, is about a peasant 
lad who loves a leper girl, but may not 
marry her because of the malady. They 
make a pilgrimage to a shrine to ask 
heavenly aid. But an old crone plots to 
make the leper girl jealous, and she, 


thinking her lover false, offers him wine 
in a glass from which she has drunk. He 
is infected. In the final act, rather than 
face deportation to a leper colony where 
they would have to live apart, the lovers 
commit suicide, after an affecting scene 
of farewell. 

The production was very satisfying. 
Mme. Sibille as the leper, Alice Raveau 
as the crone, and Legrand as the naif 
peasant lad, were the chief interpreters. 

In the comic opera field Paris has re- 
cently seen a revival of Ganne’s “Hans, 
the Flute Player” at the Gaité-Lyrique. 
This work, based on a German legend, is 
a reworking of the Pied Piper theme. It 
has much graceful music, though the 
story is, on the whole, rather weakly 
farcical. 

In the orchestral music of recent 
weeks, the first performance by the Co- 
lonne Orchestra of Debussy’s ‘“Proses 
lyriques,” orchestrated by Roger-Du- 
casse, was a feature. It was not an easy 
task to adapt these subtly-nuanced pi- 
ano works to the new medium. 

At the Colonne concerts the “Feux de 
la Saint Jean,” M. Jean Gay’s three-part 
symphonic poem had its first hearing. 
That work has to do with the summer 
féte. The first part, “popular dances,” 
is followed by “religious cortége,” based 
on the same theme transformed, with a 
chime of bells. This is followed by a 
violin air, which serves as a transition 
to the “popular Songs and Dances.” 

The tone color indicates good crafts 
manship and mastery of orchestration. 
Denise Sternberg played the Fifth Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra of Saint- 
Saéns, the “African” Concerto. The 
technic of the pianist is sure. 

Josef Lhévinne has given a piano re- 
cital at the Salle Gaveau. This brilliant 
virtuoso rendered very beautifully the 
Andantino of Mozart, arranged by Bu- 
soni; the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 81, and 
six Preludes of Chopin. 

Pierné directed the first performance 
at a Colonne Concert of two “Poémes 
Chantés” of Jongen, Belgian composer. 
“L’Epiphanie des Exilés” is simple, with 
an unpretentious accompaniment re- 
lieved by some elaborate harmonies. 
Jane Kufferath sang this with style and 
taste. The second poem, “Langues de 
Feu,” offers more movement and the 





orchestration is more sonorous. The 
last part of the concert was devoted to 
Spanish music, directed by M. Arbos. 
A first hearing was given to the “Deux 
Esquisses” of Halffter of a modern 
flavor. 

“Paysage Maure” and “Chanson du 
Lanternier,” suggest Stravinsky. 

M. Arbos led the “Tricorne,” of 
Manuel de Falla, and the “Féte-Dieu a 
Séville” and “Triana,” of Albeniz, bril- 
liantly orchestrated by himself. 

At a Concert Lamoureux, Arthur 
Rubinstein, played well Chopin’s Con- 
certo in F Minor, and the Concerto in 
G Major of Beethoven. A symphonic 
work of Luchen Niverd, “Prélude et 
Scherzo,” was a novelty. Both were 
well orchestrated and well directed by 
Paul Paray. 

One of the unusual recitals of the 
season was that of Yves Tinayre, tenor, 
who gave a program in the Salle de 
l’Ancien Conservatoire, presenting un- 
known music of the Middle Ages and 
numbers from the classic masters. The 
first twelve were numbers which M. 
Tinayre had collected after years of re- 
search. They were accompanied by in- 
struments of the period, the rebec, a 
three stringed fiddle which was the 
ancestor of the violin, and the flute a 
bec. These were both loaned from one 
of the most valuable collections in 
Europe. They were used in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries as accompanying 
instruments for minstrels. M. Tinayre 
transcribed Rondels and ballades of this 
period from the Gregorian modes into 
modern notation and arranged the ac- 
companiment for the rebec and flute a 
bee with strict authenticity. 

The rarest of these Rondels were an 
extract from the manuscript of Noailles, 
“Bien doit joie demener”; “Dieu soit en 
cheste maison,” by Alen de la Hale; 
“A vous douce debonnaire,” by Les curel. 
An interesting and wonderfully beauti- 
ful number was “Fortuna desperata,” 
which was found among the musical 
manuscripts in the library in Berlin. M. 
Tinayre’s singing of these rare songs 
was as charming as the songs them- 
selves. His voice is fine in every register, 
and he ranks as one of the very best 
contemporary French artists. 

GERTRUDE Ross 





‘Merry Wives” and “Figaro” Given 
by Berlin Operas in Holiday Season 
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ERLIN, Dec. 23.—The operatic stages 

have held less of interest in the last 
few weeks. At the Municipal Opera a 
revival of Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” has been given in sparkling 
style, under Bruno Walter’s baton. For 
the principal réles in this work, the con- 
ductor secured the agile-voiced Maria 
Ivogiin, who fulfilled her part with much 
ésprit. Anton Baumann was a jovial 
Falstaff. Others heard were two figures 
familiar to Americans, Desidor Zador 
and Harry Steier. As Fenton there was 
a newcomer, Marijan Majeen, who pos- 
sesses a pleasing light tenor voice. 

The State Opera revived Mozart’s 
“The Marriage of Figaro” at the State 
Schauspielhaus recently, with new in- 
vestiture by Karl Holy. Erich Kleiber 
conducted a generally cultivated and 
painstaking performance. The cast was 
headed by Frida Leider as the Countess, 
singing in beautiful voice; Tilly de 
Garmo as a sprightly Susanna; Leo 
Schutzendorf as Figaro; Gitta Alpar as 
Cherubino; and Janssen as the Count. 
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The orchestra was reduced to approxi- 
mate that of Mozart’s day. 

A further novelty for Berlin was a 
special festival performance of Leo 
Fall’s operetta, “Love in May,” given by 
the Municipal Opera as a gala evening 
for the press organizations. 

Bronislaw Huberman was a_ recent 
visitor of note. The violinist played a 
novelty by Szymanowski, among other 
works. Franz von Vecsey was another 
welcome violinist-guest. 

The awaited recital of Joseph Lhe- 
vinne was a specially favored event. The 
fine technician had a stormy ovation 
from an audience which welcomed his 
playing in Schumann and Debussy. 


Handel “Novelties” for Festival 


MUNSTER, Dec. 20.—The first festival 
of the German Handel Society was held 
in this city from Dec. 2 to 5. A feature 
of the sessions was a performance in 
operatic form of the composer’s early 
and little-known oratorio, “Alexander 
Balus,” as well as of the opera “Ezio” 
and orchestral and choral works. 


Sehwerta jolly Ofera 
Based on ‘Sin Flood” 


SCHWERIN, Dec. 12.—The first hearing 
anywhere of the three-act opera, “Sin 
Flood,” by Robert Alfred Kirchner, was 
given lately by the Mecklenburg State 
Theater. The work is based on a novel 
by Dose, “Rungholt’s End,” which has 
to do with the disappearance of the town 
of that name in Northern Frisia. 

The composer has been represented at 
the same theater last season by a very 
curious symbolic composition, “The 
Death of the Musician.” His second 
work was not wholly successful in its 
effect upon the local audiences, but it 
has moments of some power which 
promise well for the future. 

The paucity of dramatic action is one 
of the handicaps in the tale, the first act 
in particular moving slowly. The writ- 
ing for orchestra is more colorful and 
varied in the later scenes, many cho- 
ruses are of genuine effect, especially an 
antiphonic scene at the end of the second 
act. 

The production, staged by Frederici 
was very thoughtfully done, and did not 
fail of popular approval. The chief 
tenor réle was sung by Oerne, and the 
work was conducted by Lutze. 








TALENTED 
VIOLIN PUPILS 


You May Have Personal Violin 
Instruction by Carl Flesch and 


Other World-Renowned Artists 


The much-sought op Pp tunity of 
studying the violin under of the 
greatest teachers in the world can be 
yours, if only you possess that hard-to- 


one 


define but easily recognizable something 
called talent. The Curtis Institute of 
Music is making it possible for you to 
receive personal instruction from Carl 
Flesch and the other great artists com- 
prising its faculty. 

The seeking out of unusual talent is 
the constant aim of this school. Complete 
musical and cultural courses in prepara- 
tion for the concert stage or for teaching 
are offered to those students who are 
accepted. 

Through its endowment, The Curtis 
Institute of Music is fortunately removed 
from considerations. For 
those who can pay, tuition fees are very 
moderate. To those of exceptional talent 
who cannot pay, financial exemption is 
granted. 

For further inf 
THE CURTIS INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 


427 Rerrennouse Squaae, Pumaperrnta, Pennsytvanta 


commercial 


ormation address 


The various Departments of The Curtis Institute of Music 
re under the person supervision of the follows 
ing members of its faculty : 

Marcella Sembrich, Voice; Josef Hofmann, Piano; Carl Flesch, 
Vwlm: Louis Bailly, Vols; Felur Salmon Vwloncello; Carlos 
Salzedo, Harp; Leopold Stokowski, Orchestr ra; Reginald O 
Morris, Composition, Theory, etc. 
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Leonid Kreutzer Talks of Many Things 


T began rather traditionally, it is true 

There was talk of the visual gran- 
deur of America as judged by the beauty 
of New York’s skyline, the scornful 
glances of a thousand immense struc- 
tures, things that Leonid Kreutzer was 
seeing for the first time. Then he spoke 
of his first acquaintance with an Amer- 
ican audience, made the very evening of 
his arrival, when he attended a Beetho- 
ven Association concert. Then a few re- 
marks anent the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra with which he was to make his début 
last Saturday night in Beethoven’s C 
Minor Piano Concerto. 

But a very real enthusiasm imbued 
Mr. Kreutzer’s comments along these 
lines with something quite lacking in 
their ordinary sound. One felt that Mr. 
Kreutzer had been impressed by Ameri- 
ca’s physique, that he did think the au- 
dience he saw was serious and discrimi- 
nating, that he had tremendously en- 
joyed rehearsing with the Philharmonic, 
and not that he was saying things ex- 
pected of him. 

Mr. Kreutzer apparently knows every- 
one. 

“Gabrilowitsch? Oh, yes, I have 
known him for upwards of twenty-five 
years. I remember well seeing him in 
St. Petersburg after his first American 
tournée. His father and mine were col- 
leagues—advocates, you know. He gives 
a recital in New York the day after I 
do. We shall probably take the train to 
Detroit together where I am to play with 
his orchestra. We are going to do Rach- 
maninoff’s C Minor Concerto; I love it. 
I played it in 1905, possibly the first per- 
formance after Rachmaninoff himself. | 
have conducted it for him. He does won- 
derful things with it.” 

Willem Mengelberg, under whom Mr 
Kreutzer made his American début, is 
also an old friend, with whom he has 
played often in Holland. He speaks of 
the quality of Mr. Mengelberg’s orches 
tra in Amsterdam, recalls the twenty- 
fifth jubilee of the conductor’s appoint- 
ment, in 1923, when all of Mahler’s 
works were played. 

“I remember in the Eighth Sym- 
phony,” says Mr. Kreutzer smilingly 
“Carl Flesch was in the first violins 
Busch played viola, Schmuller was in 
the second violins, I was at the piano 
it was pretty hard to keep that ensemble 
together! There were others I don’t re- 
member. Mengelberg is the greatest 
Mahler pioneer, isn’t he? The boys in 
the Holland streets go along whistling 
tunes from his works. 


No New Piano Style 


“IT have composed quite a little, but 
nothing for the piano. I have nothing 
to say on the piano, I think. I have not 
found my piano style. There is a Rus- 
sian style, a Brahms style, a French 
style. What is the use of writing so 
people can speak of a resemblance to 
Debussy or Brahms or someone else? I 
have a ballet-pantomime that was given 
in Mannheim and Berlin, also a new 
opera to be given next year. When I 





*““It was the voice one 
wanted to hear.” 
Olin Downes, 


New York Times. 
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Gunster Popular at Colleges 

GEORGETOWN, TEX., Dec. 26.—Fred- 
erick Gunster, tenor, whose present 
Southern tour includes several engage- 
ments in colleges, proved his popularity 
with student audiences at his recital last 
evening in the auditorium of Southwest- 
ern University. Mr. Gunster’s program 
was one of the finest ever heard here, 
and appealed to musicians as well as be- 
ing pleasing to the layman. He sang 
with mastery of technic and style in the 
classics and with a flair peculiarly his 
own in folk-songs, especially in his cos- 
tume group of Negro spirituals with 
which he brought the event to a delight- 
ful climax. 
Omaha Symphony Played Work by 

Schenk 


The composer of “In a Withered Gar- 
den,” recently played with success by the 
Omaha Symphony, is Elliott Schenk. 





CuHIcaGco.—Henry Francis Parks, a 
member of the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College, has been engaged as 
principal organist at the Roosevelt 
Theater, in this city. 





TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Edna Cogswell 
Otis presented her young pupil, Lucile 
Curtis, dramatic soprano, in a recent 
studio recital. Miss Curtis has a voice 
of wide range and good quality. Emer- 
son Van Cleave played violin numbers, 
accompanied by Ruth Patton. 






































Leonid Kreutzer 


feel that I can speak creatively through 
the piano I shall do so.” 

Following his recital in Aeolian Hall! 
on the afternoon of Jan. 8, Mr. Kreutzer 
will play in Detroit, Cincinnati, Toronto 
and other cities, returning to New York 
at intervals for another recital. At his 
first concert Mr. Kreutzer is featuring a 
Stradal arrangement of a Handel con- 
certo — “beautiful music” — the Schu- 
mann Phantasie and others. 

“I love especially to play chamber 
music. I like to play with others. When 
I sit down to play a concerto or some 
work for a combination I feel ‘warm’ al- 
most immediately. There is contact with 
other artists before there is one with the 
audience. It is very rare that one feels 
that warmth from the very beginning 
of a recital. We have a fine Trio in 
Berlin—Wolfstahl is violinist and Piati- 
govsky, cellist.” 

A hand-organ passes in the street, 
causing a look of great pain to appear 
on Mr. Kreutzer’s face. But it vanishes 
when he thinks of the friendly associa- 
tions awaiting him. W. S. 
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PITTSBURGH CHOIRS 
HAVE HOLIDAY GLORY 


Season Marked by “Messiah”’ 
Performance—Special 
Church Music 


By Wm. E. Benswanger 

PITTSBURGH, Jan. 1. — The Mendels- 
sohn Choir, Ernest Lunt, conductor, 
gave its second concert of the season on 
Dec. 28, in Carnegie Music Hall, offer- 
ing “Messiah,” in the annual Christmas 
time production of the immortal ora- 
torio. Mr. Lunt conducted with his usual! 
vigor and artistry and impressed the 
large audience. 

The soloists, too, came in for their 
share of glory and credit, and pleased 
the auditors. Dan Beddoe was the 


tenor. Mr. Beddoe spent his early days 
in Pittsburgh and is very popular in this 
section of the country. Other favorites 
also appeared. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, 
soprano, remembered for her many ap- 
pearances here, sang beautifully. Ruth 
Pearcy, contralto, and Fred Patton, 
bass, had the other solo parts, and were 
heard to great advantage. The choir 
was in true form and responded to every 
wish of the conductor. 

The Pittsburgh Polyphonic Choir, con- 
sisting of sixty-five men and boys under 
the leadership of Rev. Carlo Rossini, 
gave a special Christmas concert in Car 
negie Music Hall on Dec. 30. A pro- 
gram of variety included many new 
numbers. Thomas H. Morris, baritone, 
was soloist. Many nationalities were 
represented among the composers, and 
the choir did excellent work. 

In the churches, on Christmas Day 


and the following Sunday, organists 
and choirmasters submitted beautiful 
programs. Church music in this city 


reached an apex, and the musical taste 
of many a congregation was satisfied. 
It was a gala season, musically speak- 
ing. 


All the material in MusICAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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In Chicago St udios 


Jan. 3. 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
Marvin Jacobs has been playing at the 
Capitol Theater this week. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Among the piano pupils of Earle B. 
Armil heard in recital in the Conserva- 


tory Recital Hall, Dec. 20, were Mary 
Buckley, Henry Cubbon, Geraldine Nett- 


land, Beatrice Schoenbrod, Kathryn 
Wolford, Eugene Finkelstein, Henry 
Plonka, Hedwig Koepke, Dalvin Ber- 


kovitz, Sidney Simon, Valeria Palonis 
and Winifred Hogan. 

Merrie Boyd Mitchell, soprano, and 
James Mitchell, baritone, gave the Con- 
servatory radio program over Station 
WGN on Dec. 26. Leo Miller, violinist. 
and Gloria Burch, pianist, played from 
Station WGN on Dec. 19. Grace Beil- 
fuss, pianist, has won the Hyde Park 
High School contest for an appearance 
on the January commencement program. 
Alice Baron, Bernice Gornall and Pier- 
son Thal were among the six pianists 
chosen by competition to play on the 
Kiwanis Club program in the Cort Thea- 
ter on Dec. 19. 


MUHLMANN SCHOOL 


The twentieth school recital was given 
in Kimball Hall on Dec. 12. Scenes 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana” were sung 
by Clara Stensaas, Cordelia Jones, Helen 
Ornstein, Frank Horstmeier, and, as 
guest, in the rdle of Turiddu, Leon 
Braude, member of the Cincinnati Opera 
Company. Miss Ornstein sang the con- 
tralto aria from “Le Prophéte,” and 
Agnes Ziegenhagen sang the Waltz from 
“Romeo and Juliet.” The program was 
opened by Annette Goodman, pupil of 
Maurice Rosenfeld, who played music by 
Liszt and Moszkowski. Miss Ornstein 
was offered a sixteen weeks tour of the 
Redpath circuit. Mr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Kipnis were guests of honor at 
the recital and the reception which fol. 
lowed. 

Clara Stensaas 
Fellows on Dec. 17. 


ROSENFELD PIANO SCHOOL 
Among the 


sang for the Odd 


future engagements of 


pupils of Maurice Rosenfeld are these: 





ALEXIUS BAAS 


Specialty German Lieder 
Madison, Wisconsin 











HARRIET CASE 
Teacher of Singing 











ELVERA CEDARGREEN 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
245 W. Marquette Road, 
hicago 











MAUDE HEALD 


Contralto 


Tillotson Concert Direction 


835 Madison Ave., New York City + 











‘LUSKE 


VIOLINIST 
118 No. La Salle St., Chicago, Suite 517 











re PODOLSKY 


oO PIANIST 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 








VOLINA POWERS 


Soprano 
17 East 42nd 8t. 
e/o Musical Advance, New York City 











Se REVIER 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y 








VITTORIO TREVISAN 
Basso—Chicago Civic Opera Ass'n. 
Vocal Studios: 418 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Wabash 4109 








QUENTIN R. ULREY | 


Tenor Concert Oratorio 
Teacher of Singing 
Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 














A. L. WILSON 


University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, Se. Dak. 








Zineida Joelsohn, in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
C Sharp Minor Piano Concerto, with the 
Palmer House Spears peereta under 
Jerome Levy, Jan. ansy Jacobs 
Liberfarb, the Macbow2ll D Minor Con- 
certo, with the same orchestra, March 6; 
Helene Pollenz, Liszt’s Concerto in A, 
with the Chicago Philharmonic in the 
North Side Turner Hall, Richard Czer- 
wonky conducting, and the Chopin E 
Minor Concerto with the Polish Sym- 
phony, Edmund Zygman conducting; 
Rosalind Kaplan, Strauss’ “Burleske,” 
with the Woman’s Symphony, led by 
Richard Czerwonky in the Goodman 
Theater. 

Two junior pupils, Evelyn Gross and 
Rose Stein, recently played for radio 
station WIBO. Miss Gross, _ twelve 
years of age, was immediately re- 
engaged to give a complete recital three 
days later. 


HAYDN OWENS STUDIO 


Janet Fyfe, Virginia Poulson, Bessie 
Potts and Luther Jones, pupils of Mr. 
Owens, sang in the performance of 
Parker’s “Dream of Mary” given in the 
Calvary Presbyterian Church on Dec. 26. 





RECITAL SERIES IS PART 
OF CALENDAR FOR SUMMER 


Chicago Musical College Announces 
Dates of Programs to Be Given 
by Celebrated Performers 


CHICAGO, Jan. 3.—The series of re- 
citals to be given in the Central Theater 
as part of the summer master term of 
the Chicago Musical College, held June 
27 to Aug. 6, will be notable as pro- 
viding one of the largest single courses 
of musical events given in the Chicago 
loop during the summer. Many re- 
nowned musicians will appear, and it is 
worthy of note that the concert to be 
given on June 28 by Leopold and Mme. 
Auer is listed as the only regular annual 
appearance made by this veteran master. 

Preceding the regular summer term 
will be the annual commencement exer- 
cises of the College, held in Orchestra 
Hall on June 23. The program will be 
given by winners of fellowships in the 
senior diploma, graduation and _ post- 
graduation classes, as well as by the 
winners in the annual contest, at which 
valuable prizes will have been awarded 


to competitors from the piano, violin 
and voice departments. The Chicago 
Symphony, conducted by Percy Grain- 


ger, Léon Sametini and Isaac Van 
Grove, will assist. 

Summer recitals will begin in the 
Central Theater June 26, with a concert 
by successful contestants for the free 
fellowships offered by Mr. Auer, Mr. 
Grainger, Herbert Witherspoon, Pas- 
quale Amato, Richard Hageman, Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Moissaye Boguslawski and 
Mr. Sametini. Two days after Mr. and 


Mme. Auer’s sonata program, a recital 
of compositions by David Guion will 
be given, June 28, by Mr. Guion and 


other artists. Students will give a pro- 
gram of vocal, violin and piano music 
July 2. Mr. Grainger is scheduled for a 
lecture-recital on July 5, and Edward 
Collins will be heard in piano recital, 
July 7. 

Mr. Hageman and Mr. Sametini will 
give a sonata program on July 14, and 
Mr. Boguslawski will appear in a lec- 
ture-recital on Russian music, July 14. 
Jaroslav Gons, ’cellist, and Viola Cole- 
Audet, pianist, will be heard on July 19. 
The concert of July 26 will be given by 
Mr. Collins and Mr. Boguslawski. 

Regular Saturday morning concerts 
will bring forward pupils from vari- 
ous departments, and the series wiil 
close July 28 with a concert by the Chi- 
cago Musical College Symphony, with 
soloists, Mr. Grainger conducting. The 
first 800 summer term students enrolling 
will be given 


complimentary course 
tickets to this series. 
Anna Hamlin Goes Under Tillotson 


Direction in New York 


CHICAGO, Jan. 3.—Anna Hamlin, so- 
prano, who this sesaon has followed in 
the footsteps of her late father, George 
Hamlin, and become a member of the 
Chicago Opera, has entrusted the man- 
agement of her professional activities to 
the Tillotson Concert Direction of New 
York. 


Boston Activities 








The Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Ethel Leginska, conductor, will change 
its base of operation from Mechanics’ 
Hall to the Boston Opera House, and 
resume concerts there on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 23, with Carlos Salzedo, 
harpist, and Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, as assisting artists. 
These numbers will be given: 

Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony; 
symphonic poem, “The Enchanted Isle,” 
for harp and orchestra, Salzedo; Over- 
ture to “Suzanne’s Secret” Air from 
“The Golden Cockerel,” Rimsky- Korsa- 
kov; Overture to “Rienzi.” All coupons 
and subscription tickets issued for ac- 
ceptance at Mechanics’ Hall will be 
honored and exchanged for seats at the 
Boston Opera House. 


e . > 


Everett Titcomb, composer and pian- 
ist, recently held an informal reception 
for Grace Leslie, contralto soloist of 
New York, in his studio. Mrs. Leslie 
had come to Boston to sing in perform- 
ances of “Messiah,” in Symphony Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 18, and on 
Monday evening, Dec. 19, by the Handel 
and Haydn Society. In the course of 
her visit, she has also sung before the 
Harvard Musical Association. 

Mrs. Leslie sang for Mr. Titcomb’s 
guests, her numbers including an aria 
from Gluck’s “Orfeo,” and the Habanera 
from “Carmen,” for which Mr. Titcomb 
played the accompaniments. She sang 
also songs by him, with the composer 
at the piano, as well as songs by Charles 
Fonteym Manney, who played the ac- 
companiments. Other musical numbers 
were given by Chester Bonney, tenor, 
who contributed old Italian songs and 
works by Mr. Titcomb, who was at the 
piano. Mr. Bonney’s numbers also in- 
cluded songs by Mr. Manney, who, in 
these, played for Mr. Bonney. 

Mr. Titcomb is organist and choir- 
master of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, where Mr. Bonney is soloist. 


aa * * 


Raymond Coon, pianist, appeared re- 
cently at a concert in the Hotel Beacons- 
field, Brookline, playing compositions by 
Prokofieff, Debussy, Chopin and Palm- 
gren. 

_ > - 

Ida Verbini, operatic soprano; Eva 
Stark, violinist; David Brodsky, lyric 
baritone, and Arthur Fiedler, accom- 
panist, recently appeared in concert at 
the Pythian Castle Auditorium, Lynn, 
Mass. On the program were numbers 
by Cui and Rogers, the Prologue to 


“Pagliacci”; “Nigun” from “Baal 
Shem,” Bloch; compositions by Fran- 
coeur-Kreisler, Bishop, Sarasate, Wie- 





Almante Booked for Light Opera 

CuicaGco, Jan. 3.—Claire 
whose first Chicago appearance was 
made as Adele in “Die Fledermaus,” wil! 
be heard in several German perform- 
ances of light opera in the Apollo Thea- 
ter this month. Mme. Almante is a 
member of the Chicago Civic Opera staff, 
having coached productions of German 
and English operas, including piano re- 
hearsals of “Tristan and Isolde,” “Tie- 
fland,” “A Witch of Salem” and “Der 
Rosenkavalier.” She has also prompted 
various performances. Mme. Almante’s 
training was acquired under Hans 
Pfitzner and Otto Klemperer, and she 
was also a member of the Wagnerian 
Opera Company. In the spring, Mme. 
Almante will conduct an orchestra and 
light opera performances here. 


Almante, 





Rosenthal Lectures on “Martha” 


CuIcaGo, Jan. 3.—Maurice Rosenfeld, 
at the request of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, lectured on “Martha” 
at Temple Emmanuel Dec. 20, under the 
auspices of the Temple Sisterhood music 
class. Mr. Rosenfeld, head of the 
Rosenfeld Piano School, is also critic of 
the Chicago Daily News. 


All the material in MusICcCAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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niawski, Denza and Huhn; an aria from 
“La Traviata” and a duet by Fauré. 
* - * 


Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller, wife of Gov- 
ernor Fuller, heads a long list of 
patronesses sponsoring a concert to be 
given in the assembly hall of the Senior 
High School, Quincy, Mass., for the or- 
gan fund of the Church of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament at Hough’s Neck, 
Quincy, on the evening of Jan. 21. It 
is possible that Mrs. Fuller may sing 
in this program, and there will be num- 
bers by the Boston College Glee Club. 
The arrangements are in charge of Rev. 
William P. McNamara, pastor of the 
parish. 

. * - 

Mary Madden, pianist, who was to 
have given a recital in Jordan Hall, Jan. 
13, has indefinitely postponed her ap- 
pearance, owing to illness. 

. 7 co 

Bruce Benjamin, tenor, with Walter 
Golde as accompanist, will give a song 
recital in Jordan Hall, Saturday after- 
noon, Jan. 15, under the local manage- 
ment of Anita Davis-Chase. 

W. J. 


ORCHESTRA IS 


PARKER. 
HEARD 


American Conservatory Symphony Gives 
Concert Under Butler 


CHICAGO, Jan. 3.—The American Con- 
servatory Symphony, led by Herbert 
Butler, was heard in an _ excellently 
played program in the Goodman Theater 
recently. 

Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, El- 
gar’s “With Pomp and Circumstance,” 
and the overtures to “Phédre” and 
“Iphegenia in Aulis” were played. The 
soloists were Adelaide Jones, singing the 
cavatina from “The Queen of Sheba”; 
Jeanette Pearman, heard in Vieuxtemps’ 
“Fantasie Appassionata,” and _ Irene 
Vopat, playing the Weber-Liszt Polon- 
aise Brillante. 

A second symphony concert will be 
given in Orchestra Hall in April. On 
Feb. 9, in the same place, advanced 
pupils will be heard in a concert at 
which the Chicago Symphony will assist. 
The commencement program, with the 
Chicago Symphony, has been scheduled 
at the Auditorium, in June. 
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and given recently during an opera week 
by the Rochester Opera Company. After 
the two ballets the audience was invited 
to go through the schooi, and during 
the intermission took part in the un- 
veiling of a statue of Theodore Presser, 
which was presented to the school by 
James Francis Cooke, editor of the 
Etude, and accepted by Howard Hanson, 
director of the school, in the name of the 
University of Rochester. After the in- 
termission, Charies Wakefield Cadman’s 
operatic cantata, “The Sunset Trail,” 
was given a delightful presentation by 
the Rochester Opera Company, assisted 
by the Little Symphony, Howard Hanson 
conducting. 

The Wednesday sessions opened at the 
Sagamore with an address by C. M. 
Tremaine, director of the National Bu- 
reau for the Advancement of Music, on 
cooperation of the bureau with the mu- 
sic teacher. He was followed by Dr. 
Hollis Dann of New York University, 
who spoke on “Musical Competitions and 
Their Results,” depicting the prevalence 
of music festivals in England and their 
fine educational influence, the rapid 
growth of glee clubs in this country since 
the war and their excellent effect on the 


members. He brought out the need for 
more good conductors in the United 
States, especially for choruses, and 


pointed out the desirability of promoting 
church choirs and group singing of all 
types. He said that many millions of 
people in this country might never hear 
a concert, but that they all could and 
and should sing. He advocated a central 
bureau for the advancement of group 
music, with six aims: first, to promote 
co-operation between already existing 
groups; second, to enlist composers to 
write music for group singing—as there 
is a great lack of choral music of the 
singable folk-song type; third, to pre- 
pare standard scoring sheets; fourth, to 
give all possible aid to existing groups; 
fifth, to publish a yearbook; and, sixth, 
to create a sufficient endowment for the 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 
In these ways and through the regular 
educational channels, America may be 
made a singing people. 


Goossens on Modern Music 


Eugene Goossens, conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, fol- 
lowed with a delightful and informative 
paper on “Contemporary European Mu- 
sic,” reviewing the changes in “idiom” 
in music during the last thirty years, 
and drawing attention to the composers 
of the different schools since 1900 who 
have become the keystones of the mod- 
ern groups, and pointing out that art 
has always been a matter of “school,” 
with great emphasis on nationalism since 
the war, instancing the “Six” in Paris. 
He described the Russian and the Vien- 
nese groups and the individuals who com- 
prise them with their different tendencies 
and ideas—the atonal and polytonal— 
and the similarity with medieval and 
earlier composers. He asserted that the 
time was not yet ripe for appraisal or 
estimation of the modern tendencies, but 
pointed out that basic tendencies in har- 
mony still hold good and that no one 
would willingly call a halt in advance- 
ment, even if some of the modern devices 
do seem dangerous, and prophesied that 
in twenty years music would be the com- 
mon heritage of everybody. 

A. J. Gantvoort, of Los Angeles, 
spoke on “Music Appreciation in the 
University,” pointing out the lack of 


musicai background in the college stu- 
dent and the need of presenting the stu- 
dent with not oniy good musical pro- 
grams but with the art of music in such 
a way that it would be shown to be not 
dry but full of interest and vitality. 

Uscar J. Fox, of the University of 
Texas, gave an entertaining and interest- 
ing talk on “Songs of the American 
Cowboy,” illustrating it with two ar- 
rangements of his own cowboy songs, 
sung with spirit, splendid voice and fine 
musicianship by President butler with 
Mr. Fox at the piano. 


British Editor Heard 


“The Younger British Composer,” a 
paper presented by H. J. Foss, music 
editor of the Oxford University Press 
of London, England, proved an infor- 
mative and clever survey in more detail 
than Mr. Goossens’ article of the most 
significant works of the modern English 
school and the various young composers. 
Of the works themselves, Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ “Pastoral” Symphony and Peter 
Warlock’s “The Curlew,” stand out 
above the others, he said, Warlock being 
the chief of young English song writers. 
Others mentioned were Norman Peter- 
kin, Herbert Howells, E. J. Moeran, 
Arthur Benjamin, Patrick Hadley, Ed- 
mund Rubbra, Robin Milford, H. E. 
Randerson, Alan Bush, Rebecca Clarke 
and Percy Turnbull. He said that there 
is plenty of talent in England, but that 
the English take slowly to new music, 
artists are slow to perform it, and the 
public is indifferent. He made an appeal 
to regard composers as important as pos- 
sible Beethovens and Wagners and to be 
willing to give them a hearing. 

The anniversary address was made 
Wednesday afternoon in Kilbourn Hail 
by Waldo S. Pratt of Hartford, Conn., 
treasurer of the association. Mr. Pratt 
reviewed the history of the organization, 
with its ups and down, its original yearly 
festivals, its fine record of continually 
raising the standard of teaching and 
teaching material, its twenty volumes of 
yearly convention reports, its yearly in- 
creasing percentage of attendance at con- 
ventions—this year estimated at fifty per 
cent of the membership—and expressed 
the hope that the next fifty years would 
see as much progress as the last fifty, 
with a continuation of the good fellow- 
ship and enthusiasm that has made the 
Music Teachers National Association 
what it is today. 

Under the heading of “Salient Changes 
in Music Teaching During the Last Fifty 
Years,” ten-minute papers were given by 
Harold L. Butler of Syracuse, on the 
voice; Adolf Weidig of Chicago on the 
orchestra; Earl V. Moore of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., on the organ; George C. Gow of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on theory; Roy D. 
Welsh of Northampton, Mass., on appre- 
ciation and history. A paper by Kate 
Chittenden of New York on the piano 
was read by Mr. Moore, Miss Chittenden 
being absent through illness. James 
Francis Cooke of Philadelphia, editor of 
the Etude, made a talk on “The Present 
Status of Music as a Popular Force or 
Interest,” and itemized five factors to 
promote interest in music—the public 
schools, orchestras, organizations, manu- 
facturers of musical instruments, music 
publishers and music magazines. He 
said America was not singing yet, “just 
peeping”; that we as a people were 
ashamed to sing, and that we “jailed our 
emotions” too much. 

A reunion banquet at the Sagamore 
Hotel on the roof brought the delegates 
together again with some musical enter- 
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Java Suite in Four Parts. 

Part I 

1. Gamelan 

2. Wayang—Purwa (Puppet Shadow 
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Part III 
7. Three Dances. 
8. The Gardens of Buitenzorg. 
9. In the Streets of Old Batavia. 
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tainment furnished by the Monroe Junior 
High Schoo! Girls’ Glee Club, including 
some fifty singers, and four of Gerald 
Maas’ advanced ‘cello pupils, Allison 
McKown, Wilton Clute, Gordon Kinney, 
and Vincent Guli, in a ’cello quartet. 
The ‘cello playing was well done and 
drew much favorable comment. Dr. 
Rush Rhees, president of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, was the principal 
speaker of the evening, on “Some As- 
pects of American Musical Education.” 
He congratulated the Music Teachers’ 
National Association on its fiftieth anni- 
versary and said that the fact that it 
had held together for so long promised 
much good for music in America. He 
stressed the idea that “musical educa- 
tion must be an education in musical in- 
telligence and not merely in musical 
ability. Even if it takes more time, it 
it worth while to train intelligent men 
and women, while we are training intelli- 
gent musicians out of men and women. 

“What is more momentous in the per- 
formance of a virtuoso than technical 
mastery is intellectual mastery,” Dr. 
Rhees said; “those interested in the de- 
velopment of music in America can as- 
sert that musical education can be ade- 
quate education only as it gives very 
great concern to the development of in- 
telligence.” Dr. Rhees said that he saw 
no reason for conflict of interest between 
schools of music and private teachers, 
that some pupils will always be better 
taught by schools and some by individ- 
uals, and that the continually rising tide 
of interest in music in America has pro- 
vided a distinct need for both. 

Other speakers at the dinner were 
Ernest K. Kroeger of St. Louis, Mo.; 
William B. Kinnear of McPherson, Kan.; 
Peter C. Lutkin of Evanston, Ill.; H. C. 
McDougal of Wellesley, Mass., and 
Charles C. Draa ‘of Los Angeles. Cal., 
president of the California State Music 
Teachers’ Association. 


School Music Problems 


Thursday sessions were opened in the 
morning by a conference on _ public 
school music, three papers being read by 
Edward B. Birge of Bloomington, Ind.; 
Karl W. Gehrkens of Oberlin, Ohio, and 
William Breach of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
who gave an account of the past, present 
and future of public school music, re- 
spectively. Mr. Birge’s account describ- 
ing the old singing schools of a hundred 
years ago was most interesting, and the 
slow growth of the idea was given an ex- 
cellent presentation. Mr. Gehrkens’ able 
paper on the status of public school 
music in the present, which he said was 
“chaotic” and “in a transitional stage,” 
was equally worthy of note. He described 
conditions as being very different in dif- 
ferent parts of the country with gen- 
erally a more important place given to 
music in the West. He went over the 
ground very carefully, analysing the 
present status in the grade, junior and 
senior high schools, and vividly described 
the fine work being done in many places 
and the wonderful effect on the children 
and young folks. 

In summing up the various effects of 
public school music, he said that it not 
only gave children a love for good music 
but actually changed their entire atti- 
tude toward the school as a whole. On 
the parents the effect was that of bring- 
ing them more closely in touch with the 





school, and stimulated them too to under- 
stand and love music. The effect on the 
public no one has any doubt about. 

Mr. Breach gave a sketch of what pub- 
lic school music might grow into in the 
after life of the individual and the deep 
social forces that would be stirred there- 
by. 


American Music Conference 


In the afternoon an American music 
conference was held in Kilbourn Hall, 
arranged jointly by Phi Mu Alpha, Na- 
tional Musical Fraternity and the Music 
Teachers’ National Association commit- 
tee on American Music. Frederick 
Jacobi, composer, of New York, read a 
paper on “Milestones in the Develop- 
ment of Composition in America”; a 
paper, “The Critic and the Composer,” 
by Felix Borowski of Chicago, was read 
for him in his absence, and Howard Han- 
son, director of the Eastman School of 
Music, read a paper on “Creation of an 
American Music.” Mr. Jacobi’s account 
of the principal American composers 
was thorough and worth reading, and 
Mr. Borowski’s paper was clever and 
fair, from both the critic and composer 
point of view. Mr. Hanson’s pointed 
out that several schools or groups could 
develop in this country, it was so big; 
already there were distinctive groups in 
Chicago, New York, New England and 
California, he said. The combinations 
of racial influences in this country made 
for added interest and American compo- 
sitions needed a hearing. Orchestras, 
choruses, all musical organizations could 
help, though the problem of publication 
has still to be solved. Mr. Hanson said 
that he did not believe in international- 
ism in music at this period of American 
music history—Frenchmen and Germans 
were helping their own ‘countrymen. 
Americans, he said, should do the same. 

A tea was given to the visiting dele- 
gates on Thursday afternoon by the 
Women’s City Club, those presiding 
being Marion Weed, chairman of the 
music committee, assisted by Mrs. 
Frederick W. Coit and Mrs. Edgar J. 
Rose. An informal luncheon was given 
to Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, president 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, on the same day by members of 
the Tuesday Musicale. 
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Chamber of Commerce Series Begins in 
Salt Lake City 


SaLt LAKE City, Jan. 3.—Salt Lake 
artists furnished the talent for the first 
of the Chamber of Commerce series of 
musicales here, which was given last 
week in the club building of the organi- 
zation. The musicale pleased a large 
and interested audience. The artists in- 
cluded William Peterson, pianist; Regi- 
nald Beals, violinist; Margaret Lyman, 
’cellist, and Jessie Evans, contralto. The 
committee which arranged this program 
is composed of John James, chairman; 
Thomas J. Holland, Fred A. Jackson, 
Charles Peter, George T. Peterson, 
George D. Pyper, Louis Marcus, Fred 
J. Barbour, Alvin A. Beesley, E. T. 
Brown, C. W. Clegston, Lynn R. Fair- 
banks and Fred C. Graham. V. B. H. 
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“At last an American opera that is an unqualified success.”"—Herman Devries in 


A WITCH OF SALEM 


Grand Opera in Two Acts : 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Produced for the first time on any stege by the 
CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 
At the Auditorium, December 8, 1926 
“The public found it good because of its never ending stream of melody. There 
are as many good tunes as can be found in ‘Tosca’ or ‘Butterfly, more than the 
50 net 
e 


‘Girl of the Golden West’ can boast, and not so many as ‘La Boheme.’ ”—Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, in the “Chicago Herald and Examiner.” 


“The love duet between Arnold and Claris is probably the best example of its 
kind that has been heard in American opera on the Chicago stage.”—Felix 
Borowski, in the “Christian Science Monitor.” 


“Gave the friends of native opera something to cheer about at the time and talk 
about afterwards.”"—Edward Moore, in the “Chicago Tribune.” 


Vocal Score, $2.50 net 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 179 Tremont St., Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 10 East 34th St., New York 


Order of your local dealer 
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“Don” Returns to Chicago Stage in Novel Garb 
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‘olér, the smartness of their taste, and 
their suggestion of fancy, good humor 
and of a certain sort of intellectual play, 
they lent the production a_ lightness, 
juoyancy, and interest. These qualities 
in addition to the great gain they per- 
mitted in sustaining the musical effect 
»f a classical score without waits, would 
have overshadowed the musical perform- 
ance itself, had this not been of a super- 
latively high quality. 


A Striking Décor 


When the curtain rose for the first 
time, one saw, at the back of a semi- 
darkened stage, the facade of a palace, 
with three huge, long windows, and a 
doorway, brilliantly illuminated. For 
economy of means in creating a succinct 
effect, this scene, and the other brilliant 
ones which followed it, were matched by 
Mr. Marcoux’s impeccable performance 
of the title réle, and Mr. Moor’s general 
supervision of the stage action. 

All unnecessary movement had been 
cut out of the performance. Donna El- 
vira made her entrance in a sedan chair. 
The fooling of Mr. Trevisan as a de- 
lectable Masetto, the Don’s flirtation 
with Zerlina, and several other epi- 
sodes afforded an opportunity for dis- 
creet use of stage “business.” But on 
the whole the performance was kept at 
a plastic reposefulness which by no 
means lost a vital, static energy. 

The excellence of the results thus ob- 
tained were especially noticeable in the 
impassioned forcefulness of Mme. Raisa’s 
singing as Donna Anna, accomplished 
with few motions, but sustained with a 
dramatic breadth and power which took 
one back to her’ performances in 
“Norma” to find a suitable comparison. 
In the ninth scene, at Donna Anna's 
house, Mme. Raisa and Mr. Schipa re- 
mained for practically the entire prog- 
ress of it, upon the raised stage at the 
back, upon which had been placed a 
richly ornamented table and chair with 
a back of incredible height. Such re- 
straint of action, coupled with such sug 
gestiveness of surroundings, was typical 
of the production as a whole. 

As for the performance, interest cen- 
tered around Mr. Marcoux, not only be- 
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cause of the character of the title rdle, 
but also because he had not sung with 
the company for practically a decade. 
Like all the rest of the cast, except Mr. 
Trevisan, he was new to the Chicago 
public in this opera. His talents, how- 
ever, had remained a matter of tradi- 
tion during his absence. He lived up to 
it in every degree, using a light voice 
with great suavity and a most glittering 
resourcefulness of inflection, and acting 
with that fullness of mastery which per- 
mitted him never to seem at an effort. 
He accomplished with this double art a 
performance in which one was forced to 
admire the irreproachable finish of his 
style no less than what seemed a perfect 
characterization of one of the most ex- 
acting of all baritone roles. 

Besides the Donna Anna of Mme. 
Raisa, there were the sparkling Zerlina 
of Mme. Mason, who has seldom sung 
more delightfully, and the Donna Elvira 
of Miss Loring. Miss Loring, indeed, 
proved a genuine star of the perform- 
ance. It is doubtful if the réle has ever 
been sung here by a voice of more bril- 
liance or beauty than hers. She lifted 
it, indeed, into far greater prominence 
than is generally bestowed upon it, hav- 
ing at her command a flexibility of 
vocalism, a depth of tone and a restraint 
in style which gave a finer account of 
her value to the company than did even 
her Leonora in the performance of “Il 
Trovatore,” at which she had made so 
auspicious a début in the first week of 
the season. 


Schipa Has Triumph 


Tito Schipa, after having won Chi- 
cago’s idolatry in a variety of rdles, 
whether in operas by Verdi, Massenet, 
Delibes, Flotow or Donizetti, found him- 
self at home, at last, in the aristocratic 
setting of a Mozart opera. For beauty 
of tone, of workmanship and of taste, 
his Don Ottavio will remain one of the 
memorable achievements of the season. 
Both arias were most cordially ap- 
plauded and after “Il mio tesoro,” for 
which the cognoscenti had been waiting 
two hours, his sway over the public was 
demonstrated in the customary ovation. 

Mr. Trevisan’s Masetto was a work of 
art in every movement and every sen- 
tence. Throughout his performance he 
disclosed that intimate acquaintance 
with fine style, and that resourcefulness 
of craftsmanship which make a gem of 
each of his performances. For appro- 
priateness of taste and succinctness of 
effect, his Masetto was perfect. Mr. 
Lazzari’s Leporello was beautifully sung, 
of course, and he acted the part in an 
admirably routined manner, adding many 
touches of his familiar sense of comedy. 
The beautiful singing and noble de- 
meanor of Mr. Kipnis gave the short 
role of the Commendatore its due im- 
pressiveness. 


Spectacular Finale 


Evelyn Chapman, Maria Nemeroff and 
Viola Shermont danced pleasantly in 
the final scene, which ended in magic- 
lantern flames as the Don sank to the 
floor of his own burning dwelling, in- 
stead of being escorted to Mephisto- 
phelian regions by a chorus of imps. 
The corps de ballet was ornamental in 
the scene in the castle, and the chorus 
upheld its finest standards of efficiency. 

The performance moved briskly on 
the whole, although occasionally the 
tempi were deliberate, and the final s« ene 
lacked genuine musical impressiveness. 
As a rule, however, one of the excellent 
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Schipa and Mr. Trevisan, it seemed, 
were without even a slight misstep dur- 
ing the opera. Giorgio Polacco con- 


ducted. 
The Christmas bills were “The 
Jewess” in the afternoon and “The Bar- 


ber of Seville” at night. In the former, 
Mme. Raisa and Charles Marshall re- 
peated their familiar parts, Mr. Mar- 
shall once more showing the role of 
Eléazar to be second, perhaps, only to 
his Otello in theatrical power, and not 
even second to that in public apprecia- 
tion. Eide Norena again clarified inter- 
est in the réle of Princess Eudossia by 
supreme beauty of singing and an in- 
gratiating personal charm. José Mo- 
jica lent youthful romance to the part 
of Leopold, and Mr. Kipnis repeated his 
remarkably beautiful performance as De 
Brogni. The dancing of the ballet, 
headed by Serge Oukrainsky, delighted 
a holiday audience with the freshness 
of its choreography, and its delightful 
detail of action and costuming, as well 
as its general fairy-tale character. 
Henry G. Weber conducted superbly, 
exerting much resourcefulness to keep 
all traces of banality out of Halévy’s 
aged score. 


Changes in “Barber” 


For “The Barber of Seville” Flor- 
ence Macbeth and Giacomo Rimini were 
new, for the season, to the cast. Miss 
Macbeth’s Rosina had been heard and 
enjoyed as recently as last summer, at 
Ravinia. On this occasion, it was the 
same sparkling creature, as brilliant in 
coloratura as in character, and as agile 
vocally as mercurially graceful in car- 
riage—a Rosina to the eye as well as to 
the ear. Miss Macbeth was the re- 
cipient of her customary excited welcome 
by a crowded house. The Shadow Song 
was admirably sung in the Lesson Scene. 

Charles Hackett’s Almaviva was once 
more a tour de force, for he combined 
a vocal dexterity of another age with 
a delightfully acted version of an im- 
mortal hero. A pervading sense of 
comedy lent Mr. Marshall’s performance 


resiliency, and remarkable lightness of 
touch, and he was most cordially ac- 
claimed. Mr. Lazzari’s Don Basilio was 
excellent, as always, and Vittorio Tre- 
visan gave his familiar and cherished 
portrait, as Bartolo, of doddering old 
age, clinging ludicrously to the vanished 
ardor of a romantic youth. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted a _ brilliant en- 
semble with the most polished taste. 


The First “Traviata” 


Mme. Muzio’s first performance of the 
week, with Tito Schipa, in the winter's 
first production of “La Traviata,” suf- 
ficed to fill the Auditorium for an extra 
Sunday matinée, Dec. 26. Mme. Muzio’s 
Violetta remains one of the unique pos- 
sessions of the Auditorium company’s 
catalog. The unusual prowess which 
makes her Leonora so marvelous a com- 
bination of two styles of vocalism, lends 
her Traviata a perfection of coloratura 
which would be phenomenal in a lighter 
voice than Mme. Muzio’s true dramatic 
soprano. And what an impetuous sense 
of the drama informs her Violetta with 
a vivid sense of life and tragedy! Not 
one telling detail has been omitted in 
her tirelessly studied impersonation, and 
the entire outline is shaped to the single 
purpose of legitimate dramatic effect. 
The duet with Richard Bonelli, appear- 
ing as the elder Germont, in the second 
act was expressive in pathos, despair 
and resignation. A supreme gift of 
operatic acting lent unusual poignancy 
to the finale of the scene in Flora’s 
house. Exquisite singing marked the 
aria and the duet in the final act, where 
Mme. Muzio’s sense of the theater in- 
clined her towards the lugubrious, and 
where, in a vivid final scene, clad in 
white and black, she brought the tragedy 
to a profound culmination. Through- 
out the performance, Mme. Muzio was 
eagerly applauded, and the audience re- 
mained to demand many curtain calls 
from the principals at the close. 

Mr. Schipa’s singing as Alfredo was 
in the purest style, of delightful tone 
quality. This artist touched heights of 
both lyric and dramatic expressiveness, 
of a sort to show him, once more, an 
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England Revives Art of Bell Casting 
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makers, and, next, found ourselves clam- 
bering over Spanish, Belgian, French 
and English bells like so many Cornish 
boulders. There have been terrible ac- 
cidents, due to decay of English oak sup- 
ports, letting bells crash unexpectedly. 
Those and the crown top are picturesque 
features of old bells that date often 
from the Middle Ages, a fact proved by 
their welded inscriptions. Romance 
flitted through that place of grinding 
machinery with consideration of these 
heralds of glamorous though immemor- 
able past. a , 

The molding-room was stirring in 
preparation for a casting that very 
afternoon. Furnaces along the outer 
wall were in full blast. Through the 
red, Cyclopean eye of each showed 
seething metal, the same alloy employed 
for a thousand years—three parts pure 
copper to one of tin. Some six or more 
casts in full iron armor or “copes” stood 
attached by massive chains to derricks 
ready to be lowered into dirt pits which 
workmen were digging. One appeared 
large enough to hide a dozen Biblical Jo- 
sephs, but was excavated for a great 
bell, a bourdon. The necessity of such 
protection against fire is understood 
when one knows that such a bell re- 
quires two weeks to cool. Those formed 
that day were destined for the Parlia- 
ment buildings at Ottawa and promised 
to outrival the ones in New York. 


Molding Process 


Before the furnaces above ground 
were already planted some of the bells, 
full of air holes temporarily stuffed with 
clay and with space beneath for the cir- 
culation of air to suck the metal down to 
the bottom of the molds. The procedure, 
broadly stated, is as follows: imagine, 
as shown in the first picture in the illus- 
tration, a bell-shape in clay formed and 
ornamented. The next picture shows a 
concave, clay impression of the former 
sheathed in cope; then, a core of clay 
with an inner space between it and the 
case the size of the desired object. A 


core is placed in a pit and a cope is low- 
ered carefully over it. A large tunnel 
is fastened on top, through which the 
molten compound is poured. : ; 

A well-ordered, modern casting Is a 
striking experience, if less intricate and 
hectic than that described by Benvenuto 
Cellini in making his great bronze of 
Perseus. First, you will remember, he 
expounds with much bravado his infal- 
lible theory for casting to his skeptical 
Duke. But, alas! how harrowing and 
nearly fatal his actual accomplishment. 
His house catches fire from over-heated 
furnace. Benvenuto collapses from fire- 
fighting. 

But news, “Metal’s caking!” shocks 
him to life. So, in titanic fury, he rallies 
his men, sacrifices all his plate to liquefy 
the hardening alloy, and comes off tri- 


umphant! 
“Thanks be to God!” he ends charac- 
teristically. “After all was over, 


turned to a plate of salad on a bench 
there and ate with hearty appetite and 
drank together with the whole crew!” 

Bells were cast well 500 years ago, but 
few antiques have relatively pure tone. 
The English are particularly thin and 
off key. It seems to be the fine tuning 
which offsets stationary arrangement 
and mechanical manipulation, contrary 
to belief of a bell specialist of about 
fifty years ago, Sir Edward Beckett, 
expressed in his treatise, “Clocks and 
Watches and Bells.” He thought that 
these expediencies would ruin bell music. 
Tuning the rough bell is the crux in this 
art, although the quality of the metal, 
the shape, and the thickness are impor- 
tant. The tone of a bell is determined 
as follows: the pitch, by its diameter; 
the quality, by its shape, and, the vol- 
ume, by size and weight. 


Tuning Secrets 


A bell is worked out by careful, math- 
ematical calculation. The New York 
bells excell because they are more skill- 
fully tuned than any before. Conse- 
quently, methods and instruments for 
tuning are guarded. To pass through 
the tuning-room is a rare privilege with 


barely time to glimpse the tuning-table, 
that wonderful steel instrument which, 
scientifically guided, carves the inner 
surface to achieve nice sound. The 
thickness of the metal must vary and be 
pared with especial cunning around 
the widest part, the bow. The laborious 
and hit-or-miss manner of tuning was 
shown by marks of hand chippings in- 
side a medieval bell in the foundry for 
retuning, for old-timers come here to be 
improved in this respect, as well as for 
cleaning, recasting, and rehanging. 

To test the advance in tuning during 
our day, Mr. Smith struck an old bell 
and then one recently completed. One 
parted as reluctantly from the fading 
sound of the latter as a child from an 
escaping butterfly. At hand was a row 
of bells ranging from tiny ones—the 
hardest to tune, by the way—to ten- 
footers, part of the set of fifty-four go- 
ing to Ottawa, the result of two years’ 
exacting work. Mr. Smith ran over them 
again and again, enthralled by their 
sweet cadence. 

The last process for the virgin bell is 
removal of fire skin by the sand blast in 
a room constructed for this use. In the 
course of years, the bell’s present pink- 
ish cast will give place to the rich com- 
plexion of such mature bells as we saw 
enveloped in romance on the ground 
floor. 

One wistfully questions in retrospect, 
“Better bells, better world?” 

Why not answer cheerfully, “Yes’’? 





Portland Artists Are Heard 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 3.—At a musi- 
cale given in the Ellison-White Con- 
servatory, Mrs. Henry Metzger, soprano, 
was heard in numbers by Brahms and 
in modern French and English songs. 
Frances Striegel Burke was at the piano. 
The soloists in E. Bruce Knowlton’s 
oratorio, “The King,” given in the First 
Baptist Church, were Goldie Wessler, 
Alice Price Moore, Georgie Ryan and 
A. K. Houghton. The directors were 
E. B. Knowlton and William Frazier 
Robertson. Alvina Knowlton and Ruby 
Lloyd Brown accompanied, J. F. 


All the material in MusiIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


MORNING ORATORIO GIVEN 
BY STUDENTS IN LINCOLN 


High School Glee Clubs Sing “Messiah” 
for Third Year—Carolers Active 
During Holiday Season 


LINCOLN, NEB., Jan. 3.—‘‘Messiah” 
was given its third annual presentation 
in the High School on a recent morning 
by the high school glee clubs, under H. 
O. Ferguson, accompanied by the High 
School Orchestra under Charles B. 
Righter. Soloists were former high 
school students: Harriet Cruise Kem- 
mer, soprano; Ruth Zimmerman, con- 


tralto; Lloyd Robinson, baritone, and 
Earl McMunn, tenor. 

More than thirty groups of carolers 
sang, on Christmas Eve and Christmas 
morning, before any home in the city 
that showed a lighted candle in its win- 
dow. Various state institutions and 
homes for the unfortunate were alse 
visited. Lighted evergreens on the lawns 
of hundreds of homes added to the fes- 
tivities, and no tree was passed without 
a carol. The large evergreen on the 
University campus was the scene of 
carol meetings each night through 
Christmas week. 

Chimes in the belfry of St. Paul’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church rang Christ- 
mas music for an hour each noon. Carols 
were sung on every downtown street 
corner at noon by church choirs, and by 
men from the Chamber of Commerce 
Glee Club under H. O. Ferguson. Carols 
were also sung in the large downtown 
stores for an hour each noon, the week 
preceding Christmas. : 

Children of the public school Kinscella 
piano classes gave special Christmas 
programs in their classes in nearly 
every building in the city, featuring 
old-time carols. 








CHICAGO.—Haydn Owens conducted 
Parker’s “A Dream of Mary” in the 
Calvary Presbyterian Church on Dec. 
26. The soloists were Janet Fyfe, Vir- 
ginia Poulson, Bessie Potts and Luther 
Jones. 
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70 Elm St., Potsdam, N. Y. 


Carl Haydn TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 342 W. 56th St., New York City 
"Phone Columbus 7715 
Tues.-Fri.—La Forge-Berumen Studios 
14 W. 68th St.. New York 


Arthur J. 
Vincent V. Hubbard 
Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 




















Helen Allen Hunt —contratTo 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





International Musical and 


Educational Agency 
Church, Concert and l Positions Secured 


Schoo! 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone: 2634 Circle Carnegie Hall, New York 
BARITONE 


Joseph Kayser 
Concerts—Recitals 
Address Claude Warford Studios 
4 West 40th St.. New York 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

Benn © institute of Musical Art NE 
re ite ft. 

Studios: 203 W. $7th St. Phone: Circle 10324 











DIRECTO 


McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 


Dir. : Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, Wshgtn.,D.C. 
New York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1310 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 





Walter Leary RARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


Caroline Lowe 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plaza 2690 
Many pupils appearing in concerts and musical 
comedies 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 














BASS- 
George Harold Miller BASS one 
Member of Actors Equity Association 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
414 West !2Ist Street 
Phone Cathedral 4020 


Rhoda Mintz— SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 312 West 109th St.. New York City 
Phone Academy 0573 








Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Evelyn Parnell SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 102 West 74th Street, New York 
Tel. Endicott 9153 








Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 10167 


Adele Luis Rankin soprano 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 
Tenor 


Franklin Riker Teacher of Singing 
Studios: New York, 1425 Broadway 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 
Phila., 1714 Chestnut St. Tel. Spruce 9845 








Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 Bast 62nd S8t., New York 





Michel Sciapiro 
Instruction—Solo Violinist—Composer 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTAKAR SEVCIK 
55 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel: Trafalgar 9002 


Grace M. Schad COA ANIC? 


Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 


Studio 34, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Res. : 49 S. 7th Ave., Mt.Vernon, N.Y. Appt. by Mail 











Bernard Sinsheimer vor 
SINSHEIMER QUARTET 

Sole American representative and teacher for entrance te 
Ecole Normal de Musique, Paris. 

Studios: Wurlitzer Bldg. 120 W, 42nd St., N. Y. 

Residence Studio: Penna. Ave., Crestwood, N. Y. 


Harry Reginald Spier ij 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


s Planist—Ceom 
Charles Gilbert Spross _,/ianist Composer 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Circle 8964 
Wednesdays 
Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity. 











Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 
Opera—Concert— 


Nita Taylor ee 
Leading Soprano 
Kansas City Civic Opera Company, 
Direction, Kansas City Concert Burean. 
3111 Park Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St., New York 
‘Phone, Penn 4897 











S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 853 Commagie Hall, N 
Phon 0951 _— 


David Zalish Pianist ana Pedagogue 


Appointment by mail or phone 
225 W. 110th St., New York Cathedral 9542 








Carl M. Roeder 
t bint ee or ~ ete 
609.608 Ca Hall, New York 
Uptown Studio: 308 Alexander Ave., 


° Special Master Classes 
Ww. Henri Zay in Voice Technique 
with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind them 
“The Practical Psychology of Volce,’’ pub. G, 
Schirmer, which is a ete Vocal M 





Studio: 30 West 72nd St., New York 
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All Work and Little Play is Method 
of Muzio in Scaling Operatic Heights 





UL 
(Portrait on front page) 


HICAGO, Dec. 31.—One of the most 

active of operatic sopranos, Claudio 
Muzio, now appearing with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, has not enjoyed 
a vacation for many seasons. 

Following her performances with the 
Chicago Opera last season, she went di- 
rectly to Milan, singing in “La Travi- 
ata” and “Il Trovatore.” Immediately 
thereafter she sailed for Buenos Aires, 
opening the season there with “Nerone,” 
and giving forty performances in ten 
weeks. After the Argentine season Mme. 
Muzio sang in twelve performances in 
Rio de Janiero, leaving Brazil to appear 
in opera performances in California. 
Concerts then engrossed her until the 
beginning of the Auditorium season, 
opening brilliantly on Nov. 8 with 
“Aida,” in which she sang the title réle. 
When the present season is concluded, 
Mme. Muzio will go to La Scala, to sing 
in “Tosea,” and will afterward proceed 
directly to Buenos Aires and Rio de 
Janiero, busy in an apparently endless 
chain of appearances. 

Mme. Muzio has added several notable 
works to her répertoire within the past 
crowded year. Besides learning the so- 
prano roéle in “Nerone” for Buenos 
Aires, she took part there in the first 
New World performance of “Turandot.” 
Besides preparing these two Italian 
works, Mme. Muzio learned in four days 
the leading réle in a new Argentine 
opera, Gaito’s “Ollantai,” and sang in 
many of her accustomed works, “Aida,” 
“Tl Trovatore,” “Tosca,” “La Traviata,” 
“La Bohéme,” “Lorelei,” “Andrea Ché- 
nier” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” In 
San Francisco she sang in “Tosca,” “Il 
Trovatore,” “Aida,” and “La Bohéme,” 
and in Los Angeles:in “La Traviata.” 

Arriving in Chicago Mme. Muzio 
learned the réle of Ginevra in “‘La Cena 
delle Beffe,” new to Chicago this year. 
Besides appearing in works in her regu- 
lar répertoire, she will be heard later 
this season in Puccini’s “Il Tabarro,” in 
which she sang at the Metropolitan at 
its first American performance. Even 
while busy with the Chicago Opera, 
Mme. Muzio has made brilliant appear- 
ances in concert, having sung with much 
success at the Arcadia Auditorium, on 
the north side, giving the program in 
the series in which only one artist was 
presented, and drawing a record-break- 
ing attendance. 

Mme. Muzio leads a strictly secluded 
life during her year-round operatic sea- 
son. Early each morning she receives 
Antonio Sabino, assistant conductor at 
the Auditorium, for an hour of coaching. 
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She has an obviously fine control of her 
faculties, for it is a matter of common 
report in the theater that she works 
through preparations for a performance 
with remarkable quickness and preci- 
sion. The absence of a prompter from 
the dramatic stage is one of the factors 
in her eagerness to embark upon a ca- 
reer in the spoken drama, though she 
will never abandon her operatic career, 
unless, as she says (in a prudent spirit 
of preparedness) she should ever lose 


her voice. She enjoys those passages in 
her réles in which there are spoken 
lines. 


Incidentally, Mme. Muzio refuses to 
sing in German, owing to its “unavoid- 
able effect” upon the Italian throat. She 
has, however, sung Sieglinde and the 
Feldmarschallin, in Italian. 

When the purely technical matters of 
the day’s routine have been attended to, 
Mme. Muzio spends as much time as is 
available in reading. She is especially 
studious in research for matters per- 
taining to periods, and characters in the 
operas she sings. “La Dame aux Cam- 
illes” is constantly on her table while 
she is anticipating performances of “‘La 
Traviata.” Her fidelity extends not only 
to impersonations, but to minute details 
of wardrobe. 


Denies Herself to Society 


So far as is known, Mme. Muzio has 
never accepted a social engagement in 
Chicago, and denies herself even to 
many callers. This she does because of 
what she feels is her obligation to her 
public, as well as because of her native 
concentration upon her métier. In the 
theater she goes to her dressing room 
many hours before a performance, there 
to stabilize herself in the emotional and 
stylistic atmosphere of her rdéles. 

As a result of her close seclusion 
within her own profession, Mme. Muzio 
is rarely seen in public, save when she 
takes an outing on Michigan Avenue, ac- 
companied by a little white poodle. She 
rarely attends the opera as a listener, 
and on the infrequent occasions when 
she does, never occupies a box. Mme. 
Muzio believes the best theatrical effects 
are given to audiences when the latter 
are acquainted with artists only through 
stage appearances. 


Cuicaco.—Cecile de Horvath, pianist, 
will give a Chicago recital under the 
auspices of the University Extension 
Conservatory, Jan. 27, in Kimball Hall. 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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"May Barron Contralto is the 


for- 


tunate possessor of an enormous and 


velvety voice of natural richness 


and beauty. 


She has an engaging 


stage presence and a manner that is 


intelligent and sincere." 
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Dec. 6, 1926 


Walter Anderson Inc. 
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Strike of Chorus Closes Opera 
at Nice 


ICE, Dec. 18.—The Opera here 

was not able to open its doors 
at the appointed time for the sea- 
son’s beginning recently, because 
the chorus and the orchestra went 
on strike. They have demanded 
an increase in salary. 


Oregon Choruses Appear 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 31.—The Reed 
College Chorus, directed by Mrs. George 
Henney and accompanied by Cecilia 
Tenney, organist, was heard in its an- 
nual Christmas concert recently. The 
program included “The Heavens Are 
Telling”; the cantata, “The Story of 
Christmas,” by Matthews; and old 
French and English ballads. The solo- 
ists were Arthur Johnson, tenor; Alice 
Prindle, contralto, and Otto Wedemeyer, 
baritone. The Olson Mixed Chorus, 
conducted by Mrs. Fred L. Olson, sang 
at a municipal concert. Assisting were 
Genevieve Kleeb, Rose Colombi, and 
Cecile Whitfield, sopranos; Murry 
Carter, tenor; Herbert Dunlap, bari- 
tone; George Hardie, violinist; Fred- 
erick W. Goodrich, organist, and Olga 
Ruff, accompanist. J. F. 


AT WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY 





School of Music Presents Many Pro- 
grams by Faculty Members and 
Student Body 
MADISON, WIs., Dec. 31.—The School 
of Music at the University of Wiscon- 
sin has followed a definite policy of con- 
cert and recital programs this year to 
display the work of its own faculty and 
students and also to bring other artists 

to Madison. 

The initial faculty recital of the year 
was presented by Leland Coon, pianist, 
and &. Earle Swinney, baritone. The 
organ recital of Dr. C. H. Mills, direc- 
tor of the School of Music, met with 
enthusiasm. A high light in the sea- 
son’s program was the concert of the 
University Orchestra. Music Hall was 
completely filled and many were turned 
away. The orchestra attained heights 
seldom reached by student organizations. 

In addition to its home concerts, the 
School is bringing this year to the Uni- 
versity the Polish harpsichordist, Wanda 
Landowska. The London String Quar- 
tet will make its third local appearance 
in February. 

The School of Music adds to its ac- 
tivities the task of furnishing more than 
half of the programs broadcast from 
the University Station, WHA. L. V. 
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THE NORFLEET TRIO 


Concert Programs and Private Musicales 


‘A serious and altogether admirable ensemble group.” 


Christian Science Monitor 


Children’s Matinees 

“T have never known boys to be so thoroughly de- 
lighted with good music as our boys were with your 
concert. They wanted me to ask you to play it all over 
One little boy (he is only ten) said, ‘I could 
listen to them play all day long.’ 

beginning of many concerts you will give us.”’ 
D. H. Markham, Director Camp Markham 
and Phoenix Day School, Pheenix, Ariz. 


A Few February Dates Available 


on Trans-Continental Tour 


Address: Norfleet Trio Management, 542 W. 112th St., New York 
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Boston. 


I hope this will be the 
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Wherein Frances Nash Refuses to Talk 


About Novelties, 
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OVELTIES, jazz and _ drudgery. 

They are three words that Frances 
Nash has struck from her vocabulary, 
three words that are all too often the 
backbone of a musician’s vocabulary 
when talking about his profession. 

“I won't talk about novelties. Every- 
one else does and I’m not quite sure what 
they mean by it. And jazz! Surely it 
should be allowed to follow its natural 
trend and not be pushed this way and 
that by long-winded preachings until it 
has lost all the spontaneity that is its 
charm.” - 

As for hard work and right living and 
the fellow maxims for success that boiled 
down very nearly disselve into the hor- 
rible word “drudgery,” Miss Nash is 
tired of them. She is an alert person, 
Frances Nash, still practicing four hours 
a day, to be sure, and studying the music 
that is being written and the audiences 
she plays before, trekking from one end 
of the continent to the other. It may be 
drudgery to some, certainly it is hard 
work, but she enjoys it, takes it with the 
American grain of salt and laughs. 


On Contemporary Music 


Avoid the word novelties, then, but 
ask her about contemporary music, 
much of which she has introduced, much 
more of which she has studied. 

“They are very intelligent, these mod- 
erns, intelligent above all things else. 
They have a tremendous knowledge of 
technic, a splendid sense of color, colors 
in fact, for they are almost orchestra: 
in their variety. And their construc- 
tions are so simple, so conventional and 
true to form, in spite of their insisting 
there is no form. The new German stuff, 
especially, comes very near being just 
higher mathematics, to my way of think- 
ing. There is more substance in con- 
temporary Slavic and Hungarian music. 
There is a primitive, earthy quality 
there that makes it real. 

“The problem is choosing something 
from this vast assortment of materiai 
to play in recital. For we have to play 
it and we should play it. But people 
really hate it when you come right down 
to it. 

“I always make it a point to choose 
something short, just a sketch, an im- 





pression, a wisp of a mood. An audi- 
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Carzegie Hall, Studie 402 Tel. Circie 1350 








Mir.& Mrs. Henry Holden Huss 
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The Distinguished Violinist 

Seasen 1926-27 New Booking 

SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 
June t—Sept. 15. 

Atlantic City. N. J 

Jules Falk Concert Direction 

224 Fifth Avenue. New York 
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Frances Nash 


ence will listen to that much, but it is 
hopeless to attempt to interest them in 
any long-winded sonata.’ 


On New York 


Frances Nash has been on the road 
so far this season. She has been sizing 
up audiences the country over. They 
are pretty much the same, according to 
her diagnosis, except perhaps New York. 

“T came here to live from Omaha when 
I was ten years old and I grew up here 
and it was here I learned to work and I 
love it. For some time, as a matter of 
fact, it was the only place I could work. 
I needed the push that’s in the atmos- 
phere here, the feeling that everyone 
else is working with you. But I have 
worked in Europe since then and on the 
road and I see New York in clearer per- 
spective. There is a great deal that is 
genuine here. That goes without saying. 
But there is, besides, that artificial froth 
that is so much a part and parcel of any 
great metropolis. These frothy people 
are, for the most part, the ones who de- 

nand “novelties.” They have no in- 
terest in them. They are posers. You see 
them at every concert, long-haired ones 
wrapped in batik scarfs, either bored, 
or in ecstacies, as the case may be, but 
always peeping just the tiniest bit out 
of the corner of their eye to make sure 
that their ecstacies are altogether fitting. 
They are restless. They crave something 
new but they are not really vitally in- 
terested, the posers, and there are many 
of them.” 

She is not an aggressive person, this 
Frances Nash. She comes on to the 
stage, music in her heart, and equipped 
with an honest acquaintance with her in- 
strument. She goes through her program 
earnestly. There are no acrobatics, no 
bidding for popular favor. 

“T have not the challenging manner. 
Few Americans have. And it is a han- 
dicap, part of our great national disad- 
vantage of self-consciousness. Come out 
on the stage with that Now-Listen-To- 
Me manner, and You'll Hear Something 


Wonderful and half the battle is won. 
Europeans are taught to project them- 
selves in that way. They are brought 
up with the idea that they’re going on 
the stage, going to be performers. They 
work with that end in view from the 
time they are little children. They have 
to work for their education. The tables 
are turned here. Things are too easy 
for us.” E. A. 


SOCIETY MAKES DEBUT 


Bangor Community Concert Marks First 

Appearance of New Organization 

BANGoR, ME., Jan. 3.—Before a large 
audience, the fifth annual community 
concert was given in the City Hall on 
Sunday evening after Christmas, mark- 
ing the local début of the recently or- 
ganized Ladies’ Choral and Instrumental 
Society, with George Renwick, tenor, as 
soloist. Also heard were the Delphian 
Male Quartet, and an instrumental trio 
composed of Gwendolyn B. Robinson, 
violin; Faith Donovan, ’cello, and Wil- 
bur S. Cochrane, piano, in solo and en- 
semble numbers. The Choral Society 
consists of nearly seventy voices and 
has been splendidly trained by Wilbur 
S. Cochrane, choirmaster and organist 
of the Unitarian Church. The instru- 
mental section, of some sixteen pieces, 
has been under the able direction of 
Dorothy Brown Dean, violinist and 
supervisor of music, with Barbara Whit- 
man as accompanist, and Mrs. Robinson 
as head of the orchestra. 

The program was varied and well 
balanced and called forth highest praise. 
The Community Concert Committee is 
composed of Mrs. Henry F. Drummond, 
chairman, assisted by Mrs. Frederick W. 
Jacques and Mrs. Thomas G. Donovan, 
to whom the success of the performance 
was largely due. 

The program was opened with prayer 
by Dr. Ashley A. Smith, of the .First 
Universalist Church. 

The Ladies’ Choral and Instrumental 
Society will later give the second con- 
cert in the series broadcast from the 
Universalist Church by WABI. 

A very fine program was given by 
the Schumann Club recently under the 
direction of the president, Mrs. Harris 
N. Doe, at the home of Mrs. Edgar 
Baker. The list consisted of vocal solos 
and duets by Thelma Godsoe, Mrs. Lin- 
wood Jones, and Ellen Peterson, so- 
pranos; Dorothy Doe Hicks and Agnes 
Ebbeson, pianists, and Ruth Baker, 
danseuse. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





CINCINNATI CHURCHES GIVE 
ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY MUSIC 


Local Musicians Featured on Explorer's 
Program—Carols Outdoors and 
In Lend Atmosphere 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 3.—Among the 
most important occasions during the 
holiday period was a musical program 
in Emery Auditorium by some well 
known musicians from the College of 
Music—Giacinto Gorno, baritone; Erich 
Sorontin, violinist, and Ann Meale Di 
Gorolano, pianist. This was a feature 
of the appearance of General Umberto 
Nobile, designer and navigator of the 
airship Norge, in which Raold Amund- 
sen flew over the North Pole. General 
Nobile lectured on his experiences. 

Mr. Sorontin and Martha Frank gave 
a program in the Losantiville Country 
Club on Dec. 29. Miss Frank was ac- 
companist as well as soloist. 

Thousands of persons thronged Foun- 
tain Square on Christmas Eve to hear 
the singing of Christmas carols, led by 
Frank Van der Stucken. The chorus 
was composed of 1000 persons and in- 
cluded prominent singers and singing 
societies of the city. 

The children’s choir of the Clifford 

sang carols on 


Presbyterian Church 

Dec. 26 to the accompaniment of Wil- 
liam J. Kopp, trumpeter, under the 
direction of Beulah Davis. 

David Davis, choirmaster, had charge 
of the special Christmas music at the 
Wesley Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Ruth L. Hahn and Norma G. Reiss, so- 
pranos; W. E. Rockwell, tenor; A. B 
Kuhlmann, baritone; R. F. Badgley. 
violinist, and Cora B. Yocum, 
compose the choir at this church. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 











Winnipeg Men Give Annual Concert 


WINNIPEG, Jan. 3.—The annual con- 
cert of the Men’s Musical Club was given 
on Dec. 27 in the Walker Theater. 
Those contributing to the program were 
the Boys’ 
Ethel Kinley; the Male Voice Choir, led 
by Stanley = gg during the absence 


of Hugh C. Ross; Mrs. Ernest Mills, 
contralto; He len Tennant, soprano; 
Ernest Mettrop, tenor; A. Thomson- 


bass; Lulu Putnik, 
Dries, violinist. 


Hay, 
Sibley 


Guerre,” a play by C. B. Pyper, produced 
by Nancy Pyper, was on the program. 
M. M. 


organist, 


Choir, under the direction of 


pianist, and 
“Apres La 
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Pianist — Accompanist 


AVAILABLE AS ACCOMPANIST FOR 
PACIFIC COAST TOURS 


STUDIO: | 
500 FINE ARTS BLDG., PORTLAND, OREGON 


Director of Music — The Catlin School 
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Flutes, Clarinets, Oboe, 
English Horn, Bassoon, 
French Horn, Tuba, 
Timpani, Harp. 








Sy Symphonette Ensemble 


EDGAR R. CARVER 


Musical Director | 


CH. C. PARKYN 


120 West 42nd ‘Sue New York | 




















appreciation of form, 
style, the music 
composer. 
ship by refraining from 


Management LOUDON CHARLTON 
Studio: 346 West 71st St., 


In other words, Mr. 
anything that could come 


New York 


Denton proved his sincerity 


OLIVER DENTON 


. * 
Pianist 
He brought to the interpretation of Bach his substantial equipment as a pianist, an obvious 


and straightforward musical style. 
was permitted its normal expression 


Each movement was given its proper 
according to the indications of the 
and the depth of his musician- 
between the audience and the composer. 

—New York Times 
: Carnegie Hall, New York 
Stief Piano 
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Specializing in Voice Production. 

Pupils prepared for Concert, 

Opera and Oratorio. 

c/o Gunn School, Fine Arts Bidg., 
Chicago 
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Chicago Has Gala Opera VVeek 





[Continued from page 33] 





master of bel canto. Mr. 
sonelli, too, displayed a consummate 
cal style, richness of tone, mastery of 
pa and a close intimacy with vocal 
egance. Alice D’Hermanoy, Lodovico 
iviero, Desiré Defrére, Ernesto Torti. 
ntonio Nicolich, Anna Correnti and 
Gilde Morelato ably completed the cast. 
Serge Oukrainsky, Helene Samuels and 
\ la Shermont headed the ballet in the 
ghtful dances of Act III, and were 
-dially applauded for some skillfully 
—y steps. Mr. Moranzoni, conduct- 
brought new freshness of interest 
‘d constant vitality to a score he con- 
icted superbly. 


“Samson” Repeated 


“Samson and Delilah” was repeated 
Dec. 27, with Fernand Ansseau and Cy- 
rena Van Gordon in the title réles, and 
with Cesare Formichi as an eloquent 
High Priest. These and other princi- 

pals contributed their accustomed vir- 
tues to a performance which Henry G. 
Weber conducted in a magnificent spirit. 
Serge Oukrainsky and his corps de bal- 
let were enthusiastically applauded for 
a richly-colored and intricately moving 
dance in the splendidly conceived Bac- 
chanale of Act III. The dances in Act 
I were also accomplished to the great 
pleasure of a crowded audience. 


Muzio’s First “Mimi” 


Claudio Muzio’s first Auditorium per- 
formance as Mimi in the Tuesday repe- 
tition of “La Bohéme” was made in com- 
pany with Charles Hackett, who had 
been selected to sing Rodolfo at the com- 
pany’s performance of the first act of 
this opera in the gala performance for 
guarantors at the close of last season. 
Mme. Muzio’s Mimi was one of elaborate 
detail, beneath which one felt a genu- 
inely touching strain of pathos, ardor 
and keenness of feeling. The entrance 
song was exquisitely sung. This Mimi 
participated gaily in the festivities be- 
fore Café Momus, and, in the third act 
“Addio” marked the crest of a vivid 
and profoundly moving performance. 
Mme. Muzio’s singing in the final act 
was of the most delicate sort, and may 
well serve as a stock example of the 
great vocal skill which permits one of 
the most finished of operatic actresses to 
turn even her brilliant vocalism into 
telling histrionic means. She is an 
actress through the voice no less than 
through a resourceful and penetrating 
employment of the plastic art. 

If Mme. Muzio, between performances 
f “La Traviata” and “Aida,” was an 
ideal Mimi by exception, through the 
strength of her remarkably inclusive 
powers, it was a matter of logical ne- 
cessity for Mr. Hackett sooner or later 
to be given an opportunity to sing Ro- 


dolfo. His performance was the best 
he has given this season for beauty of 
tone, infallible ease of production and 
variety and expressiveness of declama- 
tion. In bearing, too, he was a romantic 
Bohemian, for one of Mr. Hackett’s 
many native assets is his elegance. His 
Narrative was received with enthusiasm, 
and in succeeding scenes the beauty of 
his voice and the savoir faire of his act- 
ing made him a prominent figure in an 
excellent performance. 

The remainder of the cast was the 
same as at earlier performances of “La 
Bohéme.” Irene Pavloska was a piquant 
Musetta, and Luigi Montesanto a hand- 
some Marcello. Virgilio Lazzari was en- 
joyed as Colline, Vittorio Trevisan gave 
a polished buffo performance as Alcin- 


doro, and Lodovico Oliviero was an 
amusing Benoit. Giorgio Polacco con- 
ducted. 


“Tristan” Sung Again 


The repetition of “Tristan and Isolde” 
on Dec. 29 brought fresh laurels to Mme. 
Alsen, for what is commonly regarded 
here as as fine a performance of the 
Wagnerian heroine as is currently to be 
enjoyed. Through all her heroic per- 
formance, Mme. Alsen never permits the 
beauty of her tone to lapse, and this is 
an achievement of double worth, con- 
sidering the splendor of her tone. In 
her impersonation, Jsolde’s youthfulness, 
beauty, nobility and capacity for sym- 
pathy ate outstanding traits. The Lie- 
bestod once more reached an incredible 
summit of noble beauty. 

Mr. Marshall’s Tristan improves upon 
acquaintance, for this remarkable tenor 
is unique in workmanship as in style, 
and it seemed probable at a third per- 
formance that he had at last found an 
opportunity to harmonize his own con- 
ception of the part with the curious 
dampening effect in which the whole 
production of the tragedy appeared to 
have been conceived. Cyrena Van Gor- 
don was once more an opulent-voiced 
Brangdne; and Richard Bonelli’s Kur- 
venal, magnificently smooth in tone, yet 
full of a warrior’s vigor and an ad- 
herent’s vituperative scorn, was one of 
the most interesting items in the per- 
formance. Alexander Kipnis once more 
achieved a regal eloquence as Marke, 
and Mr. Mojica, Albert Rappaport, An- 
tonio Nicolich and Desiré Defrére com- 
pleted an excellent ensemble under Mr. 
Polacco’s leadership. 


“Aida” 


Mme. Muzio’s performance was again 
of an unfaltering dramatic eventfulness 
in the Thursday evening repetition of 
“Aida.” Mme. Muzio has made this 
opera one of the season’s best sellers. 
Her microscopic view of the emotional 
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tissue of the leading réle is taken in her 
characteristic manner; nothing escapes 
her shrewd sight, and, having once seen 
an opportunity, she has a seemingly end- 
less skill in taking advantage of it. 
Mme. Muzio’s performance had more 
abandon than it has previously had this 
season, as if to suggest that after “La 
Traviata” and “La Bohéme,” she was 
happy to feel herself once more in a 
position to sing a full-throated Aida. 

Mr. Ansseau’s Radames was enjoyed, 
and Augusta Lenska brought an im- 
petuous spirit, under excellent restraint, 
to a discriminating performance as 
Amneris, an Amneris as beautiful to the 
eye and ear as it was effective to the 
theatrical sense of a large and respon- 
sive audience. Mr. Formichi once more 
sang Amonasro with a meaty tone and a 
liquid ease in the best Verdian tradi- 
tion. Edoardo Cotreuil was a capable 
Ramfis, and Mr. Kipnis brought the 
role of Il Ré to that prominence a fine 
artist can always obtain. The dancing 
of the ballet was one source of much of 
the audience’s pronounced delight in the 
performance; and Henry G. Weber’s 
conducting, which maintained a_ fine 
dramatic pitch and was full of musica! 
beauty, was another. 


“Tiefland’ Once More 


“Tiefland,” sung at the matinée of 
Jan. 1 for the second time in Chicago, 
pleased a sold-out house with its melodic 
appeal and dramatic plot. Elsa Alsen’s 
Marta was magnificently sung, and For- 
rest Lamont was most enjoyable as 
Pedro. Giacomo Rimini was the 
Sebastiano. Mr. Kipnis was splendid as 
the aged Tomasso, and Antonio Nicho- 
lich, as Moruccio gave evidence of his 
genuine talent for the operatic stage. 
Clara Shear, a new and delightful 
Antonia, joined in the flippant trio with 


Alice D’Hermanoy and Lorna Doone 
Jackson. Helen Freund’s Nuri was 
very beautifully sung and acted, and 


José Mojica was effective in the pro- 
logue. To Mr. Weber’s conducting, of 
the most prepossessing sort, may be 
credited much of the success attending 
the introduction of D’Albert’s opera in 
this city. EUGENE STINSON. 





Paul Rosenfeld to Give Lecture Series 
on Modern Composers 


The New School for Social Research, 
465 West Twenty-third Street, an- 
nounces a series of lectures on modern 
composers by Paul Rosenfeld on Friday 
evenings, beginning Feb. 25. Mr. Rosen- 
feld, who is widely known as a brilliant 
commentator on the arts, has been music 
critic for the Dial since 1920, and is the 
author of “Musical Portraits,” “Musical 
Chronicle” and other books. There wil] 
be twelve lectures in the course, and 
piano illustrations will be provided. The 
first lecture will be devoted to the Rus- 
sian Five—Moussorgsky, Borodin, Bala- 
kirev, Rimsky-Korsakov and Cui. The 
other subjects are: the Franck sym- 
phonic school—Franck, d’Indy, Magnard 
and others; Strauss and descriptive 
music; Debussy and Impressionism; 
Mahler, Reger and Schénberg; Stravin- 
sky; Skriabin and Ornstein; Ernest 
Bloch and the music of the Jews; For- 
malism and the influence of France; 
Nationalism in music; American com- 
posers—Loeffler, Varése, Copland, Rug- 
gles and others. The last lecture will 
be a summary of the course. 


ROTHWELL, KOSHETZ, 
WIN COAST ACCLAIM 


Los Angeles Places Stamp of 
Approval on Fine 
Programs 
By Hal Davidson Crain 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 3.—Although the 
Christmas season brought a slackening 
of activity in professional musical 
circles, the air has been filled with 
sounds of yule-tide carols from various 
church and choral bodies. With this 
festive spirit, the colorful Ukrainian 
National Chorus, under Alexander 
Koshetz, seemed to find a perfect set- 
ting, appearing in three programs in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium under the 
nag a of George Leslie Smith, on 
Dec. : 22, 23 and yf 

With little variation in the three pro- 
grams, this unique organization at- 
tracted large audiences, making new 
converts to the cause of choral music 
through its spicy programs and novel 
methods of presentation. Los Angeles 
has been favored with concerts of choral 
music this season, but none has sur- 
passed either in tonal quality or in exe- 
cution, the work of the Ukrainian 
Chorus. Annual tours of this country 
and the numberless times these singers 
have given their various songs have not 
robbed the choir members of the delight- 
ful spontaneity which characterized 
their work when they first came to these 
shores. The work of the singers and 
their unfailing response to the demands 
of their leader aroused great enthusiasm, 
and encores were frequent. 

Max Pollikoff, violinist, was the as- 
sisting artist and awakened admiration 
for his technical proficiency in works by 
Sarasate and others. Several of his 
own compositions were included among 
his numbers. Joseph Barsky deserves 
a word of special praise for the excel- 
lence of his accompaniments. 

The holiday spirit was also manifest 
in the day-after-Christmas program of 





the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, on which occasion Klenau’s fan- 
tasy, “Bank Holiday,” was repeated 


from the regular symphonic concerts. 
This atmospheric work again proved a 
charming and colorful bit and was given 
a delightful presentation by Walter 


Henry Rothwell and his men. Ruth 
Reynolds, who was heard again in the 
monotonous alto phrases that lend 


character to the work, sang in a well- 
poised and effective manner. Rach- 
maninoff’s “Vocalise,” also heard pre- 
viously in the mid-week series, found 
appreciation in this “popular” program. 
Other numbers were the ballet music 
from “Le Cid,” the march from Berlioz’ 
“La Damnation of Faust,” “Les Pré- 
ludes” of Liszt, and Deems Taylor’s 
“May Carol,” in which the alto solo was 
taken by Miss Reynolds. The audience 
was large and gave Mr. Rothwell, the 
players and soloist a warm welcome. 





BURLINGTON, VT.—Louise Homer will 
make her first Vermont appearance in 
over twenty years at the University of 
Vermont gymnasium on Jan. 10. 
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MATTHAY PUPILS MEET 





American Students of English Piano 
Pedagogue Hold Three-Day Session 


At a three-day meeting held at the 
Riverdale School of Music, New York, 
the American Matthay Association, the 


organization of American pupils of 
Tobias Matthay, piano pedagogue, con- 
summated its permanent organization. 
The provisional officers, elected at the 
first meeting last year, were replaced by 
permanent ones elected for a period of 
two years, according to the constitution 
formulated at that time. Bruce Simonds 
of Yale University was elected presi- 
dent; Richard McClanahan, New York, 
first vice-president; Arthur Hice, Phila- 
delphia, second vice-president; Gertrude 
Leonard, New York, third vice-president, 
and Albion Metcalf, Reading, Mass., sec- 
retary and treasurer. A scholarship 
fund, which had been accumulating under 
the direction of Lila Holmes of Boston, 
chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee, was found sufficient to enable the 
organization to now announce a scholar- 
ship of $1000 to be awarded through com- 
petition to some accredited pupil of a 
member of the Association for a year’s 
personal study under Mr. Matthay in 
London. This contest will be held at 
the next convention at the Riverdale 
School of Music the last week in Decem- 
ber, 1927, and will be decided by a jury 
consisting of three prominent musicians, 
two from without the organization and 
one from within. 

It was decided that each member of 
the Association should receive each year 
a careful résumé of the papers on vital 
phases of modern musical education 
which is to be a characteristic feature 
of these annual meetings. A _ lecture- 
tour of America by Mr. Matthay was 
discussed, and action regarding it placed 
in the hands of the executive committee. 
Irene Scharrer, an outstanding pupil of 
Mr. Matthay, was elected an honorary 
member. An exhibit of teaching ma- 
terial chosen for its musical as well as 
pedagogical value was again a feature 
of the session. 

Assembling on the evening of Dec. 29, 
telegrams, letters and cablegrams were 





New Dickinson Work Heard at Brick 
Church 


Special Christmas music of carols and 
anthems was sung by the choir of the 
Brick Church, under the direction of 
Clarence Dickinson, with the accompani- 
ment of violin, ’cello, harp, and organ. 
Carols included ancient Spanish, French, 
German and Russian music, with an- 
thems by Noble, Clough-Leiter, and a 
first presentation of Dr. Dickinson’s set- 
ting of Margaret Widdemer’s poem, 
“The Quest Eternal.” The soloists were 
Inez Barbour, Rose Bryant, Charles 
Stratton, Frank Croxton. 


read from members from all parts of the 
United States who were unable to at- 
tend, and from pupils at present study- 
ing with Mr. Matthay in London. Of 
chief interest was the reading of papers 


prepared for the occasion by Mrs. 
Matthay, on the careers of Mr. Matthay 
and Myra Hess. Thursday morning was 
devoted to the election of officers, new 
members, etc. 

Prof. Clarence Hamilton of Wellesley 
College presented a lecture on “Tone in 
Piano Playing.” In the evening, Fred- 
eric Tillotson of Boston gave a recital. 
Friday morning was given over to two 
papers: one, by Richard McClanahan, 
on “Matthay and parallels in other edu- 
cational fields’; the other, by Leroy 
Campbell, on Cusstues and Subcon- 
scious mind in piano practice.” 

Among those present were Jean 
Wilder, Prof. and Mrs. Hamilton, from 
Wellesley, Mass.; Ralph Lindsley, from 
New Haven, Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. Til- 
lotson, Raymond Havens, Gertrude 
Litchfield, Miss Wrightington, Mrs. Jan 
Colpitt, from Boston; Messrs. Hice and 
Stroup, from Philadelphia; Misses Leon- 
ard, Quick, Burch and Zechiel, from New 
York, and Mrs. M. Hall, from Cos Cob, 
Conn. 





Change in Sunday Salon Program 


The program for the third concert of 
the Sunday Salons under the auspices 
of the New York Chamber Music So- 


ciety, of which Carolyn Beebe is founder 
and director, has been altered to suit the 
convenience of Gustav Strube of Balti- 
more, whose “Divertimento” was sched- 
uled for performance at this time. The 
composer finds it impossible to attend on 
Jan. 16, so the first performance has 
been shifted to Feb. 20. In place of this 
novelty Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘“Kammersym- 
phonie” has been substituted. This was 
played by the organization in November, 
1925, and by reason of a round-robin 
request is placed on the January pro- 
gram, together with Schubert’s Octet in 
F and Goossen’s ‘‘Pastorale and Harle- 
quinade” for piano, flute and oboe. 





Nina Tarasova to Sing of New and 
Old Russia 


Nina Tarasova, soprano, will give a 
program of Russian song in the Times 
Square Theater on Sunday evening, Jan. 
9, the program being entitled “Vivid 
Song Pictures of Russia.” The three 
groups are divided into “Pagan Russia,” 
“Muscovia,” and “Just Peasant Songs.” 
Three festival songs of Russian history, 
a “Triptych of Old Russia in Living 
Panels,” will be contrasted with songs 
of modern, revolutionary Russia, includ- 
ing “Lemonade,” a Bolshevist song bur- 
lesquing social graces. “Katiucha” and 
“Down St. Peter’s Road” are included in 
the peasant numbers, and “Kalaidos,” a 
pagan prayer, among the songs of idol 
worship. 
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RNEST DAVIS, tenor, has 

been engaged for a season of 
opera by the Seattle Civic Opera 
Company to be given in February. 
Montgomery Lynch will be the 
director. Mr. Davis fulfills* sev- 
eral engagements in the vicinity of 
New York this month, among 
which is a recital in Providence. 
His concerts, joint and otherwise, 
include appearances in Newark 
and Bergenfield, N. J., Port Wash- 
ington and Kew Gardens, L. I. 
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Chamlee Returns for Metropolitan 


Season 


Mario Chamlee, who has been touring 
the Northwest in concert sang in the 
first performance of his Metropolitan 
Opera House season at the Academy of 
Music in Brooklyn on Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 28, as Turridu in “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana.” He repeated this performance 
at a benefit in the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 5. 
Mr. Chamlee will be heard at the Metro- 
politan the rest of the season in leading 
réles which he has sung for the past 
five seasons with that.company, as well 
as several new ones. 


Casals Has Heavy First Week 


Pablo Casals arrived in New York 
shortly before Christmas to fill a 
crowded tour of two months. His first 
week showed nine appearances, in New 
York and Westfield, N. J., on the morn- 
ing and evening, respectively, of Jan. 
3; Brooklyn, New Haven, Princeton, 
Montclair, New York again, Summit, 
N. J., and Boston. Mr. Casals will ap- 
pear with the Minneapolis, New York 
Philharmonic and New York sympho- 
nies. 







ORGANISTS HOLD LUNCHEON 


. ¥Y. Branch of Guild Hears P. C. Lut. 
kin Tell of New Choral Plans 


Noted speakers and topics of interest 
were features of a New Year’s luncheon 
given in New York last week, attended 
by fifty members from the New Yor 
branch of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists. The luncheon was held at the 
Waldorf and was presided over by Frank 
L. Sealy, warden of the New York chap- 
ter. In an address, Mr. Sealy spoke of 
the notable growth of the Guild, whic! 
now includes thirty-eight chapters and 
some 2800 members. 

Among the speakers was Peter Chris- 
tian Lutkin, dean of the School of Music 
of Northwestern University, who spoke 
of plans being made at that school for a 
new department to train choral leaders 
and choirmasters. There was a dearth 
of properly - qualified conductors and 
choirmasters, he said, especially in the 
field of church music. He asked the aid 
of the organists present in finding a man 
“sympathetic to the needs of the Chris- 
tian religion” who could aid him in the 
establishment of the new department, 
which will teach liturgical and ecclesi- 
astical music of many periods and re- 
ligions. 

Among others present were Ernest 
Kroeger of the Institute of Musical Art 
of St. Louis, and Walter Ames of New- 
ark, both of whom also spoke; R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman, Clifford Demarest, 
Sumner Salter, Clarence Dickinson, head 
of the music department at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and organist of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church; George W. 
Westfield, organist of the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, and Frank Wright, 
chairman of the examination committee 
of the Guild and organist of Grace 
Church, Brooklyn. 








and Stratton Booked for 
“Artistic Morning” 


Morgana 


Nina Morgana, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, will replace 
Claire Dux as soloist at the next De 
Segurola-Piza “artistic morning” in the 
Hotel Plaza on Thursday, Jan. 13. 
Charles Stratton will be the other vocal 
soloist. Dramatic readings will be con- 
tributed by Paul Leyssac. The sixth and 
_" ‘artistic morning” is scheduled for 
Jan. 27. 





Variety Is Keynote of Povla Frijsh’s List 

When Povila Frijsh gives the first of 
her series of four song recitals in Aeo- 
lian Hall, on Monday evening, Jan. 17, 
she will offer a program of sixteen num- 
bers by fourteen composers, commencing 
with Gluck and ending with Grieg; mod- 
erns being the compositions of Ravel, de 
Falla, Hahn, Poldowski, Rebecca Clarke 
and others. Frank Bibb will be at the 
piano. 
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INDIANAPOLIS PROGRAMS 





Athletic Club and Matinée Musicale 
Sponsor Artistic Programs 


INDINAPOLIS, Dec. 31.—The Indian- 
apolis Athletic Club recently gave the 
second concert of the winter series, pre- 
senting Alice Singer, American harpist. 
who last June won the Henriette Renie 
harp award at the concours held in 
Paris. Miss Singer was the first Amer- 


ican girl to receive this honor. Appear- 
ing with Miss Singer was Ratan Devi. 
an English artist who sings folk-songs 
of Kashmiri and Indian origin. Both 
artists were warmly received. 

Miss Singer played the numbers which 
won for her the prize-namely a Fan- 
taisie by Noel Gallon, Fauré’s “Im- 
promptu,” a Bourree by Bach and De- 
bussy’s “Clair de Lune.” Miss Devi in- 
cluded in her part of the program some 
English, Irish and Hungarian folk- 
songs, followed by East Indian ragas 
and Kashmiri songs. Her costumes 
added much to the charm of her num- 
bers. 

The Christmas program of the Ma- 
tinée Musicale brought a capacity audi- 
ence to the Roberts Park Church on a 
Sunday afternoon, when a program of 
delightful variety was given by the 
Ogden Carollers—Magdalene Eberhardt, 
Florence Kinnaird, Elizabeth Richard- 
son, Alma Lentz, Maude Custer, Mrs. 
S. L. Kiser; by a chorus under the direc- 
tion of Lillian Adam Flickinger, and a 
string orchestra directed by Pauline 
Schellschmidt. The guest artist was 
Charles Vaile, tenor, and Charles Han- 
sen was the accompanist. Berta M. 
Ruick arranged the program. 


St. Vincent Ferrer Hears Novel Mass 


An unusual solemn high mass will be 
sung at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church on 
Sunday, Jan. 9, when the full choir of 
over 400 girls will participate, together 
with a double quartet of male soloists 
and a large boy choir. Constantino Yon, 
organist and choirmaster, will conduct 
and play the organ. Mr. Yon is direc- 
tor of music at the College of Mount 
Saint Vincent. The mass given on this 
occasion will be by L. Refice. This won 
the competition a few years ago as an 
exemplary mass, where the congrega- 
tion sings alternately with the choir, ac- 
cording to the wishes of Pope Pius X in 
his “Motu Proprio.” No other churches 
in New York have performed this. The 
college girls will sing the special con- 
gregational part, while the choir of the 
church will sing the harmonized part. 
A few parts of the mass will be from 
the “Missa Brevis” of Montani. An- 
other feature of interest in the Church 
of St. Vincent Ferrer is the new great 
organ which was installed only a few 
months ago. 





Gieseking Here for Many Engagements 


Walter Gieseking, pianist, was sched- 
uled to arrive on the Berengaria, Jan. 
6, for a second American tour of fifty 
engagements. Mr. Gieseking has been 
booked with the country’s most promi- 
nent orchestras, His first appearance 
will be made with the New York Sym- 
phony under Walter Damrosch on Jan. 
13 in Carnegie Hall. Since last Septem- 
ber Mr. Gieseking has played, in Eu- 
rope, over forty-five engagements, in 
Wiesbaden, Mainz, Hanover, Bad Oeyor- 


hausen, Soest, Essen, Chemnitz, Dus- 
seldorf, Miinchen, London, Berlin, Leip- 
zig, Manchester,, Quedlinburg, Braun- 
schweig, Stettin, Frankfurt, Beuthen, 
Kattowice, Ratibor, Bautzen, Hanover, 
Verden, Gottingen, Hildesheim, Bremen. 
Rostock, Dresden, Aachen, Pforzheim, 
Heilbroun, Basel and Zurich. 
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NE of the most recent and 

most promising singers to be 
added to the list of artists under 
the management of Walter Ander- 
| son, Inc., is Gitla Erstinn, soprano. 
Miss Erstinn has fulfilled several 

engagements with success lately, 
| among them those with the Spring: 
| field Orpheus Club, two Richmond 
| recitals on Dec. 16 and 26 and one 
| in the Hotel Astor, New York, on 
Jan. 5. She is booked in the South 
and Southwest during February. | 
A spring tour will cover the Mid- 
dle West, including a Chicago re- | 
cital. Miss Erstinn followed an 
Aeolian Hall recital about three 
years ago with study under Jean 
de Reszké in Europe up until the 
time of his death. She later took 
| up opera roles under Mme. Monsy 
| in Paris and gave a recital in Nice 
| with gratifying results. Miss Er- 
stinn was called back to the 
| United States suddenly because of 
| the illness of her sister, and sub- 
sequently came into contact with 
the Anderson management, with 
whom she has signed a contract 
for several years. 








| 
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Hardesty Johnson and Isabel Garland 
Will Give Poetry and Music 


A joint recital of poetry and song will 
be given by Hardesty Johnson, tenor, 
and Isabel Garland in Chickering Hall, 
the evening of Jan. 11. The four groups 
are titled ‘“Folk-songs,” “American 
Songs of the Early ’Sixties,” “Songs of 
Romance,” and “Songs of the Sea.” Miss 
Garland will precede each of Mr. John- 
son’s numbers with a poem in the same 
mood. Several are by Hamlin Garland, 
father of the diseuse, who will intro- 
duce the performers. Mr. Johnson is a 
pupil of Jean de Reszké; Miss Garland 
last appeared with Walter Hampden in 
“Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
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ITALIAN MELODIES SUNG 


Operatic Répertoire Drawn on for Re- 
cital Given in Aeolian Halli 


Under the direction of Nicola D’Ami- 
co, Giuseppe Monaco, tenor, and Helen 
Parisi, dramatic soprano, gave a recital 
in Aeolian Hall on Sunday evening, Jan. 
2. They were assisted by Giulietta Ar- 
menaki, coloratura soprano, and P. Co- 
lon, flutist. 

Practically all the program was made 
up of compositions by Italian composers. 
Mr. Monaco was heard in several groups, 
which included “Questa o quella” from 
“Rigoletto”; “Mattinata” by Leonca- 
vallo, “Rondine as Nido” by De Cre- 
scenzo, “Serenata” by Voccoli, “Recon- 
dita Armonia” from “Tosca,” “For You 
Alone” by Geehl, and “Addio alla Mam- 
ma” from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Miss Parisi’s numbers were Musetta’s 
Valse from “La Bohéme,” “Ebbene, me 
ne andro’ Lontana” from “La Wally,” 
“Pace, Mio Dio,” from “La Forza del 
— “Down the Trail to Home,” by 

all. 

“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto” and 
the Theme and Variations by Proch were 
the two contributions of Miss Armenaki. 
She and Mr. Monaco sang the duet from 
the second act of “Rigoletto,” and with 
flute obbligato, she and Mr. Colon gave 
the Mad Scene from “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor.” Miss Parisi and Mr. Monaco 
concluded the program with the duet 
from the second act of “Aida.” 

Mr. D’Amico was the accompanist. 





Scholarships for Foreign Study Awarded 
to Four in Cortot School 


Auditions for the award of scholar 
ships in the Alfred Cortot School of 
Piano was held in Steinway Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 29, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Cortot and Berthe 
Bert, his exponent in this country. There 
were five contestants, Helen Rothschild 
playing Chopin Etudes Op. 10, Nos. 3 
and 8; Elena Barberi, ,Chopin Etudes 
Op. 10, No. 5, and Op. 25, No. 12; Carl 
Buchman, the Fantaisie, Op. 49; Mary 
de Vanny, of Boston, Ravel’s Sonatine, 
and David Barnett, “Ballade” by Fauré. 
Four of the five were successful. Miss 
Barberi and Mr. Buchman received 
awards for the first time, and Miss de 
Vanny and Mr. Barnett won honors for 
the second. A scholarship may be 
awarded only twice to any student, and 
entitles the winner to study in France 
with Mr. Cortot during the summer. 
Gaston Liebert is trustee of the fund, 
and acted as one of the judges at this 
contest. 


Gabrilowitsch Plays on Coast 
Recital 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch opens his Pacific 
Coast tour on Jan. 24 in Denver, and 


After 


thereafter visits Salt Lake, Portland, 
Seattle, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Oakland, San Francisco 


Claremont. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s only 
New York recital this season will be in 
the Town Hall, Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
9, on which occasion he will play works 
of Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, Chopin, Ra- 
vel and Debussy. 





Martha Baird to Give Aeolian Recital 


Martha Baird, an American pianist. 
who has been a success on the concert 
stages of Great Britain during the last 


four years, is now in America paying 
social visits to many friends and ac- 
quaintances. Before sailing for Europe, 
the middle of January, she will give a 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of Jan. 12. Miss Baird is not without 
recognition in this country; she has ap- 
peared with the Boston Symphony under 
Pierre Monteux and with the Detroit 
Symphony, under Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


Sokoloff te . Play Novelty of Circus 


“The Pageant of P. T. Barnum” by 
Doughlas Moore will be heard for the 
first time in New York on Jan. 18 when 
the Cleveland Orchestra, under Nikolai 
Sokoloff, makes its annual appearance in 
Carnegie Hall. This symphonic poem is 
based on the life of America’s show- 
man and consists of five parts, “Boy- 
hood of Bethel,” “Joice Heth—161-year- 
old Negress.” “General and Mrs. Tom 
Thumb,” “Jenny Lind” and “Circus 
Parade.” Mr. Sokoloff will offer two 
other novelties to New York: “The Aero- 
plane” by Whithorne,-and an “Elegiac 
Poem” by Converse. The other numbers 
listed are the G Minor Symphony of 
Mozart and the Suite from “The Fire 
Bird” of Stravinsky. 


Christmas Celebrated in Mehan Studios 


A number of the pupils of Mrs. John 
Dennis Mehan who could not go to their 
distant homes for the holidays united 
with her in a Christmas celebration in 
her Carnegie Hall studios. There was 
some clever character singing in cos- 
tume by Helen Short amid holiday sur- 
roundings, whose delightful personality 
and musical voice won the plaudits of 
a gathering of about fifty. 


PASSED AWAY 


Clara E. Joy 


Bancor, Me., Jan. 1.—Clara E. Joy, a 
prominent pianist and teacher of a gen- 
eration ago, died recently at her home 
here. Miss Joy was a native of Ells- 
worth and studied first with B. J. Lang 
in Boston. She appeared here as soloist 
with orchestra with the old Penobscot 
Musical Association, creating a sensa- 
tion on account of being the first pianist 
to play in this city without copy. On 
the death of her father, Miss Joy went to 
Germany for further study, graduating 
from the Stuttgart Conserv atory. Short- 
ly after her return to America, she 
broke a ligament in one of her fingers 
which compelled her to give up a public 
career, but she continued to teach a few 
talented pupils and was a_ prominent 
figure in the musical life here as long 
as her health permitted. 

JUNE L. 


Lena Stiebler 

BALTIMoreE, Jan. 3. — Lena Stiebler. 
for thirty-three years a member of the 
faculty of the Peabody Conservatory, 
died here on Dec. 26, following an acci- 
dent in which she was struck by an ab- 
tomobile. Miss Stiebler, who was sixty 
vears old, was a native of Germany, but 
had been a resident of Baltimore for 
many years. She taught sight-reading 
and ear-training. Among her pupils, 
quite a number have achieved promi- 
nence in the profession. She was con- 
tralto soloist in the Zion Church for a 
number of years, and was also identi- 
fied with various musical activities in 
the city. FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


January 8, 1927 


Music Stakes Its Claim in New York Schools 


Above: The Stuyvesant High School Orchestra, Carl Danielson, Conductor, as It Appeared in Aeolian Hall Recently. 
with Henry Rowley, Guest Soloist. 


ie Be) EOLIAN HALL has 
CAR nro been witness to many a 
S 3) great musical  enter- 
chal prise in the fifteen 
years of its existence. 
Excellent orchestras, 
choruses of the first rank, master in- 
dividual interpreters, scores of them, 
have paraded their wares there to the 
vast satisfaction of the most cosmo- 
politan audiences. No single per- 
formance, however, has foretold a 
brighter future for music in America, 
than that given a fortnight ago by the 
musical organizations of the Stuyve- 
sant High School. 

Music in the schools has become a 
familiar phrase. Laymen have _ the 
vague notion that something is being 
accomplished, just what they are not 
quite certain. In smaller cities, to be 
sure, where civic pride is more of a 
sine qua non, there is a clearer under- 
standing of actual achievements, but in 
New York it remains for the most part 
just an optimistic cluster of words. Mu- 
sic in the schools, unheard of oppor- 
tunities for children, all very high- 
sounding words, but just what do they 
mean? 

It was to this question that the Stuy- 
vesant musical organizations made fair 
and positive answer in their own behalf 
and in behalf of the thirty-six other 
senior high schools, in that Aeolian Hall 
concert. They presented an exceedingly 
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STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL ENTERTAINS 


Insert: Carmine Coppola, Flutist; 


well-balanced program of serious, worth- 
while music. The orchestra started the 
ball rolling, a complete symphony organi- 
zation, incidentally, with more than 100 
players. It played Elgar’s “Pomp and 
Circumstance,” Thern’s “Genius Loci” 
(for strings alone) and the Andante 
from Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 
Then the Glee Club, with its 150 boys, 
sang Grieg’s “Land-sighting,” assisted 
by Henry Rowley, baritone soloist at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and 
three chanteys by Bartholomew—“Eight 
Bells,” “Away to Rio,” “Old Man Noah.” 
Three members of the orchestra dis- 
played individual virtuosity in Schu- 
bert’s “Rosamunde” trio for flute, oboe 
and clarinet with piano accompaniment. 
Abraham Burg, a diminutive violinist, 
played “Gypsy Airs” by Sarasate, and 
then the orchestra played again—Had- 
ley’s “Herod” Overture and Luigini’s 
“Ballet Egyptien.” 

The program speaks for itself. So did 
the performance, which was, on the 
whole, many notches above the amateur 
average. Boys, all sorts and sizes, thin 


gangling boys, round, apple-cheeked boys, 


they performed, all of them, with an 
earnestness, a whole-heartedness that 
was nothing short of marvelous for a 
school enterprise. There were no signs 
of sheepish, reluctant, lagging behind 
that was so much the heart and soul of 
school exhibitions in days gone by. 
There was, on the contrary, every evi- 
dence of enjoyment, of pride in what 
they were accomplishing, a pride well 
justified by the results. 


The hypercritical listener, to be sure, 


Max Weinstein, Oboist; 


Below: 
Arthur Christman, 


could have picked flaws. Tones of in- 
dividual instruments, he might have 
complained, lacked warmth and color. 
He would need to have been reminded 
that the players, some of them, had not 
yet reached their ‘teens, that the ma- 
jority of them had bought their own 
instruments, that a milk-and-honey tone 
is not within the province of a twenty- 
two dollar fiddle, that, after all, he was 
not listening to the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, but to a schoolboy organization, 
one that shifts its personnel every 
season. He would have missed the most 
significant fact, as such souls often 
do—that a single school can boast 
of an orchestra of a hundred and more 
players, of several already capable vir- 
tuosi, and of a glee club of some hundred 
and fifty voices that can combine to 
give a performence thoroughly and com- 
pletely creditable. 

George H. Gartlan, director of music 
in the public schools of Greater New 
York, made a speech in which he stressed 
a few of the salient facts. He gave the 
various and sundry credits to whom they 
belonged: to the boys, first of all; to Car] 
Danielson, conductor of the orchestra; 
to John F. Barron, conductor of the Glee 
Club; to the Aeolian Company for do- 
nating the hall, and to Mr. Rowley for 
donating his services as soloist. Henry 
Hadley, he regretted, was ill and unable 
to conduct his “Herod” Overture. 

Then he went on: The Stuyvesant 
Orchestra is representative of the six 
senior orchestras of the public school 
system. Some of the players are being 
trained by the finest musicians in the 


The Stuyvesant Glee Club, 
Clarinetist, 
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John F. Barron, 


and Michael Ingerman, Pianist 


Conductor. 


land, through the courtesy of Harry 
Harkness Flagler and the New York 
Symphony Society. Some, when they 
leave high school, are awarded scholar- 
ships by the Institute of Musical Art, 
thanks to the interest taken there by Dr. 
Frank Damrosch and the directors. 

There was no time to go into the many 
interesting details. Music is now a regu- 
larly programmed subject in the New 
York public schools. There are inter 
school contests in which the students 
take as enthusiastic and noisy an inter- 
est as in the football games. There ar 
concerts twice every year, for which ad- 
mission is charged, the proceeds of 
which, together with a portion allotted 
from the general organization fund of 
the school, goes toward the purchas« 
of the more unusual instruments in the 
orchestra. The children hear’ good 
music. Mr. Flagler has donated the 
entire gallery of Carnegie Hall for the 
Damrosch concerts. They are admitted 
at no cost to themselves or to the city 
to four Philharmonic concerts in the 
Bronx, four in Brooklyn. 

There are innumerable facts, all these 
and many more, to give meaning to those 
vague, optimistic phrases—“music in the 
schools,” “unheard of opportunites for 
children.” There are rather startling 
tales of individual talents that have beer 
developed by the schools. Of far moré 
vital importance, however, is the devel 
opment of the appreciation of the masses 
Mr. Gartlan quoted so eminent an au 
thority as Socrates: “The citizen who 
loves music is not a dangerous citizen.” 

ELIZABETH ARMSTRONG. 





